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OUR ICE INDUSTRY. 

oe 

URING the past few years there has 
grown rapidly in, value and commer- 
cial importance a harvest that is 
reaped when all the land is locked in 
a mantle of snow and ice. This mid- 
winter industry has, no less than 
agriculture, the dignity of age to rec- 
ommend it. The Romans, who, even 
in the earliest times, were disposed 
to gather about them all possible aids 





snow from high mountains, and fill cave-shaped pits, about fifty 
feet deep, and twenty-five feet in diameter at the top. The snow 
was rammed tightly in, and the pits were lined and covered over 
on top with straw and prunings from trees to preserve the store as 
long as possible in the summer season. As required in the summer, 
the solidified snow was cut out with axes and picks, and sent down 
to Rome for use. These were the primitive ice-houses, and similar 
methods could be advantageously used now for preserving ice in 
localities where timber is scarce or dear. 

The development of the ice trade as a recognized industry has 
grown, in the United States, from nothing to a business that now 
engages a capital of many million dollars. From its use as a mere 
luxury, ice is now a necessary concomitant for the successful prose- 
cution of various industries that are more or less closely connected 
with agriculture. The transportation of fresh meats, fish, fruits, 
vegetables, and milk; and the manufacture and storage of beer, 
wine, and butter, have led to a greater consumption of ice than the 
direct use of ice as a table luxury could ever have done. 

While ice is a universal product of cold countries and high 
latitudes, the great producing centers of the United States, so far 
as commercial importance is concerned, are the rivers of Maine; 
lakes and ponds in the vicinity of Worcester and Fitchburg, Mass. 
The Hudson river, from Poughkeepsie to Troy, and lakes in the 
lower counties of New York. The Delaware, Schuylkill, and 
Lehigh rivers, Penn. The lower shores of Lake Erie, Calumet lake 
and river, Illinois; and Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Besides there are 
numerous small natural and artificial ponds, rivers, and creeks, 
from which small supplies are cut for local use. But the points 
mentioned furnish the great bulk of all the ice that gets into the 
regular channels of trade. 

A glance at the industry as now pursued in Maine will give an 
idea of it as it exists under the best conditions. In the beginning, 
everything here conspires toward the purity of the product. The 
rivers rise in the depths of the forest, or have their source in crys- 
tal lakes. Their banks are free from great manufactories which 
would contaminate the waters, and from large cities and towns 
which would send their sewage through them. They flow witha 
strong current, which is conducive to clearness and purity of the 
ice, and the winters are long and steadily severe, giving the quality 
of hardness as well as greater thickness. The hardest ice in the 
world is that which forms at the tops of high mountains, in an 
atmosphere of perpetual cold, and the nearer we approach to that 
condition the better ice we shall have. Intermittent freezing 
makes the ice porous, and liable to rapid waste in storage, handling, 
and use. 

In harvesting ice, the first operation after the field has been 
chosen is to scrape the surface, if covered with snow, and if rough 
and wavy the surface is sometimes planed. The field is then laid 
off into squares, by lines running at right angles with each other, 
and upon one of these edges cutting begins. The marker is the 
first implement used. This is like a low plow, with eleven cutting 
teeth, one behind the other, and each a little longer than the one in 
front. It is drawn bya horse and steered by plow handles, by 
which it is guided along the straight line scratched upon the ice, 
and sinks at the first cutting to a depth of three inches. The next 
implement used is the ice plow, on the same principle as the marker, 
which cuts through in the same line to two-thirds the total thick- 
ness of the ice, so that the block can be readily detached by hand 
tools. Cutting and storing ice is hard work, and has to be pushed 
rapidly from beginning to end. If the work proceeds slowly it is 
impeded by the continued freezing, which at night partly undoes 
the work of the day, and there is always the possible danger of a 
thaw making the ice soft, or floating it away entirely. So when 
the harvest is ready it is pushed to its conclusion with as much 
vigor as is expended on the hay crop in “‘ catchy” weather. 
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Ice storage houses are usually of wood, but sometimes of hea 
They are large, barn-like structures, and are located as Close to = 
edge of the pond, lake, or river, as they can be placed with ¢ e 
regard to a dry and airy situation. Damp localities are ayoj ded ue 
one of the worst enemies of ice is moisture. The best houses an 
built with hollow walls which are filled with sawdust, charcoal] 
shavings, or other non-conducting substances. In filling the houses 
the ice is hoisted up an inclined plane by means of chain elevators 
worked by steam power. The ice is packed away in regular layers 
the cakes being kept slightly apart, both to allow the water in melt. 
ing to run away, and to prevent it from freezing into a solid mass, 

The ice that is cut and stored in the most northern sections i 
mainly for shipment to the South. This branch of the business 
which has increased uninterruptedly from the start, may in the 
future be wholly abandoned. Artificial ice is now very largely 
manufactured directly at the point of consumption. Whenever 
the processes of manufacture are so perfected that ice can be pro- 
duced for a less price than it can be stored and shipped, the many. 
factured article will wholly supplant the natural product in the 
South. It is the dream and promise of inventors who are struggling 
with the problem, that the cost to manufacture can be reduced to 
one dollar per ton; but as yet that result has not been achieved on 
any extended scale. The artificial manufacture of ice, which, to 
the uninitiated, seems a very mysterious process, is in reality very 
simple. While half a hundred different styles of ice machines are 
in use, they are all upon the same principle. The principle is that 
a liquid, in changing its form toa vapor, abstracts heat from the 
surrounding substances; the more rapid the evaporation, the more 
intense being the cold produced. 

While in the nature of things there cannot be a continued 
scarcity in the yield of the natural product, it sometimes happens 
that a short crop is harvested, as was the case last winter. This 
shortage, as with other crops, always sends the price up, and gives 
a new impetus to the manufacture. 


THE BEEF TRADE IN 1890. 


MIDY MORGAN. 





leg 

A retrospective glance at the cattle trade in our Eastern sea- 
board markets for the past summer shows an unusually large and 
varying trade with the British Isles. Speculators and brokers 
hurried forward in their anxiety to land cattle. and dressed bee? in 
Great Britain. This praiseworthy undertaking had, however, two 
sides; one of profit, one of loss. So unusual did the shipments 
become that toward the close of August and during the early days 
of September the losses sustained entirely outbalanced the profit. 
Then lookers-on brewed a war of the weaker against the wealthier, 
which ended as such struggles always do. Money judiciously spent 
gained the day, and to avoid further loss some of the smaller 
shippers united their interests, and by reducing the volume of the 
exports, prices returned to a paying basis. While this war was 
being waged a new phase appeared in the home trade. So fierce 
was the contention in the great Western centers of our cattle busi- 
ness to secure beeves suited for the British markets that only refuse 
was left as the show of those who still pretended to sell live beeves 
to our local wholesale butchers. Then the mercantile sagacity of 
the brokers who deal in Western dressed beef showed itself. These 
men soon secured through their Western connections enough of 
good beef to supply the pressing needs of a few of the fashion- 
able retail butchers, and Western dressed beef sold from the city 
refrigerators at higher prices than did city dressed beef. "With the 
falling off of the export trade this condition ceased, and business 
returned to its normal channel. 

During the greater part of the year 1890 the quality of the local 
supplies of beeves has been most unreasonably below what it ought 
to be. The Texas herds were so poor that consignments frequently 
stood over unsold, and when at length some buyer was found, the 
quotations were withheld. Brokers feared to discourage shippers. 
The native herds grass-fed were also a poor article of commerce. 
When all contingent expenses had been met very little remained to 
gladden the speculator. A grass-fed steer 1,000 pounds weight 
sold at three cents per pound, and often prices were lower, which is 
not asource of joy and satisfaction to breeders or yet to the shipper. 

The great evil of an indiscriminate slaughter of calves is grow- 
ing annually. Not alone are the calves of the dairying districts of 
New York State hurried to indiscriminate death, but Maryland has 
entered the field of early destruction. Then large numbers of 
Western calves come forward week after week. So long as only 
bull calves were slaughtered it allowed of question, but when the 
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movement of comely native heifers commenced, then the sanity of 
those concerned became doubtful. With an immense tract of 
country as yet devoted to grazing, it seems impossible that it is the 
proper thing to slaughter native heifers, and retain Texas cows. 
This question is most worthy of mature consideration by both 
arties; the breeders of native herds and the breeders of those 
wild creatures of the plains. If there is an overplus of calves, then 
slaughter as veals the inferior class, and retain the better. Native 
heifers and well-bred bulls on the plains would pay better than 

Spanish herds now do. R 
One patriotic breeder shipped for slaughter two carloads of 
young full-blooded Hereford cows. The herd of thirty-two indi- 
viduals was a picture worthy of Landseer. Yet these cows sold 
far below four cents per pound, and stood for days in the live-stock 
pens awaiting a satisfied buyer. Is the country so well supplied 
with pedigree herds that we can afford to slaughter valuable 


breeding cows? 


FRIENDS AND FOES. 
DUDLEY W. ADAMS, FLORIDA. 
—— 

Save the small birds. They are our best friends. They beau- 
tify and enliven the landscape, and fill the air with their glorious 
music. Their chief subsistence is the insect army that desolates 
onr fields, orchards, and gardens. Early and late, wet or dry—for 
their own maintenance, and seeking food for ever hungry nestlings— 
they remorselessly thin the ranks of our insect scourge. Our love 
of the beautiful, as well as seif interest in preserving our field and 
garden crops, should lead us to encourage their increase and save 
them from destructive enemies. 

The great majority of several insectiverous birds lay about four 
eggs for a setting. They sit one, two, three or more times each sea- 
son. It would seem that being thus prolific their number would 
rapidly increase and that they would become very abundant. No 
doubt this would be the case but for the numerous enemies that 
prey upon them. The enemy most frequently mentioned. but com- 
paratively harmless is mankind. Some birdsare shot wantonly. Bad 
boys rob some nests. Scientists, making collections, kill many. But 
in spite of all this they would soon be plenty but for their merciless 
never-ceasing slaughter by small owls and hawks. 

Hawks, hunting by day, capture many old birds, and it is a 
wonder that any of the poor, helpless fledglings escape destruction. 
When night comes and the hawk can no longer pursue his prey the 
silent, bloodthirsty, and more deadly owl floats out from its covert 
and gathers to its capacious maw old and young alike, all equally 
helpless to fight or flee from the deadly foe. More than all other 
causes combined, the hawks and owls slaughter our insect-eating 
friends. Ninety-four screech owls were shot in different parts of the 
United States and sent to Washington for expert examination. 
Seven were empty. Of the eighty-seven remaining twenty con- 
tained the remains of small birds. Thus it was ascertained that 
twenty-three per cent of the food of these owls was our best friends, 
the small birds. Supposing each one of these birds had eaten 
only one bird (it could be no less) we have an average of eighty- 
four small birds per annum killed and eaten by each owl. Now, if 
the average age of an owl is say four years, we shall reach the con- 
clusion that the existence of one contemptible screechy owl has cost 
us three hundred and thirty-six small birds. Careful observation of 
their habits, for more than a generation, leads me to fully believe 
that this estimate is below rather than above the number actually 
consumed by these nocturnal marauders. With these facts before 
us can any sane man for one moment compare the value of one 
screech owl to 336 small birds? No. If you love, esteem, and value 
the small birds, relentlessly slay their destroyers. Never leta hawk, 
or owl escape. 

When I settled in the woods of Florida, years ago, owls and 
hawks were abundant, and small birds consequently very few. My 
thirty-four inch breechloader always sets at hand loaded with six- 
dram coarse powder and an ounce of shot. When a hawk or 
owl visits this plantation on a plundering expedition he gets the 
full benefit of my half century’s experience in handling a shot gun. 
The result is owls and hawks are scarce, and my orange grove and 
house surroundings are vocal with countless mocking birds, cardinal 
grosbeak, phoebe and other feathered friends that guard my crops 
and sing songs of gratitude to the owner of the big breechloader. 
Numerous and increasing flocks of quail gather insects by the mill- 
ion and in autumn furnish excellent sport and a welcome table 
luxury. If you love the birds kill the owls and hawks, for you 


can not have both. 








SOME USEFUL NEBRASKA GRASSES. 


PROF. C. E. BESSEY, NEBRASKA. 
ee 


At the last State fair, held in Lincoln, many of the western 
counties of the State showed extensive collections of the native 
grasses of the Plains. These were very interesting, and to an East- 
ern observer would have been quite remarkable, indeed. .Coming, 
as they did, from many counties one hundred miles and more west 
of the famous 100th meridian, the size and general appearance of 
the grasses would have filled any but a Western man with wonder 
and astonishment. ; 

The most prominent of these grasses was the big blue stem 
(Andropogon provincialis), which here attains a height of from 
four:to six, and even seven feet. It has long been famed for its 
nutritiousness and palatability. Men from all over the State speak 
in flattering terms of it. 

One of the most useful wild grasses is the “ gramma,” a short 
and slender grass which sends up a delicate stem bearing several 
heads about an inch long, standing almost at right angles to the 
stem itself. The heads are somewhat'hairy and bristly. Botanists 
give this grass the name of Bouteloua oligostachya. While itisa 
small grass in the wild state, it grew to the height of eighteen to 
twenty inches upon the plats of the Nebraska experiment station, 
I am not yet prepared to say that it can be profitably brought into 
cultivation, but I think it well worthy of a careful trial. We may 
possibly be able to get a good grass for the central and western 
parts of the State by cultivating this wild native. 

The Buffalo grass (Buchloe dactyloides), of which specimens 
were shown by a number of counties, is apparently disappearing 
with a good deal of rapidity. This grass is low and small, but it 
forms a close and dense mass of leaves and stems, covering the. 
ground with a felt-like growth which is exceedingly nutritious. In 
fact, its nutritiousness and palatability are the cause of its dis- 
appearance. Cattle feed upon it with such relish that in a short 
time it is killed out. An observation which I have been making 
for some time upon the State university grounds suggests that in 
all probability this grass is not so difficult to cultivate as we have 
supposed. On a plat of bare ground which had been repeatedly 
spaded up, a few years ago a root of Buffalo grass was planted. It 
has now spread so that it covers an area five or six feet in diameter, 
and is still spreading with great rapidity. Although surrounded 
by loose soil, it sends out its runners, and, taking firm hold of the 
soil with its roots, forms a dense, firm sod. 

The State fair showed more emphatically than ever before 
that the wild wheat-grass (Agropyrum glaucum) is a species of very 
high value for the western half of the State. It is nearly related te 
the detestable weed known in the East as quack grass ; but, although 
a near relative, it does not share in its evil qualities. "Wild wheat- 
grass is a native of all the region between the Missouri river and 
the Rocky mountains, and, in fact, it occurs quite frequently in 
many portions of the Rocky mountain region. The Nebraska 
farmers in every county have made use of it, and in many of the 
western counties it is, by all odds, the most. important of the wild 
grasses. In general appearance it does not differ much from quack 
grass. In color, however, it is more of a bluish green than its bad 
relative. Little, if any, attempt has been made to cultivate it, but 
I have no doubt that it will yield to the control of the farmer with 
great readiness when he once begins to handle it as he does his 
other grasses. 





FRUITS WITHOUT SEEDS. 


Seedless apples were known to the ancients, and since then 
many mentions have been made of the same fact. Within the last 
century not only seedless fruits, but those preceded by no blossoms, 
have been occasionally met with. Thus the ‘no blow” variety 
was withoyt apparent blossom and bore no seed. Other examples 
of the same peculiarity have appeared under different names. In 
the common cherry the kernel or embryo of the seed is frequently 
abortive, and therefore useless for germination. The second bloom 
of pears and of strawberries is often doubled. Pistillate varieties 
of the latter fruit will sometimes produce berries, but without 


seeds. The banana is one of the best illustrations of the seedless _ 
‘fruit. There are many varieties of this tropical fruit, and it is 


probably true that the wild plants were seed-bearing. The so- 
caHed ‘dried currants” are seedless grapes from Corinth. In Cali- 
fornia this grape produces seeds, and attempts to raise the standard 
article have failed. On the other hand, the Sultana grape of Cali- 
fornia is seedless, as are also some vines of the Black Hamburg. 
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Among citrus fruits the orange and lemon are prominent for 
lack of seeds in some sorts. Cross-breeding seems to have devel- 
oped this sterile condition, for example, in the ‘‘ Washington navel” 
or ‘‘ Riverside” orange, and the Mediterranean sweet are but few 
seeds. The ‘‘ Eureka” variety of lemon bears but few seeds, and 
one of the best of lime fruits is one without seeds. In the gourd 
family there are many varieties with few seeds. Thus forced 
cucumbers under glass have a solid flesh,and are not considered 
good if seed bearing. Melons of the highest quality are not 
“‘seedy,” and fine varieties of garden pumpkins are propagated by 
slips in the South. 

Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, who has made an extensive study of 
seedless fruits, in a recent paper upon the subject states that ‘‘ The 
better varieties of the apple usually contain some abortive seeds, 
and they are sometimes individually to be found seedless, As a 
rule, when there is a tendency to abortive seeds, the larger and 
finer the apple the greater the number of abortive seeds.” There 
seems to be a correlation existing between seedlessness and quality, 
or perhaps better, tenderness of the edible portion. If this be a 
law it is one that all improvers of fruit should know, that they 
may work with, and not agaihst it. While this generalization is in 
mind, it should also be remembered that unless the development of 
seedless varieties is correlated with the increased ability to propa- 
gate by suckers, offshoots, grafts, or cuttings, the lack of seeds 
must, in the end, bring about the destruction of the improved 
variety. In short, there is a possibility of improving our fruits 
toward seedlessness until that improvement becomes suicidal. 





DESIRABLE TIMBER TREES. 
DAVID Z. EVANS, JR., PENNSYLVANIA. 
— 

One of the most valuable native trees is the White Ash. The 
wood of this tree is always in good demand for oars, tool handles, 
etc., on account of its lightness, elasticity and strength, while its 
beautiful grain commends it for interior finish. It is arapid grower 
on moist soils,and succeeds even on poor soils. A growth of ash 
has been known to realize for the planter a clear profit of $600 to 
$700 per acre on tracts of ten to twenty acres from trees only twelve 
years old. As this would amount to more than fifty dollars per 
acre per year, aside from other considerations, the profit is a good 
one. Surely the rocky, hilly, and otherwise unprofitable lands in 
our older States could be, in this way, turned to a very profitable 
account. The only drawback would be having to wait for twelve 
or fifteen years for first returns. But they would then come with 
compound interest. The trees may be readily produced from seed, 
although the young trees of this and all other kinds needed for tim- 
ber culture may be obtained from most of our larger nurserymen 
at very reasonable prices in large quantities. 

The Catalpa is a soft and fine-grained timber. It is very pop- 
ular on account of taking a beautiful polish. It is one of the most 
durable kinds of timber. It is a rapid, vigorous grower, with 
rather straggling habit when alone, but straight and upright when 
grown in groves or close plantations. Cabinet makers are learning 
its desirability for their work, and are using it to a considerable 
extent. Of the different species, the Catalpa speciosa is the hardi- 
est and best adapted to the North, producing large white flowers, 
which give great beauty during the time of bloom. 

The Willow is considerably planted, and can be grown profitably 
in situations too moist for the successful growth of other timber. 
It will, however, grow on poor or hilly spots. Its growth in such 
places may be not quite so rapid, yet it equals most other trees in 
similar situations. Its wood is used for furniture, for ox bows, for 
handles, and many other uses (especially basket making) where 
strength, lightness, and toughness are desirable; its closeness and 
evenness of grain admits of a handsome polish. Its bark is in 
demand for tanning, and the charcoal from its wood is used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. : 

The European Larch has been but little grown in this country, 
being a native of the Alps, the Tyrol, and other European moun- 
tainous regions. In point of extreme hardiness there is nothing to 
be desired, while it is a very rapid growing tree in land which is 
thoroughly drained, as are hilly and mountainous districts. 

It is scarcely necessary to write at length of the profits to be 
gained in planting the American Sweet Chestnut and Black Wal- 
nut; both trees, besides producing valuable and salable timber, 
will produce, in a few years, crops of nuts which will alone pay a 
good percentage of profit annually, while the trees, for the timber, 
will be constantly increasing in bulk and value. 


—$——————== ? 
Among the several other kinds of trees which may be grown for- 
timber are the White Oak, Sugar Maple, White Pine, Elm, Butter. 
nut, Hickory, Cottonwood, Birch, Poplar, Box Elder, and the Sott 
| Maple, all of which have their special uses. It need not be feared 
that timber culture will be overdone, for the distinctive American 
desire to get rich rapidly will prevent it for a long time to come 
It involves the waiting (except in the case of nut-bearing trees). 
of from twelve to twenty years for returns. It would be well for 
young men, especially, to carefully look into this important matter; 
for in the new and almost trceless states of the ‘‘ Great Plains” 
regions there is necessity for the cultivation of the more valuable 
timber trees. Though the first returns are slow, they are sure and. 
very generous when they do come. 





CLEANLINESS IN BUTTER-MAKING. 
NELLIE BURNS, MICHIGAN. 
oe 

It has probably never been claimed that godliness is in the. 
least degree essential to the making of good butter; but its twin 
virtue, cleanliness, is certainly the very foundation for a good 
grade of that article. Much is said regarding the manner of setting 
the milk, of the best styles of churns, the breeds of cows employed, 
the proper degree of granulation, etc. While such matters are 
important to the making of good butter, they are all of no avail 
without cleanliness. By good butter is not meant simply butter- 
that is not strong or free from any distinctly unpleasant taste. But 
butter which has the sweet, delicious flavor that brings to one’s 
mind visions of rich meadows, clover blossoms and golden cowslips. 

There is a rich, delicate flavor to pure, untainted cream that 
will be transmitted to the butter if no foreign odor or substance is 
introduced. And it should be known by every person making 
butter that milk and cream very quickly absorb all prevailing odors 
or flavors with which they may come in contact. It is not suffi- 
cient even to be fastidiously clean,—no food which has a distinct 
odor should be placed in the same room with milk or cream. 

Many a housewife wonders what it is that causes a peculiar 
taste to her butter, or why it is that her neighbor’s butter brings a 
fancy price the year around, while her own is sacrificed at the 
fluctuating market prices. I wish to ask this puzzled butter-maker 
a few questions, and if she can answer any one in the affirmative 
she has at least one solution to the bad taste of her butter: 

Does the milk come from the barn covered with specks of filth. 
and dirt, dropped during milking, from the poorly-bedded and 
unbrushed cows? If so, do you only strain the milk through the 
coarse tin strainer? Does sour milk and sediment accumulate in 
the fine seams of the milk pans or cans? Are your milk vessels 
washed in doubtful water and used without being scalded? Is your 
milk-room poorly ventilated? Is food with strong odors, such as 
fish, vegetables, and meat placed in the same room with the milk? 

In order to make good butter, all these details must be strictly 
attended to. If they are not it is impossible to secure sweet, finely- 
flavored butter, such as many consumers are willing to pay an 
extra price to obtain. Many a farmer’s family would enjoy an 
increased income if, instead of producing an indifferent grade of 
butter, selling it at the grocery at the market rates, they took the 
pains to make a fine quality which would realize for them a better 
price. 

We once had two neighbors on whose farms the dairy business 
was a prominent feature. The butter from one farm was sold to 
city customers at forty cents a pound the year around; the butter 
from the other was sold at the village grocery, the price sometimes 
falling as low as fifteen cents a pound. The facilities for making 
butter were about equal on both places, the number of cows kept 
about the same; yet the income from one farm far exceeded that 
from the other. The difference lay in these points: On one farm 
the most scrupulous fastidiousness was observed in every detail of 
the butter-making. On the other these little matters were not 
considered of sufficient importance to ‘“‘bother” with. It was a 
pet phrase with the people on this place that they couldn't 
‘‘bother” with any of those minor matters in life, which are the 
very things that in the end insure success to one’s operations. 

In butter-making the entire process is composed of one detail 
after another; and the person who has not the inclination to 
observe these in his dairy operations may very safely count on his 
butter business being a failure. When the spirit, that ‘‘anything is. 
good enough to sell,” pervades one’s operations in the dairy there is. 
sure to result a striking difference in the profits from what there 
would be had the work been done in the right way. 
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A FAMOUS BUTTER COW---EUROTISAMA. 
L. 8S. HARDIN. 
ee 

There is a great deal for Americans to be proud of in the results 
accomplished in this country with the Jersey breed of cattle. 
Taken from her native home, where she has been the household pet, 
the chief support of the family, and pride of the State, the Jersey 
is carried thousands of miles over the sea, and transplanted in a 
country entirely new to her in climate, soii, and habits of the people, 
and yet, in a few years, with the magic touch of Yankee enterprise, 
she is taught to far surpass in butter yield anything known in her 
former history at home. The present method of testing dairy cows 
with the measure and the scales admits of rivalry in all parts of the 
country, and thus among the breeders of Jersey cattle many remark- 
able cows have been produced. 

The standard of fourteen pounds of butter a week set by the 
Jersey Cattle Club has been reached, doubled, and nearly trebled so 
often that breeders have come to demand a higher standard until 
now nothing satisfies but the full work of the rounded year. This 
is undoubtedly the true method of testing the butter cow, for it in- 
cludes her full season’s work from calf to calf, and gives absolute 
proof of her profit in the dairy. The question of endurance is the 
true question when we wish to know whether or not it will pay to 
retain a cow in the herd. The single week’s work may mislead the 








appearance, for no record of pedigree was then kept, and no one 
knew the special family breeding. All that was required was that 
they should be of pure Jersey blood. Since that time a numaber of 
American breeders have set out to develop record breakers, and in 
this honored class we may mention Mr. Appleton as the first to 
eminently succeed. Mr. John H. Sutliff, of Bristol, Conn., bred 
and tested Pansy, with her yield of five hundred and seventy-four 
pounds eight ounces, but there is no evidence that he was breeding 
with any specific point in view ; besides, there is a long gap between 
the yields of Pansy and Eurotisama. 

Mr. Appleton may well be proud of having bred Eurotisama and 
her sire, and that he selected her dam and her sire’s dam as calves 
for the blood that was in them, and for the avowed purpose of trying 
to produce just such a cow as she is. He calls Eurotisama a double 
great granddaughter of Eurotas, tracing also through her sire sev- 
eral times to both Alphea and Rioter 2d, and calls her “a line-bred 
Rioter-Alphea.” In other words, she is inbred with judicious out- 
crosses, which is undoubtedly the correct principle for breeding for 
performance whatever may be the correct method of breeding 
for form. 

There is much skepticism expressed among practical dairymen 
about the possibility of cows actually doing what these records call 
for. Latter-day investigations in the art of feeding have thrown 
much light upon this matter. It has been found that the latent 
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EUROTISAMA, THE CHAMPION JERSEY COW. 


breeder into retaining a cow that would prove entirely unsatisfac- 
tory in the year’s work. 

On the 22d day of April, 1889, Mr. D. F. Appleton, at Appleton 
Farm, Mass., commenced the test of the Jersey cow Eurotisama 
29,668 for a year’s yield of butter, and on the 21st day of April, 1890, 
when the last milk was drawn, she had made nine hundred and forty- 
five pounds nine ounces. This makes her the ‘‘ Queen of the Jersey 
world,” and puts her performance ahead of all other butter records 
of any breed of cows. For matter of comparison, and to show how 
the record has grown, the past performance of the most noted Jersey 
cows for one year is given: Flora, five hundred and eleven pounds 
two ounces; Pansy, five hundred and seventy-four pounds eight 
ounces ; Jersey Belle of Scituate, seven hundred and five pounds ; 
Eurotas, seven hundred and seventy-eight pounds one ounce ; Jersey 
Queen of Barnett (not registered), eight hundred and fifty-one 
pounds one ounce; Mary Anne of St. Lambert, eight hundred and 
sixty-seven pounds fourteen and taree-fourths ounces; Landseer’s 
Fancy, nine hundred and thirty-six pounds fourteen and three- 
fourths ounces; Eurotisama, nine hundred and forty-five pounds 
nine ounces. The record gradually creeps up to the one thousand 
pound point, but it may be many years before it is reached. 

When these tests were commenced the breeders were too young in 
the business to have worked much method into the lines of breeding 
represented by the cows that made the records. The owner gener- 
ally selected them from other herds simply on the merits of their 








powers of a cow can be brought forth not simply by abundant feed- 
ing, but, to accomplish the highest results with her, the man who 
handles her must have a systematic mind and thorough knowledge 
of how the work is to be done. This fact has led the ignorant to 
believe that there is some trick about it—some ‘‘ condiment,” or 
other questionable method about making a little cow like Euroti- 
sama, that weighs only eight hundred and twenty pounds, produce 
over nine hundred and forty-five pounds of butter in a year—one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds more than her actual weight. For- 
tunately, science is telling us just how this is accomplished, and 
that the key to the riddle lies in the correctly-balanced ration. Mr, 
Appleton began feeding Eurotisama for this trial with twenty-four 
pounds of grain per day—one-third each of corn meal, ground oats, 
and wheat middlings. This was reduced after a month to twenty- 
one pounds, in the same proportions, which for most of the time 
continued to be the ration to the end. At the end of four months, 
bran was substituted for middlings. The grain was invariably 
mixed with cold water, excepting when some portion of the ration 
was spread upon hay or ensilage. About three hours per day she 
had fair pasture and what hay she would readily take. When the 
pasture failed, she had cut and steamed hay or ensilage—generally 
some of both—each day, and always with a part of her grain ration 
mixed with it. Such isa general outline of her feeding, but, coupled 
with this excellent routine, was the good judgment and knowledge 
of the cow’s wants on the part of the manager that insured success. 
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When a cow’s powers of production are carried a whole year at 
such a high tension every action of her’s must be regulated with 
great care and rare judgment, or something will give way. It is 
nearly impussible to carry through such an experiment for a whole 
year without some slips, and Eurotisama had her’s. She stole a 
feed of sour apples that gave her a serious set-back. One section of 
her udder has been injured, so that very little milk comes from it. 
The rations were, of course, not always the best, so that at times 
slight changes were made. In other words, the work accomplished 
by Eurotisama is possibly not as good as she might have done, but 
she has raised the world’s standard, and it will probably be a long 
time before another cow beats it. 





THE BULL AND THE DAIRY. 
WEBB DONNELL, MAINE. 
ae 

Many dairymen, wisely, reserve the heifer calves from their best 
cows and raise them for dairy purposes. If, as is frequertly the 
case, they turn out to be inferior butter producers, the failure is 
rarely ever assigned to the true cause—the inferiority of the sire. 
It seems strange that many who seem reasonably well-informed 
upon most subjects should be so blind as to patronize bulls that 
have none of the desired dairy qualities in their blood, with perhaps 
a body that. is inferior in size and wanting in vigor. The only 
reasonable explanation would seem to be that they consider the 
dam as almost entirely controlling the character of the offspring—a 
conclusion that is certainly not warranted by the experience of 
observing men. The bull exerts a greater influence upon the heifers 
that are sired by him than do their dams, while these same dams 
may have more influence upon the bull calves which they produce 
than has their sire. In thousands of farming communities stunted 
little scrub bulls are kept for service, and from them are raised the 
dairy cows of the community around them—cows that rarely exceed 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty-five pounds of butter a year. 

Occasionally a fairly-good cow will be produced,—an indication 
that nature endeavors to rise superior to the carelessness or igno- 
rance of man, but such exceptions are rare. If one wishes to 
produce a thousand pounds of butter in a given time, he would 
surely prefer to do it by the aid of three cows rather than by eight 
or ten, and this can be done if a little good sense is exercised in 
breeding. 

Many farmers declare that it does not pay to raise calves. 
‘*They can be bought in the fall for less than I can get for mine for 
veal in the spring.” Yes, but that is a lottery with all the chances 
against you. These heifers that can be bought for a song are surely 
of inferior breeding, or they would not be sold at a low price, but 
their worthlessness will perhaps not be discovered until they come 
into milk, when they will either have to be kept at a loss, or sold for 
less than the cost of raising them. It is bad farming. The business- 
like way is to take the best cows you have or can buy with the 
means at your command, and then procure a young bull, or bull 
calf, if expense is an obstacle, from a distinct dairy breed, be it 
Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire or Holstein, bred from a cow that has 


proved to possess high qualities for the dam and has been a per- | 
sistent milker during the year, and from a sire that has hada dam | 
Such a bull cannot be bought as low as can the | 


equally good. 
scrub, for the same reason that a silver dollar cannot usually be 
exchanged for a ten-dollar gold piece, and yet a fancy price need 
not be paid. Let the heifer calves that come from mating this bull 
with the best cows be reared, and when old enough let them be 
bred back to their sire. So much inbreeding will be beneficial in 
intensifying the good qualities on the sire’s side. In the meantime 
a bull calf of fresh blood and with fine dairy qualities can be pro- 
cured and raised to take the place of the older sire. In such a way 
and at small expense, a very good dairy can be built up, and if the 
same idea of always procuring the very best dairy blvod in the sire 
is adhered to, the herd will be constantly growing better. This is 
good farming—the raising of better animals each succeeding year. 

Such dairy bulls as are above mentioned are to be had of 
intelligent breeders all over the country, and at prices that are very 
reasonable, especially if one is not particular in regard to color—a 
matter that in nowise atfects dairy qualities. 





Loss of Liquid Manure.—On hardly one farm in ten is any pro- 
vision made for saving this valuable fertilizer, which is nearly 
equal in value to the solid portion. It is usually allowed to run 
down through cracks in the floor, or auger holes made for the pur- 
pese, and soak into the ground below. If a man should have fifty 








cents stoien from every dollar that he receives, he would think 
himself severely victimized. Think of a man boring auger holes 
in the bottom cf his cash box! And yet he virtually does the same 
thing in his cattle stalls. Water-tight gutters behind the Cattle, or 
a liberal use of absorbents that are free from weed seed, wil] maké 
a vast difference in the fertility of the fields, which means increased 
crops, without adding materially to their cost. 








COTTON RUST. 


HENRY STEWART, NORTH CAROLINA. 
awe 

The so-called rusts of plants are widely spread and are exceed- 
ingly injurious. Farmers, fruit growers, cotton planters, and mar- 
ket gardeners all complain of the losses caused by these parasites, 
But, to a very large extent, they do not have sufficient knowledge 
of their nature to form a correct idea of their character, and thug 
entertain wrong notions and beliefs in regard to them. These 
errors are misleading, and become an obstacle to the right and 
necessary precautions to be taken against the parasites, and in 


some cases lead persons so far astray as to do injury in an opposite » 


direction. 


It is well known that rusts are plants belonging to that class 7 


known as fungi; that they grow from seed, and subsist as parasites 
on other plants; that there are a great many species of them, and 
that most of them grow and live upon some special host plant or 
some special species of plants. But we also know that some of 
them choose more than one kind for their host, and spread from 
one plant to another. Thus the very common wheat rust is beliey- 
ed to be the same as that which grows on the barberry bush, and 
the writer has had the strongest kind of evidence that wheat is also 
attacked by the blackberry rust, 
regard to other kinds of rust, of which there are many kinds hay- 
ing specific differences. But it is beyond a question that rust pro- 
ceeds from rust, the seeds of which are sown, as is the case with 
all other plants, and that the rust plants are all subject to the same 
geneaiogical laws as other plants and all animals are. They must 
have parents, and pass through all the stages of life which mark 
the existence of all living things, 

The particular object of these remarks is to consider the rust 
of cotton in the Southern States, and some erroneous ideas concern- 
ing it, which not only tend to obscure the right view in which this 
injurious parasite should be considered, but which also lead those 
most interested astray in regard to the cause of it, which is com- 
monly alleged to be due to the clover plant. That this belief should 
be entertained is an injury in this regard, because there can be no 
question that the more extended cultivation of clover is of the 
greatest importance to the Southern farmers, as leading to a greater 
diversity of valuable crops, and as providing fora most beneficial 
improvement in the soil, adding fertility to the land, and affording 
food for live-stock which will greatly increase the home-made sup- 
ply of manure. 

The rust of cotton is no new thing. I have known it for more 
than forty years. It stains the fiber so that the cotton is greatly 
damaged and reduced in value, for the reason that it discolors the 
cloth; and bleaching with chloride of lime even will not remove the 
stain. I know of instances in which the cotton cloth, after having 
been bleached, was not salable except at a large reduction in price. 
It is quite safe to say that not a clover plant could have been found 
in the Cotton States at that time. Hence it is very certain that the 
rust of *he cotton then could not have been caused by clover. 
Clover is not attacked by rust. I have never known it to be so 
attacked; and thus the statement, doubtless exaggerated, to the 
effect that an armful of clover carried across a cotton field will 
leave a streak of rust in its track, can not be based upon fact. Oats, 
in the South, are very much subject to rust, and as oats are grown 
as acommon crop it would seem that this plant might more reason- 
ably be charged with the damage to the cotton. But as yet I have 
never heard this to be alleged. Consequently Southern farmers 
need not borrow trouble in regard to growing clover, which, in the 
majority of cases, may be grown with as much benefit to the gen- 
eral agriculture as in the North and West, and the prevention of 
the cotton rust should be sought in another direction. No doubt 
steeping the seed oats, or the cotton seed, in the usual solution of 
four ounces of sulphate of copper ina gallon of water for a few 
minutes, a few hours before the seed is sown, will go a great way 
to prevent the rust; and this precaution should not be neglected in 
respect of the winter oats. 
to grow clover on the ground that it causes rust in cotton. 
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But it is missing a good thing to refuse- 
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BUCKWHEAT—A USEFUL COLD CLIMATE CROP. 
T. GREINER, NEW YORK. 
ee 

Few, if any, crops come in so handy to fill in between other 
crops, or can be put to so many good uses, as buckwheat. When an 
early planted crop has failed to give a stand—as was the case with 
thousands of potato fields this season in Western New York—or 
when, in the hurry of work, or in consequence of an unfavorable 
season, a piece of ground was left without being planted altogether, 
buckwheat will help out nicely, as it can be planted in July when 
other farm work is less pressing. Its harvest also comes long after 
most other crops are taken care of. 

Seed time is in early July; the land being prepared as for other 
grain crops, and the seed is sown either by hand or grain drill, at the 
rate of three quarter 
bushels per acre. 
Heavier seeding, as 
indulged in by many 
farmers, is kindness to 
the soil worse than 
wasted. There is, 
however, some exag- 
geration in the old 
statement that the 
plants should stand 
far enough apart for a 
sheep to lie down in 
the field without 
touching a plant. The 
seeds grow quickly 
and vigorously, and 
the plants spread 
widely, soon covering 
the whole field with a 
growth that gives the 
weeds absolutely no 
chance. A field of , 
buckwheat, during its {4 
long season of bloom, 
is the beekeeper’s de- 
light. When all other 

sources of the deli- 
cious sweet have 
failed, when white 
clover and basswood 
have refused to yield 
the coveted nectar, as 





fatten turkeys and other fowls, especially before the weather has 
become very cold, for Thanksgiving and Christmas. Mixed with 
oats, barley, etc., and ground, it also gives a good ration for horses, 
cattle, and sheep. For hog feed it is not appreciated. 

The buckwheat plant (Fagopyrum esculentum) is extremely 
modest in its requirements, and will grow on land too poor to pro- 
duce almost any other crop. For this reason it may be used to 
start poor soil on the way to improvement. One or two growing 
crops of buckwheat may be plowed under to give a foundation for 
rye or peas, to be turned under again for starting clover, etc. Of 
course, buckwheat is very succulent, and has not as much sub- 
stance as clover has. The latter must, in the end, be the chief reli- 
ance for supplying the soil with humus, and succeeding crops with 
food. While the virtues of buckwheat as a weed-killer are gener- 

ally known, the good 
it does in clearing 
land from trouble- 
some grubs, especially 
cut worms, is less 
appreciated. These 
grubs cannot subsist 
on buckwheat, and as 
the latter kills out 
everything else on 
which they might 
subsist, they are 
starved out. The crop 
seems to be generally 
repulsive to many in- 
sects, and therefore 
it is just the best 
thing to plant in 
young orchards, or in 
rotation on any land 
desired to be cleared 
from insect enemies. 
As to varieties, the 
European Silver Hull 
is so far superior to 
the old common sort 
that it is now almost 
universally planted in 
place of the others. 
The kernel is smaller 
and rounder, with 
- less sharp angles; sil- 
* ver-gray in color, and 





they did this year, 
buckwheat comes as a 
last resource, and one 
that is seldom found 
wanting, to bring con- 
solation and comfort 
to the poor beekeeper. 
The honey may not be 
of as fine a quality, 
nor bring as good a 
price, but it is honey, 
and altogether accept- 
able to the average 
taste. When frost is 
threatened, the crop is 
to be cut like other grain, and each bundle set up, butts upon the 
ground, and tops lightly bound together like a miniature tent, to be 
gathered up and hauled to the barn or stack afterward, or thrashed 
in the field. The grain shells out very easily, especially when 
frosted, and the farmer of by-gone days found thrashing buckwheat 
much easier and more expeditious than thrashing other grain. 
Now the sound of the flails, with their regular rythmical strokes— 
one, two, three, four—is not heard any more in the land; and the 
steam whistle and the whiz of the wheels furnish the music. 

A good crop should exceed forty bushels tothe acre. The price 
varies greatly one year with another. Last year it was forty or 
fifty cents, now it is sixty cents or more per bushel. The straw is 
not valued very greatly, although cattle and sheep will pick it over 
and eat a good share of it with evident relish, and apparently in 
preference to the straw of most other grains, The grain makes a 
most useful and serviceable feed for laying hens, and is good to 





BUCKWHEAT IN FIELD, 








weighing several 
pounds more _ per 
bushel. It is also de- 
cidedly more prolific. 
The new Japanese 
has much larger 
grains than either of 
of the others, but is of 
the three-cornered 
shape of the old vari- 
ety. Itis also a good 
sort; but some mil- 
lers object to it on 
account of the large 

BARN, AND KITCHEN. size of the grain: it 
requires different sieves, etc., from those adapted to the handling 
of the common and the Silver-Hull buckwheats. The accompany- 
ing engraving may awaken in many readers pleasant reminiscences 
of days gone by. 





The Ash of Plants.—In some parts of plants there is but very 
little ash, while others may contain a large per cent. This ash isa 
complex compound containing a dozen or more substances. There 
are two classes of ash ingredients, namely: the essential and the 
non-essential or accidental. They all come from the soil, and some 
of the essential ingredients of the ash are required in larger quanti- 
ties by the plant than others. The non-essential substances obtain 
entrance because dissolved in the soil water, and the plant has no 
power of excluding them. The following are the essential ash 
constituents : potassium, magnesium, calcium, iron and phosphorus, 
These elements may enter united with acids of various kinds, or 





















































































the last acting as an acid may, for example, be in union with the 
lime (calcium) as phosphate of lime. The potassium may be united 
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| The “stitch in time” is something that appeals especially to an 
| agriculturist. It is best to limit one’s farm operations to that point _ 


with sulphuric acid, and be called sulphate of potash. Muriate of 


potash is a common form in which potash is applied to the soil, it 


being soluble and quickly taken up by the plant. Water, which is | 


the solvent for them all, makes up a very large part of every grow- 
ing plant, and is the substance from which oxygen and hydrogen 
are obtained for making the plant tissues. 





FARMERS AND THE MAILS. 
HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICUT. 
a 

One reason why the farmers of the present day are not fully in 
sympathy with the great blooming modern world is that they hold 
themselves apart from it too much. Some think they must leave 
their business and move into the town or village to 
gain free intercourse of ideas with their fellow-men ; 


4 others despair, berate the farm, and settle down to | 


what they consider their hard fate in life. But this 
is folly, when the farm is by far the best place in all 
| the world to live. Farmers and their families need 
4 not live without society if they will take half the 
pains to cultivate it that is displayed by townspeople. 


|| employ the facilities for it which our government 

‘| and many others have provided at a merely nominal 

cost. Thousands of farmers’ families do not send or 

FIG. 1. go for their mail oftener than once a week. Why? 
MAIL POST. Well, it is a mile, or two or three miles, perhaps 
farther, to the post-office; all hands are busy indoors and out: 
it is a long distance to walk, and the horses cannot be spared. But 
a little thinking and contrivance would easily suggest better 
arrangements. Does a stage, milk team, or even an occasional 
neighbor pass the farmhouse daily? Arrange to have the mail car- 
ried and brought every day. Many enjoy this privilege now, and 
it is easy to note the difference in the intelligence of families so 
served, and those who only hear from the post-office on the day 














FIG. 2. CONVENIENT MAIL BOXES. FIG. 3. 
when the weekly paper comes—perhaps not then, but wait for a 
chance drive that way. In most cities the mail is delivered several 
times every day. Some communities send a person daily, or twice 
a day, to bring and distribute the mail. In others it is the custom 
to take turns in regular order. Under any condition it is well to 
have a bag carried. It greatly diminishes the risk of losing the 
letters, change sent for stamps, etc. The illustrations show some 
of the conveniences which are in actual use. A substantial post 


having been erected beside the road, a strong hook is set in it to | 


catch the family or neighborhood mail bag, without stopping the 
team, as seen in Fig. 1, or a permanent recep- 
tacle is firmly nailed to it. In Fig. 2 is 
shown how one end of a starch box is partly 
removed and a roof made by springing over 
it a short piece of stovepipe or tin. Fig. 3 is 
roofed by two half-inch boards, dne of which 
has hinges and a leather tag so it can be 
quickly lifted. In Fig. 4 is seen merely an 


MATL KEG. old paint keg thoroughly dried and a part 


of one head removed. Whatever course is adopted, don’t fail to | 


use the mails freely and frequently. I have known several notices 
of deaths or funerals, and telegrams of importance, disastrously 
delayed when forwarded by post-offices to persons who rarely called. 





Waste of Time.—This occurs when work is not done thoroughly. 
A break occurs, it may be, ina pasture fence, and, being in a hurry, 
the farmer lifts it into position and puts a few props under it. 
may stand for awhile, but probably the first high wind will loosen 
the props, and several hours may be lost in running after the cattle. 
There is a constant temptation, in the rush of work, to patch up 
things ‘‘temporarily.” Such a plan keeps one constantly harassed 
by cattle breaking out, by leaking roofs and tools out of repair. 








| The locust is easily propagated from seed, and is a rapid 
| tree will easily increase from half to three-quarters of an 


| road ties unless its hardness prevents driving spikes, 





It 


| This makes a post like the one shown in the illustration. 


| little affect it. 


‘As for communication, country dwellers do not half | the depth of more than half an inch. I think that post 


which allows time to do everything ‘‘ seasonably and in order.” 





ABOUT POSTS. 
G. F. WILCOX, NEW YORK. 
—. 


Last spring I dug out a line of fence posts that had been in the 


| ground more than twenty-one years, and had occasion to compare 


the relative durability of chestnut and yellow locust. The chestnut 
posts were nearly all so far decayed that they would readily break 


| at the surface of the ground, but the locust posts, to all appearance, 


had twenty years more of service in them as posts. One 
gate post, locust, about one foot in diameter, was rotten 
to the depth of an inch in thickness around the outside. 
Beneath this the wood was sound, hard and uncolored. 
It appears a peculiarity of the locust that the wood does 
not readily become affected in its interior. Decay is 
complete as far as it goes, but it goes very slowly. I have 
also removed a grapevine trellis, built with large posts 
over twenty years ago. All the posts were chestnut but 
one, and that was yellow locust. The chestnut posts were 
decayed clear through, but the locust was not affected to 


would stand fifty years more. 
Is it not worth while to grow yellow locust? The only 
drawback is the borer, and that usually is not universal. 


I have known a seedling to grow seven feet in 
Under favorable conditions the 


grower. 
height in one season. 


inch in diameter, each year, for the first twenty years. I 
should think it would be the best of all timber for rail- 





Figure out what ten acres of locust timber well set and 
cared for until the trees attain a diameter of ten inches IMPROVED 
and a height of forty feet would be worth. It might be POST. 


| a better investment than a life insurance, and cheaper, besides 
| affording some pleasure in looking at it. 


The post as well as the fence of the future will be of iron. 
With the abundance and cheapness of this metal it ought not to be 
very far inthe future. The iron posts now on the market are either 
too costly, or too light for durability. Probably angle iron will be 
the form and material of the future iron post, and I will here sug- 
gest a form for the opinion of experts. The two points at which a 
post should not yield, to stand well, are the bottom and at the sur- 
face of the ground. In this model great bearing at the surface is 
obtained by riveting to the post a section of much larger angle iron. 
The bottom of the post is simply spread by hammering when hot. 
Of course 
the post could be driven into the ground, and wind and frost would 
Holes should be punched to tie wires in. 





A WINTER SWILL BARREL. 


The accompanying illustration, engraved after a sketch sent us 


| by A. H. Sheldon, Iowa, shows an easy and effective way to pre- 


vent the freezing of swill during cold weather. 
deep and four feet square, in which 

place eighteen inches of fresh, hot 

horse manure. On this place the 

barrel and pack the heating material 

around the sides until the top is 

nearly reached. Then place a frame 

or box without a bottom over the 

barrel, with a cover which can be 

lifted up when the swill is removed. 

Pack this box full with care, and but 

little frost can get in. A pail full FROST-PROOF SWILL BARREL. 
of hot water poured in the barrel, when half filled, will make the 
pigs a warm drink at noon, which will be appreciated. The heat will 
last about six weeks, when the manure should be renewed. If the 
barrel is placed under a shed, or where it will be protected from 
wind and snow, the cold will have still less effect on it. There is 
no advantage in feeding frozen swill; pure water is much better, 
and the hogs need all they want to drink. 


Dig a pit two feet 








Waste Caused by Weeds.—As it takes valuable fertilizing ele- 
ments from the soil to raise the various farm crops, so the same 
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elements are used, and lost, in the growth of weeds. An especial 
loss is incurred if the weeds are allowed to produce seed, since the 
seed takes the most costly plant food from the ground. 


AN INEXPENSIVE ROOT CELLAR. 
L. D. SNOOK, NEW YORK. 
—— 

A root cellar ‘‘ wholly above ground,” a plan for which is desired 
by a subscriber in Newfoundland, is not advisable where frosts fre- 
quently penetrate to the depth of two or three feet, as it does in the 
North. Butacellar partly underground is safer and usually cheaper. 
If possible, choose a location, protected from the prevailing winter 
winds by a hill, or woodland, with natural drainage; make an exca- 
vation to the depth of about four feet, and a length and breadth 
sufficient to hold the anticipated crop. This is easily done by figur- 
ing on two thousand eight hundred cubic inches as the space required 
by one bushel of potatoes or other root crops. Lay up a good stone 
foundation to one foot above ground, using a liberal amount of 
mortar. The stairs of five steps may be located upon the outside, 
as shown in the engraving, or placed inside the cellar, as desired. 
The superstructure may be of wood; the corner posts need not be 

over six feet in height. If a balloon frame, the studding should be 
covered with matched lumber, both outside and inside. This is 
to be covered with heavily tarred paper, and sheathed with matched 
lumber. The expense of four thicknesses of matched stuff is not 
"heavy, and a building is secured that is quite frost proof. The win- 
F: dows, which are placed upon the side, two feet above the wall, are 
ay double sashed, with a four-inch air chamber between. The door 
is double, with a space between. The ceiling should be made as 
impervious to cold as the side walls. A heavy application of mor- 
tar should be applied where the sills rest upon the wall; besides, the 
sills should be laid in mortar. The roof may be of any material 
desired. The interior should be divided into bins, located so 
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4 A SERVICEABLE ROOT CELLAR. 

a that they may be reached by a long wooden trough, one end of 
which can project out of either window, into which the roots are 
scooped direct from the wagon. Windows should be arranged so 
as to be readily opened or closed for ventilation. 

a A building with a capacity of three hundred bushels can be 
substantially built at an outlay of from forty to seventy-five dollars, 

a owing to the amount of work the owner performs himself. 





A STRONG AND CHEAP PAIR OF BOBS. 

ge 
The homemade sled illustrated herewith, after sketches sent 
us by Fred. C. McConkey, Niagara Co., N. Y., has runners four feet 
long, natural crooks, hewn out six inches broad and four inches 
deep and placed the same distance apart as those of an ordinary 
sleigh. The benches are six-by-eight-inch timber hewn out in the 
3 middle to four-by-six inches. The raves are two-by-six-inch plank 
7 four feet long. The whole is fastened together by two two-inch pins 
on each end passing through the rave, bench, and runner, and 
firmly wedged at both ends. A notch is cut in the top of the 
bench at the end two inches deep and six inches back to receive the 
raves, leaving the top perfectly smooth to receive the bolsters 
which are fastened on by an inch-and-a-quarter bolt passing 
through the bolster and bench, and keyed. The draw pieces are 
three-by-four-inch timber, fitted to the inside of the crook, and 
fastened with an inch-and-quarter pin passing through the rave, 
runner, and draw-piece, and wedged as before. The tongue is a 
round pole, with a head-block of three-by-four-inch timber with 
slots cut in the ends to receive the brace irons which pass through 
about six inches with a hook that fastens in an eye in the draw- 











piece and can be taken off. They are coupled together with chains 
about six feet long, with a hook on one end fastened toa ring in 
the bench of the front bob, and can be taken up or iet out at 
pleasure. Any farmer handy with tools can easily make sucha pair 
of bobs, the use of which will soon pay him for his work. - 





HOW TO LAY PLANK WALKS AND STABLE FLOORS. 


DR. BALANCEWHEEL. 
| 


If the reader will study the grain in the end of the planks in 
any walk, or as represented in Figs. 1 and 2, it will be seen that in 
the first the grain forms successive cups or gutters, which catch 
and hold the rain water, which causes the plank to decay quickly. 
It will also be seen that the same grain as it runs along the face of 
the plank makes long, sharp splinters, which in rain and shine 
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FIG. 1. WRONG WAY. FIG. 2. RIGHT WAY. 


soon warp up and endanger the feet, and tear the dresses ard are 
unsafe in many ways, besides rotting out the planks so much 
quicker. Now turn this same plank over, as shown in Fig. 2, and 
it will be seen how each close grain makes a little roof over its fel- 
low, and all liquids percolate through the loose grain and drain 
away, allowing the plank to dry quickly, while the splinters are no- 
where to be seen. Planks and boards should therefore be laid prop- 
erly as in Fig. 2 and not as in Fig. 1. 


WINTER CARE OF BEES. 
A. H. DUFF, KANSAS. 
—j : 

After the bees have been properly protected by the use of chaff 
hives, or placed in underground repositories, and are doing well, 
they should not be molested during the winter months, If at any 
time we find it necessary to do some work with them, we must 
choose a day warm enough for them to fly freely. If bees are dis- 
turbed in cold weather, they will fill themselves with honey, and if 
they cannot fly out to relieve themselves at the time, or soon there- 
after, they are liable to an attack of dysentery. 

When bees are wintered in chaff hives it is best to contract the 
entrance to the hives, and, in very cold weather, to close the 
opening entirely ; but, on warm days, when the bees can fly, the 
entrance should be opened to its full capacity. There is no danger 
whatever in closing the entrance of chaff hives*in cold weather, for 
the porous packing over the bees will allow enough air for the 
safety of the bees. Many bee-keepers make a mistake by allowing 
the full-sized entrance to remain open all winter, and, when snow 
comes and fills up the same, to clear it away. It is much better to 
have the opening covered with snow. Bees thus wintered should 
be examined at least twice during the winter, when the weather 
permits—about the first of January and the first to the middle of 
March. The packing should then be removed and opened out to 
the sun to dry ; the bees should be examined as to their stores, and, 
if any lack food, a few pounds of candy should be given them. 
Candy, made from granulated sugar, is the only food that should 
be given bees during winter. At the March examinations, espe- 
cially, colonies are often found out of food, no matter how well 
they may have been provided in the previous fall. Many colonies, 
from some cause, will consume double the amount of stores in win- 
ter that others do. 

A cellar of a proper temperature and condition is probably the 


safest place for winter- 
if< 


ing bees, but so many 
we 


cellars are used that 
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are not fit for the pur- 
pose that much trouble 
has resulted. <A bee 
cellar must be kept 
dark, and be used for no other purpose. It should be examined 
from time to time, and, if the bees are all quiet, no danger need be 
apprehended. If colonies are affected, they can easily be located 
by the noise they are making. On the first warm day they should 
be taken out and allowed to have a purifying flight, after which 
they are to be returned to the cellar, but not placed near the others. 
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WINTER CARE OF SHEEP IN THE NORTHWEST. 
F. W. ANDERSON, MONTANA. 
a: 

At the approach of cold weather every shed and pen should be 
made comfortable and convenient. A good winter sheep-shed 
should have the openings facing the south. It should be on sloping 
ground, and be closed all around except at the places of entrance. 
Inside should be racks for fodder, and low troughs for grain and 
other food, and, by all means, there ought to be good ventilation, 
but not draft. Behind the sheds the supply of hay may be depos- 
ited.in a long, low stack, reaching the length of the shed. The shed 
wall at this side, supposing it to be of boards, may have an opening 
of two feet in width, along its whole length, just above the hay- 
racks, which are ranged along the wall inside. Through this open- 
ing the racks can be conveniently filled, and the opening may be 
closed at any time by drop boards, hung on leather or iron hinges. 
In front of the shed should be a large yard, with a tight board fence. 
In good weather the sheep may be allowed to pasture in well-drained 
meadows, and in cabbage- or corn-fields after the crop has been 
secured. Sheep like such food and fatten on it. While it lasts 
little or no recourse need be made to the haystacks. It is well, too, 
to have several big lumps of rock salt in the yard and in the shed, 
and, by all means, an unlimited supply of pure water should be 
within reach of the sheep. If it is possible to have the water where 
they can go to it at will, so much the better ; there need then be no 
fear that they will drink so much in cold weather as to reduce their 
temperature too much. 

Some farmers think that sheep should never be watered in very 
cold weather, with snow on the ground, asserting that the snow 
gives moisture enough, and that water then reduces their tempera- 
ture to such an extent that they cannot withstand the severity of 
the weather. The fallacy of such a theory is very apparent. In 
summer time, with an abundance of green food, the sheep drink 


water when they can get it; how much more, then, do they need it 


in winter, when they subsist largely, and in the Northwest entirely, 
on dry feed. Without water, they are compelled 1)» eat snow, 
which, as many of us know from personal experience, does not sat- 
isfy like a good drink of water. Onthecontrary, it serves to chill the 
stomach and mouth, which is invariably followed by a feverish con- 
dition of the mucous membranes. In consequence of this, digestion 
becomes seriously impaired, for the time being, at least, and some- 
times it is entirely arrested. 
abdomen of the suffering animal; high fever sets in, followed by 
actual blood poisoning, and the victim dies. If its abdomen is 


ulcerated, and sometimes the bowels are punctured, permitting 
part of their contents to escape into the abdominal cavity. 


that the animal must have eaten some poisonous weed in the hay, 
or that it has been ‘‘ locoed.” 
where sheep have been kept on dry food many days in succession, 
and nibbled snow because they could not get water, some of them 
sickened and died as described ; while where water was given them 
once a day there was rarely a sick animal in the lot. 

The interior of the shed should be well bedded with straw or 
leaves, so that the sheep may be kept dry and warm. 
west hundreds of sheep are suffocated to death every winter 
through “piling up” in bitter cold nights in comfortless sheds in 
the vain effort to keep warm. The man who loses sheep in this way 


often destroys his entire next year’s profits in a single night, and | 


usually has but his own gross neglect to thank for the loss. Early 
lambs, where they can be properly cared for, mature earlier in pro- 


portion than later ones; but, unless they and their dams can be well | 
| cut out from the end next the ham. 


fed and sheltered, most of them will die, because their mothers can- 
not supply enough milk for them. If one has milk-producing feed 
and warm quarters, there is a good profit in raising early lambs 


in the Northwest; otherwise, no matter what the temptations may | 


be, the ewes should be bred so that the lambs will not be born till 
the grass has well ‘‘ started” in the spring, when the genial sunshine 
combined with an abundant supply of mothers’ milk will give the 
frisky youngsters a rapid and sturdy growth. 

Snow on the Sashes.—At this season we have frequent inquiries 
from novices in the management of cold-frames, as to the removal 
of snow from the sashes. This depends upon the condition of the 
plants at the time of the fall of snow. If the weather has been 
severe for some time, so that the soil, and the plants within the 


frames, are completely frozen, there is no need for immediate re- | 








backbone. 





Noxious gases then generate in the | 


| hock joint. 
opened, it is found to be filled with undigested food, the stomach is | 


The | 
owner looks at the swollen, rigid carcass, shakes his head, and says | 


I have noticed time and again that | 
| neck attached. 
| quantity of bacon is the primary object, let the piece remain so. 


In the North- 





moval of the snow. The plants during the winter are supposed 
be in a dormant state, and one of the points in the management * 
cold-frames is to keep them so, and prevent any movement . 
growth. Still, in mild spells, the plants become excited, and & 
vital functions are resumed, though their action is very languid. 
yet the plants are sensible of the withdrawal of any of the con. 
ditions necessary to their life and health. Light is one of thas 
essentials, and if these plants, when in this condition, be kept in 
the dark for a long time, they will suffer more or less, If the 
plants are completly frozen they will not be injured by the exclu- 
sion of light, which is the only injury the snow upon the sashes will 
be likely to cause. But, covered in this manner by snow, the con- 
tents will become thawed and ventilation be needed, and on this 
account, if for no other, the snow should be removed. Plants of 
cabbage, lettuce, and cauliflower, if thoroughly frozen when the 
snow fell, have been allowed to remain thus covered for two or 
even three weeks, without injury. If the snow fall after a mila 
period, when the plants are in a condition approaching activity, it 
should be removed at once. 





HOW TO CUT UP A HOG. 
B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 
ee 
With a sharp ax and a sharp butcher's knife at hand, lay the 
hog on the chopping bench, side down. With the knife make a 
cut near the ear clear across the neck and down to the bone. With 


| a dexterous stroke of the ax sever the head from the body. Lay 
| the carcass on the back, a boy holding it upright and keeping the 


forelegs well apart. With the ax proceed to take out the chine or 
If it is desired to put as much of the hog into neat 
meat as possible, trim to the chine very close, taking out none of 
the skin or outside fat with it. Otherwise the cutter need not be 
particular how much meat comes away with the bone. What does 
not go with the neat meat will be in the offal or sausage, and noth- 
ing will be lost. Lay the chine aside, and with the knife finish 
separating the two divisions of the hog. Next strip off with the 
hands the leaves or flakes of fat from the middles to the hams. 


| Seize the hock of the ham with the left hand, and with the knife in 


the other proceed to round out the ham, giving it a neat oval shape. 
Be very particular in shaping the ham. If it is spoiled in the first 
cutting, no subsequent trimming will put it into a form to suit 
exactly the fastidious public eye. Trim off the surplus lean and 
fat and projecting pieces of bone. Cut off the foot just above the 
The piece, when finished, should have nearly the form 
of a regular oval, with its projecting handle or hock. 

With the ax cut the shoulder from the middling, making the 
cut straight across near the elbow joint. Take off the end ribs or 
“‘spare bone” from the shoulder, trim the piece, and cut off the 
foot. For home use, trim the shoulder, as well as the other pieces, 
very closely, taking off all of both lean and fat that can be spared. 
If care was taken to cut away the head near the ear, the shoulder 
will be at first about as wide as long, having a good deal of the 
If the meat is intended for sale, and the largest 


But if it is preferred to have plenty of lard and sausage, cut a smart ° 
strip from off the neck side of the shoulder, and make the piece 
assume the form of a parallelogram, with the hock attached to one 
end. Trim a slice of fat from the back of the middling, take off 
the ‘‘short ribs,” and, if preferred, remove the long ribs from the 
whole piece. The latter, however, is not often done by the farm- 
ers. Put the middling in nice shape by trimming it wherever 


needed, which, when finished, will be very much like a square in 


form, perhaps a little longer than broad, with a small circular piece 


The six pieces of neat meat are now ready for the salter. The 
head is next cut open longitudinally from side to side, separating 
the jowl from the top or “‘head,” so-called. The jawbone of the 
jowl is cut at the angle or tip, and the “swallow,” which is the 
larynx or upper part of the windpipe, is taken out. The head 
piece is next cut open vertically, and the lobe of the brain is taken 
out, and the ears and nose are removed. 

The bone of the chine is cut at several places for the conven- 
ience of the cook, and the task of the cutter is tinished. Besides 
the six pieces of neat meat, there are the chine, souse, jowl, head, 
fat, sausage, two spare and two short ribs, and various other small 
bits derived from each hog. A good cutter, with an assistant to 
carry away the pieces and help otherwise, can cut out from fifty to 


sixty hogs in a day. 
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ORMONDE, THE GREAT THOROUGHBRED. 
a 

In England, where racing is regarded as a national institution, 
the highest renown a horse can acquire is by victories on the turf. 
Judged by this standard, few horses have ever achieved greater 
distinction than Ormonde, whose portrait is given herewith. Up 
to his time only three other horses had ever won the “triple crown” 
of the three great races ina single year. During his turf career 
Ormonde ran sixteen races, winning every one. Of these, it was in 
his three-year-old-form that he won ten, including the three classic 
events of the Derby; the Doncaster, St Leger, and the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas. His total winnings that year amounted to $107,615, 
and the value of all the prizes he secured while on the turf was 
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left a field of seven others nowhere. After winning two minor 
events, he was the victor at Doncaster in a canter. His career dur- 
ing the remainder of that season was a series of easy triumphs, and 
he went into winter quarters as sound as when he had come out in 
the previous spring. At the opening of the season of 1887, great 
expectations were indulged in regard to him ; but, like many others 
of the St. Agnes family he showed symptoms of roaring. During 
the season however he ran six races, and took them all, greatly to 
the delight of his admirers, who felt that his defeat would be little 
less than a national calamity. His last appearance on the turf was 
in the July meeting at Newmarket. But the infirmity which has 
aifected most of the horses of the Agnes strain did not spare him, 
and he was found to bearoarer. He was sold for. $81,000, and 






THE RENOWNED PRIZE-WINNER ORMONDE. 


$122,825. Ormonde descended from a distinguished ancestry. His 
sire Bend Or was the Derby winner of 1880, his grandsire Don- 
caster won it in 1873. _Thormanby, the maternal grandsire of Bend 
Or, was the winner in 1860, and Teddington, the grandsire of 
Doncaster, in 1851. Besides these Derby winners, Ormonde also 
numbers among his immediate ancestors Stockwell, Pantaloon, 
Irish Birdcatcher, and other renowned horses. . 
Ormonde was bred by the Duke of Westminster; foaled in 
1888, his sire Bend Or, dam Lady Agnes. He. isa bright bay, fif- 
teen hands three inches high, with long shoulders, high withers, 
great depth of chest, powerful forearms and loins. His first race 
was in April 1886, when he won the Two Thousand Guineas, beat- 
ing Minting by two lengths. This was followed by his triumph on 
Epsom Downs, where he beat The Bard by a length and a half, and 





taken to the Argentine Republic in the hope that the change of 
climate would prove beneficial. Whether these hopes have been 
justified in any degree is not positively known. It is reported that 
he has been resold for $75,000 to Baron Hirsch of London, who is 
expected to restore him to England. He is to be placed in the stud, 
where it is hoped that by proper care in the selection of dams his 
progeny may inherit his great qualities, and escape his hereditary 
infirmity. 





Loss in Feeding.—This applies both to animals and plants. 
Too frequently sufficient food is not given to make the results prof- 
itable,—thus entailing the loss of what is given,—or the proper 
kind of food is not fed to secure the end sought. The food required 
to secure good yields of butter differs from that necessary to get 
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the best results in eggs. The kind of fertilizer that is best for 
wheat is somewhat unlike that which will give the best returns in 
potatoes. The farmer must know something of the composition, 
chemically speaking, of the product that he desires, whether it be 
butter, flesh, or the various kinds of garden and field crops, then 
make his feed, or fertilizer to correspond. This is simply another 
way of saying that he should farm intelligently. 


THE FOOD OF AGRICULTURAL CROPS. 


J. J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SIR J. B. LAWES’ EXPERIMENTS, 
ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 


a 

Many terms which represent substances of the highest impor- 
tance te agriculture, and which, to the farmers of the present day, 
have become “ household words,” such as phosphate, potash, nitro- 
gen, ammonia, or nitric acid, formed no part of the science of agri- 
culture a century ago. 

So little was known regarding the relation to the soil of some 
of the most important ingredients of plant-growth, that, at the sug- 
gestion of an eminent chemist, a patent was taken out for fusing 
phosphate of lime and potash with other substances into a glass, to 
prevent them from being washed out of the soil; while at the same 
time some one else was bringing chemical action to bear upon phos- 
phates to increase their solubility. By degrees it became known 
that the three most important foods of plants—phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, and nitrogen—exist in the soil in a very insoluble form, and that 
by the action of the roots of plants the two former substances are dis- 
solved and taken up as food; while organic nitrogen, called humus 
by the older chemists, is the source of the nitric acid found in the 
water of the soil; and that until the nitrogenous compound of the 
humus has become nitrified, it possesses comparatively small manur- 
ing properties. 





quantities, there could no longer be any doubt that nitric acid is the 
chief source of the nitrogen in some of our crops, and that the 
necessity for the application of nitrogen in a manure depends upon 
the capability of the soil to liberate a sufficient amount of nitric 
acid to supply the wants of the crop. 


It is evident that nitric acid and its salts, such as the nitrates of | 
sodaand potash,and lime, being very soluble in water, andformingon | 
fixed compounds with the soil, like phosphoric acid, or potash, can- | 


not accumulate; what is not taken up by the crops is more or less 
completely washed out during the winter. 

Each year, therefore, fresh quantities of nitric acid are formed, 
partly from the organic matter existing in the soil, and partly from 
that supplied in the ordinary manures of the farm. The quantity 
available for the crop varies every year. For instance, after a very 
wet winter and spring a wheat crop may find very little left for its 
use when its active growth takes place in the spring, and must 


depend upon the amount liberated in the soil during its growth, or | 


upon a direct application of nitrates in manure. 


Sources OF NITROGEN.—The use of phosphates for root-crops | 


has sometimes led to the idea that these and the cereal crops do not 
obtain their nitrogen from the same source, and that the former are 
less dependent upon a supply of nitric acid in the soil. It is quite 
true that full agricultural crops of roots are frequently grown by the 
use of a manure which contains a soluble phosphate and no nitro- 
gen, but in these cases the soil must be equal to furnishing the 
amount of nitric acid required by the crop. It is known that the 
formation of nitric acid in the soil is much more rapid in the sum- 
mer and autumn than at other times, and that constant stirring the 
soil so as to expose fresh surfaces to the air increases this forma- 
tion. Root crops, beginning their active growth at the time when 
cereals are ripening, can obtain from the soil large quantities of 
nitric acid which were not available for the grain crops; the great 
exhaustion of the soil which follows the removal of a large root crop 
also proving that it obtains its nitrogen from the same source as the 
cereals. It is somewhat remarkable that maize, which is so largely 
grown in the United States, is said to be mostly benefited by the appli- 
cation of mineral manures, and to derive its nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, and not from the soil. Owing to the growth of maize 
taking place during the summer and autumn, it would, like the 
root crops, be less dependent upon a direct supply of nitrogen in 
manures; but, at the same time, it is reasonable to suppose that the 


source of the nitrogen in maize is the same as that of other cereal 
crops. So far as our agricultural crops are concerned, the evidence | 
at command points to the conclusion that our cereal crops, pasture- | 


grasses, and various root crops, depend for their supply of nitrogen 





When it was found that the drainage-water taken | 
from the soil when the crop is in full vigor of its growth contains no | 
nitric acid, while at all other times it does contain it in more or less | 





$$$ 
most entirely upon the nitric acid in the soil. Although th 
source of the nitrogen in leguminous plants has been the subject of” 
scientific inquiries and experiments since the beginning of the 
present century, it is only since the various substances which 
stitute the food of plants have been produced in a separate pn 
as chemical salts, and have been applied, separately or pe 
bined, to the various crops grown in rotation, that the distinctive 
character of the leguminous crops in regard to the effect of nitrog. 
enous manures has been clearly brought out. There igs no doa 
that the great influence of such a substance as nitrate of soda upon 
corn crops and roots, and its want of effect upon leguminous crops, 
has led to the conclusion that the latter plants obtain their nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. Experiments carried out with the utmost 
care upon leguminous plants provided with abundance of mineral. 
food only, and with air from which every compound of nitrogen ~ 
had been extracted, established the fact that, under these condi. 
tions, no increase of nitrogen in the plants took place. 

MANURIAL Errects.—The general results of the Rothamsteg 
experiments appear to show that while mineral manures, especially 
those containing potash, produce a large increase in leguminous 
crops, neither salts of ammonia, nitrate of soda, nor rape-cake, 
which furnish organic nitrogen, appear to have any decided infiy- 
ence upon them. This indicates a very distinct difference in the 
source from which the cereal and leguminous crops obtain their 
nitrogen ; for, in the same field, and within a few feet of each other, 
nitrate of soda alone applied to a continuous barley crop has pro- 
duced an average of thirty-three bushels per acre, for thirty-six 
years in succession. The absence of effect upon leguminous crops 
from the application of nitrate of soda as a top-dressing is the more 
remarkable as analyses of the subsoil, where lucern (the roots of 
which have penetrated nine feet from the surface) has been growing 
for some years, showed that considerable quantities of nitric acid 
had been removed; while upon a soil where white clover had been 
grown the subsoil below the reach of the roofs was much richer 
in nitric acid than it was within the range of the roots. Compar- 
ing these results with those on the adjoining soil and subsoil where 
wheat and fallow had been under experiments for many years, 
there appeared to have been greater production of nitric acid in the 
soil where the white clover had grown than where the wheat grew; 
and, at the same time, the subsoil where the lucern was growing 
was poorer in nitric acid than the subsoil of the white clover, or of 
the wheat land. In one year as much as 300 pounds per acre has 
been taken off in the lucern, although the land has received no 
manure containing nitrogen for thirty years; while the wheat crop 
alternating with fallow cannot collect one-tenth of that quantity. 





HOW TO CARE FOR RUNNING GEAR. 


a 

The repair and renewal of running gear is often a burdensome 
expense to farmers who keep a variety of carts, racks, farm wagons, 
and riding carriages. Not infrequently this expense is largely 
increased by lack of care, or by ignorance of the effects which 
varied atmospheric conditions have upon the woodwork of wheels, 
These, if badly constructed at the start, are costly articles, though 
they be had as a gift. To attain the best and most economical re- 
sults, it is necessary to begin with honestly-constructed gears, and 
then give them intelligent care. 

The idea is quite prevalent that wheels do best when housed 
upon an earth floor—a practice that is not only unnecessary but, 
under ordinary conditions, positively harmful. Besides the actual 
wear by use, the agents most destructive to running gears: are 
moisture and the sun’s heat. Unless the woodwork is thoroughly 
protected by paint or varnish 1t will swell whenever it is wet, caus- 
ing ‘‘ springing ” of the spokes, splitting of hub and felly, and per- 
haps the “dishing” of the whole wheel. If a gear is not thoroughly 
protected by paint it can be readily seen that an earthen floor, usu- 
ally quite moist, is, therefore, not the best kind of support. When 
wheels are long exposed to the sun’s rays there is likely to be a 
shrinkage of the wood that opens the joints readily, admitting 
moisture. When it is necessary to leave a cart or wagon out of 
doors, let some old blankets or pieces of carpeting be thrown over 
the wheels, or, better still, have on hand a sheet of cheap cloth large 
enough to cover body, wheels, and all. Frequent painting of farm 
wagons, sleds, etc., together with care as to exposure, will save 
many dollars of expense. A light carriage or wagon that is driven 
upon the road should have its rims painted and the whole vehicle 
varnished at least once each year. That will go a long way toward 
protecting it from the action of the weather. 











- izers, will be largely de- 


ee 
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MANAGEMENT OF STABLE MANURE. GINSENG AND ITS CULTIVATION. 


—_— , A. 8S. FULLER. 
There are a few general principles in regard to the manage- 


ae 
nt of manures which every farmer ought to comprehend and act The great demand and high prices paid for the dried roots of the 
me Every particle of it, both solid and liquid, should be saved, little native plant, so long known by its Chinese name of ginseng, 
«tga ould be kept in such condition, till it is used, as to render its | very naturally incites inquiry in regard to its history, propagation, 
es elements easy to be appropriated by plants. and cultivation. For how many centuries this root has held a high 
nd is bat one way to save liquid manure on the ordinary | position in the materia medica of China is unknown, but it must 
farm io no water-tight gutter is provided behind the cattle. | have been considered a valuable medicine for ages because in the 
This is by placing behind the animals a sufficient quantity of dry great forests of Chinese Tartary where it once grew in abundance 
absorbents, as road dust, muck, loam, leaves, or other suitable it is now nearly or quite extinct. But the Chinese who change not 
terial; care being taken to have it free from foul seed. If this | in their opinions or habits believe that ginseng is a veritable pana- 
nee a material is thrown out and thoroughly mixed with the | cea for “all the ills that flesh is heir to,” so continue to seek it wher- 
bem o ‘ates the horse manure, without too much coarse straw, or | ever it is to be found, even in the land of the barbarians or that of 
ioe be ddi ng, being also mixed in over the whole heap from day | the United States. Great must have been the rejoicing among the 
. day, and the whole properly cared for afterward, a manure | Chinese doctors when they learned that the precious plant had 
very rich in plant food will be the result. This proper care includes been found here, and in the same latitude and under similar condi- 
prevention of rapid heating, and of washing by rains. Manure, to | tions as in Chinese Tartary, but they appear to have kept very quiet 
be readily appropriated by growing crops, must be broken down, or | about it for many years, and yet all the time getting a considerable 
disintegrated, by rotting. To accomplish this rapidly it is neces- | quantity from this country through their English agents and fora 
sary that heat be generated within the mass, and that plenty of | far less price than it could be obtained for at home. i 
moisture be present. The liquid dressing that can be saved is, in its Linnzus when giving a scientific name to the American gin- 
chemical changes, a very active heat producer, as are also the drop- seng must have considered it closely allied or identical with the 
pings of horses. Unless care is taken, too much heat will be pro- | Chinese plant, for he gave it the generic name of Panax, from an 
duced, and the nitrogenous elements, the most costly part of fertil- | old Greek name used by Theophrastus to indicate a panacea or rem- 
ss edy for all complaints of 
the flesh; then added the 
specific name of quinque- 
folium, that is five-leaved, 





stroyed. This can be pre- 
vented by the frequent 
turning of the heaps ; sup- 
plying sufficient moisture 
to the interior to check ex- 
cessive fermentation, tak- 
ing care that none can 
drain away; or by mixing 
the manure proper with 
alternate layers of muck 
or similar material. In any 
event the heap should be 
kept in a moist condition, 
either by throwing back 
upon it the liquid that 
drains out at the bottom, if 
there be any such; by a 
throwing on the pileall the ~ 
waste liquids from the 
house, or if necessary, by 
supplying a sufficient 
amount of clear water. 


botanical works Panazx 
quinquefolium. There are 
several native species of 
Panax but none of them 
possess the aromatic pun- 
gent taste of the one known 
as ginseng, therefore not: 
in demand for either home 
use or export. That gin- 
seng possesses any special 
medicinal properties is 
very doubtful although its 
long and continued use 
f among the Chinese would 
rather lead us to think 
otherwise, but like many 
other medicines in constant 
| ** use among the Chinese its 
We are all too careless ee ee a a a supposed valuable _proper- 
about saving every parti- THE ST. BERNARD DOG COLONEL. tution ce Ge 
cle possible of this prime ane tT 3 ashion, or the e ects 0! 
essential to successful farming. It is perfectly proper to look after | imagination. We are more inclined: to think that the medicinal 
the small leaks on the farm, but such wastefulness as iscommonly | virtue of this root is wholly imaginary from the fact that the Chi- 
seen in the case of manures is not a small affair. It is frequently | nese doctors claim that the roots of different shape possess widely 
of such magnitude as to wipe out every particle of what might other- | different medical properties, although this may be only an excuse 
wise be profit, and demands the serious consideration of farmers. for a little sharp practice in increasing charges while attending 
wealthy patients. For instance, when the ordinary dry roots of 
COLONEL, THE ROUGH-COATED ST. BERNARD. ginseng are worth their weight in silver in China, should one be 
found assuming the form of a man with body, legs, etc., it will 
readily sell for its weight in gold, and perhaps be doled out only to 
such invalids as are able and willing to pay for such luxurious 








ae 
The illustration herewith is an excellent likeness of ‘‘ Colonel,” 
a celebrated rough-coated St. Bernard dog. He is owned a 7 
roprietors of the Elmira Telegram, to whom he was presented by damn ’ : 
sailing metropolitan friends. ‘‘Colonel” first saw the light in | medicine. ao are not bes —- bernie 8 bp of 
Thune, Switzerland, and was imported about two years ago by Mr. | the roots as ” a, we are to supply 4 oh Be 
Hoff, of the Hospice kennels. Ee was four years old last March, Ginseng is indigenous to the greater part of the cooler regions 
stands thirty-one inches at the shoulder and weighs one hundred | of the United States. In Georgia and Alabama it is found in the 
and seventy pounds. He was sired by Guido (6,106) out of Mr. mountains and thence northward along the elevated plateaus, grad- 
Wyttenbock’s ‘‘ Belline” and shows his good breeding both in looks | ually descending to near the sea level in some of our Northern 
and action. His kennel name is ‘‘ Max,” but when passed to his States. It appears to thrive best in loamy soils, such as are usually 
present ownership he was renamed ‘‘ Colonel,” in honor of one of the | found in sugar maple and oak forests at the North. Shade seems also. 
donors. He has a magnificent, evenly-marked head, and a very | to be essential, for when the plants are exposed to the direct rays of 
intelligent eye. In color he is white with dark brindle markings | the sun they soon die out, and for this reason open field or garden 
and a coat as fine as silk, He has « fine set of legs and is graceful | cultivation of the plants has rarely or never been attended with suc 
of movement. He is an especial favorite of the children of whom | cess. The proper way to start a plantation is to select a piece of 
he is particularly fond, and a mutual admiration exists between | land at the edge of some forest where the plants are found growing 
them. “Colonel” is, in fact, a fine representative of the noblest | wild. Then clear out all the underbrush and small trees, leaving 
breed of dogs in the world. Of them it may truly be said that they | just enough of the larger ones to afford the shade required. This 
possess beauty without vanity, strength without arrogance, and | should be done in spring or during the summer, then break up the 





fidelity without selfishness. , | surface of the soil with a harrow, steel rakes, hoes, or other imple-. 


o 


and so it stands to-day in . 
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ments to the depth of two or three inches, removing all weeds, 
grasses and their roots. 
the reception of seeds and small unsalable roots as collected in the 
autumn, the season of ripening depending somewhat upon latitude. 

Ginseng berries are of a crimson color when ripe, each contain- 
ing two seeds, produced in small clusters at the top of a central 
peduncle elevated above the principal leaves. When gathering the 
seed the roots may also be dug up, and all small and unsalable ones 
preserved and replanted in the prepared bed. The seed should be 
rubbed from the pulp very carefully with the hand, and then sown, 
or better pressed into the ground with the finger about half an inch 


deep, and one every six inches along the row. The rows should be | 
| milker can be kept as cheaply with shorts and silage as the dry cow - 
| can be on hay and the ordinary plan of keep. One of the most suc. 


from one to two feet apart for convenience in removing weeds, 
should any appear. Both seeds and plants should be in the ground 


before hard frosts occur in autumn, for when these come the leaves | 


of the large trees will fall on the bed and give the natural protec- 
tion required. 

The following season no cultivation will be needed—if the bed 
is thinly covered with leaves—except to cut out sprouts and remove 
any large coarse weeds which may spring up from seeds or roots 
left in the ground. If winds blow away the leaves needed as a 
mulch, a few old dead branches of trees may be scattered about to 
hold the mulch in place. 


same bed worked over and restocked with seeds or small plants. 


Some who have tried it, say that raising ginseng can be made prof- | 
itable where a man has suitable land in a forest or grove near at | 


hand. The cost of preparing a bed cannot be very much and the 
seed can be obtained from the wild plants in our forests. 





WINTER DAIRIES. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
—— 

Winter dairying is practicable to those who will put themselves 
in the line of progressive dairy thought, but it cannot be carried on 
with old-time methods. ‘The failure of cows to breed at the proper 
time” is not the greatest obstacle to overcome in winter dairying. 
First, the barn, the stable, the water, the feed, and the cow each 
have to be considered and made to harmonize with the ‘‘ changed 
season.” The winter care of the milking dairy is an artificial crea- 
tion, as compared with the usual summer keep. There must be a 
warm stable—not allowed to approach the freezing temperature. 
It must be kept at least 20° above. Light in this stable should be 
abundant, and sunshine fall as much as possible within its walls. 
There should be an abundant supply of water at command in the 
barn, so that the cows can be watered there without much labor. 
This is cheaply provided for with a thirty barrel galvanized iron 
tank, with close cover, standing in the stable near the cows, sup- 
plied from a well or spring. Then the water is supplied to the cows 
at a uniform temperature of 50°, without heaters or pipes. The 
winter food most conducive to abundant milk flow is cheaply pro- 
vided for by the use of the silo and bran, with a luncheon of clover 


hay. Six tons of silage for each cow will abundantly feed her ! 


from November to May 20; mill feed at twelve dollars per ton will 
supply the food for a milch cow for ten cents per day. 
even better than this. Hay to exceed three pounds per day to each 
cow is not needed in the winter dairy. 

There is trouble in having the cows breed soas to bring them 
into the dairy in October. In practice, the cows must begin to 
calve by September 1, or the last of them will not come into the 
dairy until the first of December. Still, there will be a few of the 
cows that will not be ‘‘ dictated to,” and, with the usual result, some 
of the best cows will come in next season very late and take their 
place among the summer springers, and often these are sold to go 
to New York or Philadelphia, to recruit the city milk dairies there. 
The money thus received for the springer goes into a Western cow 
that comes in later, the exchange being about an even ‘‘ swap.” 
Nearly every town has a cow merchant who buys summer milkers 
of the farmers, to go East, and also brings in droves from Central 
and Western Ohio, and sells to these same farmers. The overplus 
of these droves is added to the others, and a combined ‘‘load” is 
sent East. In this way the dairyman who is alert to his business is 
enabled to dispose of cows that do not come in at the right season 
to those who want all-the-year-round dairies at little if any sacrifice 
of first cost. 

The winter dairy, rightly managed, is profitable because the 
prices for dairy produce are much better from September to June 
than from April to November 15, which is about the limit of milk- 


The bed thus prepared will be ready for | 


At the end of the third season the roots | 
will have reached a marketable size and may then be dug, and the | 








—— 
I 


| giving for the summer dairy. The milking period of the October 


calving cow is fully sixty days longer than that of the spring milke. 
There is little difficulty in keeping the October milkergs in prolfies 
ble milk-giving nine months, often more, and the men With silog 
and winter dairies show the figures that their cows give fully one. 
fourth more milk in the same number of days than will the same 
dairy milked in summer, and the balance of the milk obtaineg in 
the longer milking period is clear gain. The dairy that gives forty. 
five dollars worth of milk in summer gives sixty-five dollars winter 
milked. 

The question of cheap winter feeding is being rapidly settled 
with many. Others are now fully of the opinion that the winter 


cessful dairymen of New York, who keeps his dairy on silage the 
year round, puts the cost at: grain, twenty-five dollars; silage, 


| twelve dollars,; average income of each cow, seventy-five dollars 
| An acie of good silage more than keeps a cow one year; this ig a 


result that scores of other farmers testify to, and with as good suc- 
cess. The advantages of winter dairying aside from all this in the 
way of paying markets, cheaper labor, more uniform care of the 
cows, and other matters need no elaboration here. To the man who 
has a well-cared-for winter dairy these matters are self evident. 


CARE OF CALVES IN WINTER. 


—<_>-__ 





It is the common experience on many farms that young stock 
do not much more than hold their own from fall to spring. What 
growth they get is obtained on pasture, and, too commonly, this 
becomes appreciable only when they have entered upon their sec- 
ond summer. Calves should be kept growing during their first 
winter, for more than one reason. In the first place it is foolish to 
throw away the feed of a whole winter, and get no return for it, 
In addition to this, it is unquestionably true that calves raised for 
the dairy are dwarfed in their productive powers, and their future 
usefulness crippled, by the lack of care and proper food for growth 
in their younger days. If it is profitable to raise calves at all, it is 
most profitable to keep them growing thriftily from the day of 
their birth until they reach maturity. 

There are three points that should be kept in mind during a 
calf’s first winter. It should have dry, clean, and warm quarters 
to sleep in. It should not have to drink large quantities of ice cold 
water. It should have an abundance of such food as will promote 
the growth of bone and muscle. Pens are much better for calves 
during their first winter than stanchions. They can be kept 
warmer in this way, can have a better bed to sleep upon, and they 
will grow better if given a chance to move about without the fret- 
ting caused by restraint. When calves are watered but once a day, 
and then with very cold water, the whole system receives such a 
shock that growth is out of the question. This must be realized by 
every one who has seen these little things shivering over a trough of 
ice water, from which their thirst has compelled them to drink 
greedily. If older stock must drink this, at least let a sufficient 
quantity for the calves be tempered by a kettle of hot water from 


| the kitchen stove. 
I have done | 


Fine hay, of which a part should be clover, if possible, witha 
little bran and crushed oats, and an occasional feed of pulped roots 
will prove a desirable feed for calves at this time. They need no 


| fattening foods, provided they are housed warmly, but plenty of 


the elements that give growth. If skim-milk can be spared for 
them, it will give good returns in increased size and in the develop- 
ment of the heifers. It pays to keep the young things growing, for 
when growth ceases, not only is there no interest on the invest- 
ment, but the time spent in caring for them is lost also. 


The India Rubber Tree.—Few plants are so well adapted for 
home decoration as is the India rubber tree (Ficus elastica), and 
few are so readily grown and cared for, or will produce the same 
excellent effect if displayed among other plants. Especially attract- 
ive are the white, and the golden variegated form, the latter being 
the best. The gold band about the leaves is an inch wide and forms 
a beautiful contrast to the dark shining green of the center. A- 
desirable species of this genus is F. stipulata, a handsome climber 
with small, round, dark green leaves that will cling tenaciously to 
any rough surface. It is excellent for conservatory decoration, 
where it can remain permanently. The leaves of these plants, not 
being numerous, can be readily kept free from dust by wiping with 
a moist sponge. This should also be done with palms and all large 
leaved plants, at least once a week. 
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THE CAPERCAILZIE. 


—>—— 
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The largest bird of the grouse family is the one bearing the 
Scotch name of capercailzie. Its form and general appearance are 
y clearly shown in the accompanying engraving. A full-grown 
specimen weighs from ten to twelve pounds, and exceptional in- 
stances are reported of much greater weights. The capercailzie is 
found from the wooded regions of the Pyrenees and Balkans north- 
ward through Europe to the great coniferous forests of Norway, 
Sweden and Russia and across Northern Asia to the Pacific ocean. 
In its habits it greatly resembles its smaller American congener, the 
Canada grouse or ‘“‘spruce partridge.” It subsists on such fruits, 
seeds and insects as the forests afford, and in their aosence makes 





sufficiently numerous by natural increase to take its place among 
American game birds. He states that Scotland, where it had 
become extinct, is now restocked by the descendants of some one 
hundred and fifty adult birds which were shipped across the North 
sea from Sweden about half a century ago. If imported to the 
United States and set free in the Yellowstone national park, in the 
Adirondacks and other Eastern localities, under the protection of 
rigid game laws, and in private preserves, there is no reason to doubt 
that in time they would, by natural increase, become common 
throughout the pine and spruce regions of the country from Maine 
to Georgia and Oregon, making a valuable addition to our game birds. 





Do Animals Think?—A study of the habits and ways of animals 

















THE CAPERCAILZIE AT HOME. 


shift upon the needles and young cones of pine and spruce. It is 
extremely hardy, surviving intense degrees of cold, and, hke 
American grouse, finding shelter by burrowing under the deep 
snow. It is not a migratory bird, but if left undisturbed will con- 
tinue to inhabit the same piney-wood slope year after year. The 
capercailzie is the noblest of all game birds, next to the wild turkey, 
and its flesh is delicious. 

But of what interest is all this to American sportsmen? Very 
much, if it is properly applied. Hon. W. W. Thomas, Jr., United 
States Minister to Sweden and Norway, in a communication to the 
State Department recommends that the capercailzie be introduced 
into the United States and properly protected until it shall become 













is greatly conducive to the easy management of them. No doubt 
animels think and reason to a greater extent than we give them 
credit for, and consequently our training of them may be sometimes 
wrong and abortive. One may frequently notice instances of the 
reasoning power in animals, horses especially. Here is one. A 
horse, old enough to have acquired considerable knowledge, was 
put im an apple orchard to pasture. He began to taste the 
windfall apples and finally settled down to a sweet-apple tree until 
he had eaten what lay on the ground. He then tried to reach 
the fruit from the branches but could not. After walking around 
the tree a few times he backed up against the stem and shook 
the tree until he brought down a shower of fruit which he began to 
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eat. This seems to be an act based on thought and reason, and 
knowledge of cause and effect, and not one of mere chance. 


—— 


WINTER MANAGEMENT OF FARM POULTRY. 
MISS H. C. DUDLEY, KENTUCKY. 
te 
The usefulness of hens next year depends to a great extent 
upon the way they are wintered. If properly cared for they will 


begin to lay early in the spring, a greater proportion of their eggs | 


will prove fertile, and the chicks hatched will inherit strong, 
healthy constitutions, grow rapidly, and escape many of the 
diseases common to their kind. A right system of management 


will enable the hens to produce a sufficient quantity of eggs during | 
winter to repay liberally for the extra food and attention given | 


them. 


try to winter more than your henhouse will shelter comfortably; 
crowding together invites disease. Experienced poultry keepers 


find that from fifty to one hundred hens are as many as can be 
profitably kept in one yard; when the number is increased the | 


proportion of eggs is lessened. So cull your flock judiciously, 
leaving those only that you feel sure will do good work. Be hard- 
hearted for.once, and gather up those long cherished favorites that 
are too old and too fat for future usefulness: it is a kindness to cut 
them off now before life has become a burden from old age and 
infirmity. Then select a number of your nicest hens to keep, those 
in their second and third year will be most profitable, and in addi- 
tion to these choose about the same number of your prettiest pullets, 
which, if early hatched, will begin to lay in the fall and continue 
at intervals throughout the winter. The eggs of the older hens, 
however, are best for hatching, and the hens themselves will make 
more reliable mothers. ~ 

Next, get rid of all your roosters except half a dozen of the 
finest,—or, better still, market every one of them, and buy a lot of 
thoroughbreds. An infusion of new blood will work wonders. If 
your object is to raise early broilers, procure some Plymouth Rock, 
or Wyandotte cockerels. You will find that the chicks of mixed 
blood will be healthy, hardy and attain a desirable size. But 


should you wish to improve the laying qualities of your flock, buy 


a thoroughbred Leghorn cock. The pullets resulting from this 
cross will be much larger than the pure Leghorns, will prove 
excellent layers and be less inclined to sit than their mothers. By 
a succession of judicious crosses you can, in a few years, grade up 
a flock of common hens until they assume a uniform color and 
markings. Such a flock about the house and lawn is really orna- 
mental, and will give pleasure to all who see it; and _ besides, 
one is less apt to consider troublesome the work of caring for that 
which is both handsome and profitable. We instinctively feel that 
it will not do to neglect fine stock, and, if we take a pride and a 
pleasure in the contemplation of our pets, we are likely to go about 
them oftener, to study their dispositions, and try to discover what 


method of treatment will enable them to do their best work. After | 


the flock is reduced in number we can afford to feed it better, and 
we will probably find the number of eggs increased, for it is the 
surplus food that makes eggs. Barely sufficient nutriment to 
sustain life leaves nothing over for egg production. 

The next thing to do is to take a look at the henhouse; the 
walls are probably not at all tight, numerous cracks all about, or a 
board off here and there. These openings were very useful last 
summer, admitting plenty of fresh air on sultry nights, but in 
winter there is no need for so much ventilation. 
air everywhere, and an almost imperceptible aperture will cause 
quite a draft; therefore, nail on the boards and make the house as 
tight as possible, for even the hardiest breeds of fowls will produce 
few eggs in winter unless they have a comfortable roosting-place. 
A good tight roof is indispensable; cold rains and snow will cause 
roup and other diseases. If the sides of the house are thin and 
open, they may be made almost impervious to the cold by placing 
tall cornstalks against the outer walls. This is both inexpensive 


and easily done, and the stalk fodder can be quickly removed next | 


spring. There is no real necessity for building costly, elaborate 
houses for poultry; simple, inexpensive structures will answer 
every purpose, provided they are comfortable and convenient. 


Before winter sets in, clean the house thoroughly and give it a good 


coat of whitewash, sprinkling kerosene upon walls, perches and 


floors: then make a number of new nests, of soft grass, leaves, or | 
straw, and last of all dust the floor liberally with dry earth, or fine | 


coal ashes. If your hens have not been accustomed to laying in 








The first thing to do is to reduce the size of the flock. Do not | 





Cold purifies the | 





the henhouse confine them there for several consecutive days unt 
two or three o’clock in the afternoon, and they wiil soon Heer. 
attached to the house, especially if food and water are cuppiigd 
them. It is also a good plan to place their dust baths in doors 

During cold weather eggs should be collected twice daily it 
they freeze and crack open in the nest the hens will discover hate 
contents, and acquire the vice of egg-eating. Freezing also destro 
the vitality of an egg, and, as soon as the weather’ turns wae 
decomposition will take place. For this reason and for the sake of 
greater cleanliness it is better to keep artificial nest eggs, 

A poultry yard should be placed upon sandy soil which drains 
itself naturally, but if this is not feasible, throw several loads of 
sand and gravel around the house. Last fall I had the hard cog] 
ashes emptied in my yard; it not only formed a firm and dry walk 
but the cinders furnished the fowls with grinding material for 
their crops. Charcoal sifted from wood ashes should also be sup- 
plied them, and broken oyster shells, ground bone, or some other 
shell-forming materials. A long shed closed toward the north and 
west is a better place for feeding fowls in winter than the house in 
which they roost, as greater cleanliness can thus be obtained, and 
the fowls are induced to take more exercise. Even in the very 
coldest weather they should not be allowed to remain all day upon 
their perches. 





DEVELOPING THE PULLETS. 
D. WEBB, MAINE. 
a 

Those who are raising pullets for layers should carefully dis- 
tinguish between the food that is necessary for making cockerels fit 
for market, and that which will develop the laying pullets. A very 
large percentage of layers are both temporarily and permanently 
injured in ability to produce eggs by the improper course of feed- 
ing which many poultry keepers employ. We rarely see large 
quantities of corn, or corn meal given to colts or calves to assist in 
bringing them to maturity. Oats, bran and clover are considered, 
and wisely so, as best for this purpose. When food is given in 
excess to a growing animal, not only is the food wasted, but its 
digestive apparatus is weakened ; since, when an almost exclusive 
diet of corn is fed, the growing chick must eat excessive quantities 
of it to get enough of the small percentage of muscle-forming 
material which it contains. Growing young fowls do not readily 
fatten, but as the pullets become somewhat matured there is a 
tendency to take on internal fat, which can he only a hindrance to. 
egg production. Corn should be fed sparingly in the poultry yard, 
both in summer and winter. 

The growing pullet should be fed solely with the view to 
development of her frame and egg-producing organs, and for this 
purpose the same food that is best for laying hens is best for her; 
since growth is regarded in both cases,—in the one the growth of 
the egg, and in the other of bone and tissue. The chicks and laying 
stock can thus be fed with the same ration, which will prove a 
matter of economy in labor. When the cockerels become trouble- 
some to the pullets they can be separated and fed separately upon 
the same food or upon a diet composed more largely of corn meal 
if it is desired to fatten them. 

There is nothing better for growth and perfect development 
than milk, oat-meal, chopped clover, and bran. Every element 
required is contained in these and in such proportions that the 
digestive organs will not be overtaxed by needless effort to secure 
enough of what is needed. It is preferable to feed the milk in the- 


| form of sour curd, taking care, of course, that it is not kept too long 


after becoming sour. in this form it is highly relished by fowls, 
and seems to be assimilated with less liability to cause bowel: 
trouble. It is best to grind the oats, as they can then be digested 
with less tax upon the bird. 

The clover is best cut fine with a clover cutter, or by running it 
several times through an ordinary hay cutter, then mixed with an 
equal bulk of oatmeal and bran. This should be thoroughly moist- 
ened with boiling water, and allowed to stand during the day, or aver: 
night, if possible, as it will then be so softened as to be readily 
digested. The clover may be cut and used in its green state, or cut 
when in blossom and cured out of the sun, for use in winter. It is 
one of the best foods for growth, but on account of its bulky char- 
acter must be fed in connection with more concentrated foods of a 
similar nature. 

In addition to those foods an occasional ration of cooked 
vegetables of various kinds will be beneficial. If confined in yards, 
a little ground meat, or lean scraps from the butcher’s shop boiled. 
and mixed with their soft food should be given them. 
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THE GARDEN BALSAM. 
aes 
There is no flowering plant in the garden that varies so much 
under different conditions as does the Balsam or Ladies Slipper 
(Impatiens Balsamina). Few annuals are less attractive than a 
r balsam, and none more satisfactory and pleasing than a good 
The cultivation of the balsam is very simple, it delights in a 
rich and rather light soil, but will grow in any, only in a stiff soil 
the plants will not grow so luxuriantly as in a sandy loam. The 
principal secret in balsam growing consists in giving them an abun- 
dance of room, they resent crowding; they insist on growing in 


° 


ene. 


their own way, and will grow in no 
other. They should be grown sin- 
“gly, and each plant be given four 
square feet of ground; then if the 
soil is rich, as it should be, the 
plants will grow two feet in diame- 
ter, and from two and a half to 
three feet in height. Where there 
is plenty of room they look best 
planted in rows, which should be 
three feet apart and the plants two 
feet apart in the rows. This is the 
way they are grown for seed pur- 
poses. The ground is marked off, 
‘and from two to four seeds are put 
in a hill, but one plant is allowed to 
grow in a hill, the others being 
pulled out at the first hoeing. For 
garden decoration the best effect is 
produced by keeping each variety 
separate, the same as for seed pur- 
_poses, then a mass of any desired 
color can be obtained. This meth- 
ed of growing the balsam may seem 
strange to the many who allow at 
least a dozen plants t6 grow where 
there is but room to grow one. 
Where the plants 
are grown too 
thickly they are 
weak and spind- 
ling, besides the 
flowers are far 
more likely to 
come single. ; 
There are several ° 
distinct types of 
the balsams: 
Rose-flowered 
and camellia- 
flowered, both ,"}: 
tall and dwarf, 


and in great vari- a ae 


ety of colors. The 
camellia flowered 
produce but little 
seed, therefore 
they are more 
constant, and the 
flowers remain 
much longer on 
the plant than 
those which pro- 
duce more seeds. 
The balsam, like 


most plants, will cease blooming as soon as a crop of seed is secured, 
and as the very double flowers do not produce seed, the plant will 
continue to bloom until the object of its existence is secured. 

There is a peculiarity about the balsam rarely shared by flow- 
ers, that the seed from the same plant, grown under different con- 
ditions, will produce very different results. 
ers we must have vigorous plants, and these can only be obtained 
by thorough cultivation: they must be cultivated as deeply and 
As they are gross feeders the 
soil must not only be rich but deep; under such conditions the 
plants will remain in bloom until killed by frost. Every person 
who wishes to have good balsams should exercise the greatest care 


more frequently than a field of corn. 
































in saving seeds for future use. In a locality where the balsam 
thrives the grower should in all cases save his own seed, and in 
saving, take from the plants that produce the most perfect flowers, 
which will be those that furnish the fewest seeds.. By this means 
the flowers will constantly improve in size and form. Our engrav- 
ing represents a flowering branch of one of the best camellia-flow- 
ered types of balsams, and the single flower in the lower right cor 
ner the original from which it has gradually been developed. 





Ferns. — These beautiful objects are admirably adapted for 
house culture; they should, however, have perfected their fronds 
in partial shade 
out of doors be- 
fore their appear- 
} ance in the living 
iroom. Ferns 





“Jare the opposite 
fof most other 
plants in this one 
respect, the more 
beautiful they are 
jthe better they 
(thrive in the 
house. Asa class, 
there is none in 
the family of 
jferns that com- 
{pares with the 
jAdiantum or 
Maiden-hair 
ferns. Of these, 
A. Farleyense far 
surpasses in grace 
and elegance all 
others; and this 
does better as a 
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house plant than 
any other fern. 
A. cuneatum and 

its varieties also 
‘| do remarkably 
{ well. We havea 
plant in a six inch 
pot which has not 
been disturbed in 
three years, yet it 
# annually puts 
forth its profy- 
| sion of fronds and 
jis an object of 
/jextreme beauty 
{nearly the whole 
‘| year. Ferns were 
““@iborn for the 

“4 shade, and there 
4, they thrive luxu- 
jriantly; they 
i should have a 
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_ anaes fected their 
fronds they will 

BALSAMS—NEW AND OLD. thrive almost 


anywhere. We cannot recommend ferns as highly as some other 
plants for the house, but cannot do without them in our own. 





Lily of the Valley.—This graceful and fragrant flower has been 
esteemed from time immemorable, and at no period more than 
to-day ; as is shown by the constant demand, at all seasons, for the 
flowers. In striving to render our window garden as attractive 
as possible we should not forget to give the lily of the valley a 
trial. The amateur may not succeed at first as well as the pro- 
fessional florist, but with perseverance one will soon succeed and 
be amply repaid for the trouble. Procure from a florist a half 
dozen or more pots full of pips from his stock intended for forcing. 


To have good flow- 
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These pots will each contain five or six roots, and should be placed 
out of doors in a position where they will not be disturbed until 
they have been exposed to sharp frosts. One pot can then be taken 
into the house and set in a warm dark place and well watered for 
two weeks, and then, as the buds appear of some size, move them 
to a light, warm, but not very sunny window, and give less water. 
As the flowers open, place them where it is somewhat cool, and they 
will last for a long time, and you will enjoy them more than if you 
paid ten or fifteen cents a spray for them at a flower store. Other 
pots can be brought in the house every few weeks, and thus a suc- 
cession of flowers may be had all through the latter part of the 
winter. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE EFFECTS OF CROSS-POLLINATION. 
PROF. A. A. CROZIER. 
stillet 

The remarks on cross-pollination by Professor J. L. Budd, in the 
September AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and those by several Florida 
orange-growers in the illustrated article in the July number, are 
very interesting, and the conclusions drawn, if true, are of wide 
practical application. It seems to me, however, that the evidence 
presented is not sufficient to justify the belief that the peculiar 
appearances observed in oranges were due to foreign pollen. In 
only one of the fruits illustrated in the July article was there an 
attempt at artificial pollination, and in this it is not stated that its 
own pollen was excluded; nor was there any very marked altera- 
tion of character in this case, since the Navel mark was not effaced 
by the application of the Blood pollen, nor is it stated that the color 
of the pulp was altered. A series of artificial crosses could easily 
decide this question, but I know of none which have been made 
for that purpose. 

While it is true that many orange-growers believe in the ‘‘ im- 
mediate influence” theory, the belief is not so general as Professor 
Budd supposes. Messrs. Twogood and Cutter, the well-known 
orange-growers of California, write me under date of August 20: 
‘* We frequently notice the Navel mark on the seedling orange, but 
do not remember seeing any cther variety having the navel mark. 
We have Navels growing everywhere among our orchards. We 
never have followed up the question very closely.” At the meeting 
of the American Pomological Society in Florida, in 1889, Rev. 
Lyman Phelps and Mr. T. W. Moore were the only persons who 
stated their belief in the immediate influence of foreign pollen, 
though many other growers were present, and Mr. Phelps was by 
no means certain then that the peculiar appearances observed in his 
oranges were due to foreign pollen. Hon. Harrison Reed of Jack- 
sonville stated that he had seen no effect on his sweet oranges from 
two rows of sour oranges around his grove. 

The Washington Navel is not the only orange, even among 
named varieties, which is characterized by the ‘“‘ navel” mark, and 
there are many other varieties, especially among seedlings, as 
Messrs. Twogood and Cutter state, which occasionally show this 
peculiarity. The Washington Navel also produces very little pollen, 
and is usually a rather shy bearer, requiring pollination by other 
varieties to produce a full crop. Mr. Hopkins, of Washington, who 
examined its flowers, found only from three to four grains of pollen 
in each flower. Such a variety would be unlikely in any case to 
impress itself frequently on other varieties. Until better evidence 
exists, therefore, it seems most reasonable to attribute the peculiar 
appearances in question to some other influence than foreign pollen. 
Bud-variation produces many strange formations of this kind. Pro- 
liferous or *‘ double decked” roses owe their origin to a transforma- 
tion very similar in its nature to that which produces the ‘ navel” 
mark in oranges, and which in highly-developed cases appears as an 
*‘orange within an orange.” There is a record of an apple tree in 
France which regularly produced apples with two cores, one above 
the other, the outside of the fruit being constricted so as to resemble 
two apples grown together end to end. Monstrous formations of 
many kinds may be found frequently in fruits and vegetables if one 
is on the lookout for them. Mr. Masters, the editor of the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, who has written a book on this subject, in no 
case attributes such strange alterations of form to cross-fertilization. 








LONG ISLAND GARDEN NOTES. 
WM. FALCONER, QUEENS CO., NEW YORK. 
re 
TOMATOES grew well and bore well with us this summer, but 
when the heavy rains of September set in, the fruit rotted badly, and 
it became a little watery. But Ihave yet (Oct. 1) large quantities 
of tomatoes. These are from plants that were sown in rows in the 





<= 
open ground during the first week of June, so as to have their 
in late September and October. I now have them covered: with 
board frames and hotbed sashes to ward off rain and preserve them 
from cold and frost, if need be. 

WATERMELONS this year were a failure; that is they were 
in quality and lacking in sweetness, and the vines lost their leaveg 
early. 

MUSKMELONS also were below the average in quality, Wet 
weather when they were ripening was the cause of this, Early 
Hackensack was the best of the green fleshed early class; still it 
was coarse grained. Surprise was a fine, early, red fleshed sort 
and Miller’s Cream was the best red fleshed late variety. Cont, : 
to its usual custom in this neighborhood the Improved Christiang 
was one of our finest melons this year. 

THE EGG PLanrT is one of our least appreciated vegetables, and 
what a pity, for when properly cooked it is one of the most deli- 
dious dishes that can be brought upon the table. 

WuiTE PLUME is the cleanest and healthiest celery I know of, 
The red celeries have rusted more than any other sorts. The yel- 
low self-blanching celery, although considered of better flavor than 
White Plume, has an uninviting, sickly look that will always be a det- 
rimenttoit. Beforethe advent of the White Plume, whatan amount 
of labor we spent in earthing up our early celeries; now we only 
‘‘handle” and half earth up any of them. This is all that is neces. 
sary for the White Plume, and it is the variety Idepend on ti] 
Christmas. If late celery is fully blanched in the field it will not 
keep well in winter, hence half earthing up is all that is needed, 
and this allows us to plant closer than formerly. 

SprinacH.—About September first, I make a sowing of Viroflay 
for use before winter sets in, and sow the main winter crop about 
the middle of September. But the spinach crop is not very satis. 
factory this season. The first sowing came up all right, then on 
account of the long wet spell a good deal of it rotted off in the 
ground, and because of the wet weather and saturated soil the 
winter sowings were delayed a week—a serious matter at this time 
of year—and, what never happened me before, after I had it sown. 
along came the European sparrow in flocks, and scratched up and 
ate the seed. Then I had tosow again and protect with the net- 
tings I use on strawberry beds in June. In sowing spinach in the 
fall it is very important to sow shallow and cover light, more so 
than in spring sowing. In former years when outdoor sowings 
had been late or thin, I have sown in cold frames as late as Octo- 
ber 1, or in hotbeds as late as October 15, with good success ; indeed, 
the best spinach I had last winter was from a string of hotbeds 
sown in October. Another great advantage that hotbed spinach has 
over outdoor sowings in autumn is itsimmunity from leaf maggots, 
Our late spinach always is, more or less, affected by blister-leaf or 
maggots or leaf-miners, as one may choose to call them; but in the 
frames I have not found these vermin. 

I aiways grow a lot of New Zealand Spinach, this for late sum- 
mer and fall use, and find it convenient and excellent. It loves the 


| heat, spreads considerably, and lasts in bearing condition for 


months. About the first of October I cover part of it with frames 
and sashes to save it from frost, for it is not hardy. In cooking, it 
is not so tender as common spinach, however, especially when it 
has to be pressed through a colander. 





A FARM HOME IN SIAM. 
FRANK G. CARPENTER. 
sages | 

One afternoon last December I floated to a Siamese farmer's 
house on the banks of the Menam river. It looked more like twe 
dog kennels about ten feet high tied together and built upon a raft 
of bamboo than anything else. It was tied to two poles driven 
deep into the bed of the river and the raft was about two feet thick 
and made of these bamboo sticks laid crosswise like the corncob 
house of a baby. Along the edge of the stream and back into the 
country was the farmer’s little plantation, consisting of perhaps 
five acres of rice fields and a little vegetable garden. The house 
consisted of three rooms with a ledge-like porch in front of it, and 
the raft extended out from this porch and upon it two yellow- 
skinned naked little babies were playing and laughing as they 
looked down into the waters of the mighty river within twelve 
inches of drowning. I stopped my boat at the front steps and 
entered. A short-haired old woman and a short-haired young 
woman were the only occupants, and they squatted flat on the floor 
and begged me to do likewise. There was not a bit of furniture in 


| the house, and the cook stove consisted of a box about the size of a 
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soap box, filled with ashes upon which a fire was smoldering and 

using tue Kettle placed flat on the coals to simmer. This kettle 
rae ‘a earthen rice pot and a skillet formed the whole of the culi- 
cS utensils of this Siamese farmer’s wife. I asked my guide to 
oth me the bedroom of the family. He told me that all slept on 
a floor, and he picked up a little block made of bamboo splints 
tacked to pieces of wood so, that the whole was of about the size of 
an ordinary loaf of bread and told me that this was one of the pil- 
lows they used. The women were very lightly attired. Their sole 
costume consisted of a colored piece of cotton the size of a sheet 
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A FLORIDA LOQUAT GROVE. 


wrapped around their waists falling to the knees and 
being there pulled through and tucked into the waist at 
the front. The younger girl had a Turkish towel 
around her shoulders but the most striking features of 
their dress consisted of large silver, anklets and brace- 
lets. Both women were chewing the betel nut and the 
teeth of both were black and their lips were stained as 
though they were spitting blood. The elder woman 
offered me a chew and I tasted this mixture which is 
so common throughout Indo-China. I found it bitter 
and disgusting. While I was waiting, a little naked 
four-year-old child came in, and its mother gave it to 
eat of the betel which it did with vigor, and then pick- 
ing up a cigarette which lay at one side of the room it 
lit it at the coals and puffed away heartily. All Siam- 
ese men, women, and children smoke and chew, and 
there is hardly a farmer’s wife in the country or a 
farmer’s child so poor that it can not afford both tobacco 
and the betel nut. After waiting awhile the lord of 
the family came in. He was dressed much the same as 
the women and he had also short hair. It was dinner- 
time and he asked me and my guide to take a bit with 














THE LOQUAT. 


F. 8S. HUBBARD, FLORIDA. 
aiid 


The Loquat (Photinia Japonica or Eriobotrya Japonica), a half- 
hardy evergreen tree, growing to the height of about twenty feet, 
and belonging to the Rose family, is cultivated in Florida and 
California to a considerable extent. The white fragrant blossoms 
are disposed in terminal corymbs, below which spread the thick, 
leathery, shining, lanceolate leaves. The subsequent fruit, growing 
in grape-like clusters, is ovoid in shape, as large as a medium-sized 
plum, with a thick skin of a 
dull pinkish color. The flavor 
varies in some instances being 
too acid to be eaten with any 
degree of pleasure, but is more 
often subacid, or sweet and 
agreeably palatable. The blos- 
soms appear chiefly during 
November and December, and 
the fruit ripens from February 
until May. Most of the stock 
used for planting here is seed- 
ling, although some of the 
choicest stock has been, bud- 
ded on the “Giant,” an im- 
ported variety. The tree has 
been cultivated for many years 
in the gardens of Southern cit- 

Pe; fag §=6ies, but the seed from which 
ie MuNeNnmmaag most of the stock in this State 
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them. I excused myself but I watched the meal. The 
man, as is the custom in Siam, had the first bite. He 
took the rice which was steaming from the rice-pot and 
rolled the mass into a hard ball with his fingers and then crammed 
it into his mouth. This, with a vegetable curry, constituted the 
whole of the meal. The women ate after the man was through. 
After dinner all took a smoke, and I left not highly impressed with 
the gastronomy of the Siamese farmecs. : 

Winter Mulching. — Fruit growers in the Northwestern States 
subjected to premature spring thaws, *‘ chinooks,” should allow the 
frost to penetrate well into the ground, and then mulch their trees 
heavily. This will prevent the trees from thawing and starting the 
buds prematurely. Remove the mulch in early spring. 














CLUSTER OF LOQUAT FRUIT. 


has multiplied came from St. Augustine. There are several varia 
tions in shape, habit and flavor, and careful selection will undoubt- 
edly greatly improve the value of the fruit, especially if increased 
culture, opens a Northern market. The carrying capacity of the 
fruit is better than that of cherries and peaches, and its uses more 
varied. A few bunches with their shining green leaves are a very 
ornamental addition to a dish of dessert fruit. Besides being deli- 
cious eaten raw they make a jelly and sauce more piquant than 
currants and cranberries, and pies that recall and vanquish the 
memory of cherry, apple and peach combined. The chief draw- 
backs to their culture are depredations of crows and mocking birds. 
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Gifts Where They are Least Expected. 
KATHERINE B. FOOT. 
ae 

Do you want to have a thoroughly happy Christ- 
mas? That goes without saying. Then give your 
gifts, large or small, where they are not expected; 
where no unhappy system of “give and take” 
prevails. It costs very little to make some people 
happy. Were you away from home last summer? 
Was there a lighthouse or a life-saving station 
near? Or were there fishermen or small farmers 
far from the towns and the pretty trifles that de- 
light the hearts of children and young people; far 
from everything outside the often too lonely and 
unattractive homes? Send the magazines of the 
past year to the lighthouses and to the life-saving 
stations, and to the others also. Pack up the toys 
that your children have discarded, or, better still, 
help them to self-denial and the real luxury of 
giving by allowing them the choice of having a 
certain thing themselves or of doing with less; or 
sharing fairly and generously with the littie girls 
they kept house with on the rocks or in the woods ; 
or with the boys they went fishing with, or roamed 
the pastures beside in the long summer days. 
They will know what the children most wished for, 
and will be glad to help gratify those wishes. 

Most children are inclined to be generous and to 
**share up’”’; so help them to be generous sensibly. 
Teach them careful, not indiscriminate, giving— 
with justice toward themselves and with thought 
for others. Anybody ean give eternally, if he has 
money, but it is the cultivation of the heart which 
teaches one to give with thought and care. The 
ehildren will learn their most valuable lessons of 
how to help in the world by beginning young and 
learning early, and almost without knowing “ how 
to give.” 

We often hear that “ children live in a world all 
their own,” but only a few rare natures remember, 
when grown and when old, the unrealized dreams 
of childhood, which might have been so easily 
gratified if some one had only been thoughtful 
enough to find them out. As the children know 
what their summer playmates most desired, they 
will eagerly fall into the plan of a box, “express 
paid,” for the far-away home. They, and you eld- 
ers, also, will get more genuine Christmas out of 
such a box than in any other way you can possibly 
imagine. The poor children in large cities have 
much more done for them than the children who 
are in some ways better off in isolated country 
places, inland or by the sea. 

We may feel never so kindly toward people, but 
of what good is it if they never knowit? Is not 
the “ outward touch” the inner Christmas spirit ? 
Turn, then, from the satiated crowd at Christmas 
time to the longing few, and it will surely be a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to youall. 





For Stormy Days. 


MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 
<4 

How many mothers understand that the way to 
make children happy is to teach them to entertain 
themselves! A bright, active child will soon tire 
of toys, even though he have scores of the pretti- 
est and most ingenious. Indeed, the more perfect 
the toy, the less opportunity for him to exercise 
his own imagination and ingenuity. 

A simple amusement which has proved popular 
with many children is this: Show your little boy 
the word “the,” in some newspaper; then let him 
find other “thes” and, with a lead pencil, mark 
each one. He will at once feel all the joy of a dis- 
coverer,and consequently will find the employment 
fascinating, and never dream that he has taken 
the first step in learning to read. When he has 
become thoroughly familiar with this word (after 
several days) let “and” be added, and other com- 
mon words, until uneonsciously the child has 
taught himself to read simple sentences. 

A pair of round-pointed scissors and a few old 
papers will furnish a child with amusement day 





after day. One little four-year-old girl watches 
eagerly for the postman, in order to get envelopes 
from which to cut postmarks and stamps. These 
she puts carefully away in a box and calls them 
her “ treasures,” although she has dolls, doll-car- 
riages, tea-sets, and a variety of toys. She has 
learned, too, to cut out pictures with surprising 
accuracy, and sometimes helps her mother by cut- 
ting out marked articles for a secrap-book. 

Other favorite amusements for little children 
are shelling pop-corn, and putting the string-bag 
in order by winding the strings on a spool or ball. 
A box of anagrams furnishes occupation for 
many hours, as even a child who does not know 
his letters will enjoy picking out those that look 
alike, and putting them together in a pile. 

Of course, with all these things, care must be 
taken not to let the child become tired and ner- 
vous. They are valuable to give variety on a 
stormy day, to answer for a time that perennial 
question, “What shall I do?”; but they should 
never be continued till they produce weariness. 
While there is little danger that active children 
will ever willingly sit still long enough to injure 
themselves, yet there are many quiet ones who 
need to be carefully watched. 


Christmas Gifts Easily Made. 


KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. 
oe 

The old adage, “Easier to preach than to prac- 
tice,’ is never more fully exemplified than in our 
Christmas gift-making. We annually make good 
resolutions that next year we will commence 
making them early, and so avoid the nervous 
strain and anxiety of being hurried at the last. 
But, alas, here we are in precisely the same plight 
as usual, and as I know all about this experience 
I am going to h Ip you by telling you of a few 
pretty things that are easily made. 

The handsome Japanese baskets were never 
before so cheap. By painting them with liquid 
gilt or brown paint, and adding a frill of soft, 
creamy lace, or a handsome bow of ribbon, they 
are beautiful for various uses. The small round 
ones, with a little glass tumbler just fitting in- 
side of them, are handsome receptacles for burnt 
matehes. A frill of lace—Oriental, Spanish, or 
homemade—sewed inside the opening, and allow- 
ed t. fall on the t p, and each scallop tipped with 
a full silk tassel, corresponding in color with the 
ribbon by which it is suspended, is a dainty pres- 
ent. Larger ones, decorated with wider lace after 
the same mani er, are pretty thread baskets. The 
covered ones, lined and decorated with bows on 
the outside, are handsome handkerchief cases. 
A quaint-shape * one was bronzed and lined with 
chamois. A big of old blue plush, just wide 
enough to nicely 11 th’ opening, was sewed be- 
tween the cham i. lining and the basket. Old 
blue satin ribbon ws were at each side, and it 
was suspended b.”. .e same kind of ribbon from 
a shirr in the top of the plush bag. This was all 
made, except the bronzing, in one morr* audis 
to be given a gentleman who loves hi- tobacco 
and pipe. 

Another easily-made present, for either ma» cr 
woman, is a faney calendar. Take strong paste- 
board cards; those which photographers use t 
mount cabinet or panel pictures on are excellent. 
Cover one side smoothly with a layer of cctton 
wadding, and over this put a cover -f plush, plac- 
ing sachet powder between, and being careful to 
have it smooth. Bring it over and lap weli on the 
back, fastening it down securely with lukewarm 
glue. Cover the back with silesia. Small calen- 
dars ean be had at bock or art stores. Fasten one 
securely with glue near the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the card. Diagonally across from this, near 
the upper left-hand corner, put a full bow of num- 
ber twelve picot-edged moire ribbon, harmonizing 
in color with the plush. <A loop can be put at the 
center to support it by, or a brass ring glued to 
the back by a loop of tape put through it. Orthey 
ean stand on an easel. Plush-covered cards are 
also handsome for mounting thermometers on, 
but the average person is more interested in 
knowing the day of the month than the tempera- 
ture of the room. They are useful, too, for fasten- 
ing a cluster of dried grasses on, or a spray of 
bitter-sweet. 

Every one knows that there is no prettier scarf 
for a mantel or picture than one of figured China 
silk, merely trimmed across the ends. But all do 
not know that a very handsome trimming can be 
made by covering small brass rings with single 














crochet, done in silk, care being taken to mak 
even and close together. Then make a full tasge 
through them of silk, and attach them to the e 
of the scarf by invisible stitches. A pretty sty) 

to have the center ones a dark shade, and grad a 
to the light at the edges. The tassels should 
harmonize in color with the silk. These are easi} 
and quickly made. No mantel drapery is dale 
somer or more stylish than a long one of silk in 
full width. Trim the ends with tassel fringe, ang 
drape it by looping at each end and in the center 
of the front. 

— easels made of tin wire can be bought for 
a trifle, and by gilding them with liquid paint 
they are pretty for many uses. Some friend has a 
beautiful ornamental china cup and saucer; give 
her an easel which comes purposely for holding 
them. Tie the cup on by a pretty ribbon through 
the handle, and you have a neat little gift, 

A simple and convenient towel-holder is made 
by taking a strip of plush twenty-seven inches 
long and five inches wide. Line it with figured 
China silk. At each end fasten by a ribbon bow 
a large wooden ring, such as portieres are sus; 
pended by. Twelve inches from one end fasten a 
third ring by a many looped bow of ribbon. Or 
the last mentioned ring can be of metal, if de. 
sired; this is used to suspend the holder by. 
Ribbon can be substituted for the plush, if desired, 
but it is not as effective. 

A novel idea in bags is one to be drawn on over 
a broom and used in dusting walls. Their use 
precludes any attempt at nicety. Canton flan- 
nel is the best material out of which to make 
them, and for ordinary uses a set of plain bags 
with drawn strings run in the top will answer all 
purposes. Butif one desires to make them more 
attractive as a present, take unbleached Canton 
flannel, unbleached knitting cotton, and a little 
fast-colored embroidery cotton. Make plain bags 
as wide as the broom, and deep enough to half 
cover it; finish at the top with ahem. Then with 
a pointed crochet hook and the knitting cotton 
crochet directly into the hem as follows: Begin at 
the side seam with one treble, three chain; pass a 
space as long as the three chain, and make another 
treble in the hem. Go on in this way around the 
bag and join. Make it deep enough to cover the 
broom, and finish with small scallops at the top. 
tun a twisted or crocheted cord through the last 
row of holes, and tip each end with a tassel. Out- 
line some simple design on the bag, and you have 
a useful, neat little present. 

Head rests are both quickly and easily made. 
China silk, plush or velvet ornamented with bows 
of handsome ribbon are fully as effective as em- 
broidered ones. The well-known style of two 
small oblong pillows attached together by bows of 
ribbon has a popular rival now in the shell-shaped 
ones, which are fastened together at the top bya 
large ribbon bow and used in the same way as the 
above mentioned ones, namely, to hang over the 
top of a chair. 

For some styles of chairs nothing surpasses the 
round, bolster-shaped ones. These should be about 
nine inches in circumference and filled either 
with curled hair or cotton. Figured China silk is 
the handsomest material for covering them. Turn 
under the ends and shirr them two inches from 
the edge. Cover the shirring with ribbon harmon- 
iz’ +g with the cover, and have bows of many loops 
hangi g at the front. 


Fancy Shopping Bags. 
= 

A pretty and useful fashion of bygone days. 
has been revived, and ladies are no longer con- 
demned to look like traveling salesmen with their 
leather shopping bags. Instead we have the dain- 
tiest affairs constructed of velvets, silk, satin, rib- 
bon, or plush, and with every possible combination 
of embroidery, painting, or crochet work in silk. 
One of the prettiest is made of ring work. Brass 
rings, of any desired size, are crocheted closely 
with rope silk; these are sewn together until a 
piece seven by nine is formed for the front of the 
bag, or of double the size for the entire bag, which 
then has a contrasting lining of silk extending 
two inches above the top of the ring work and 
doubled under for the same distance to form & 
hem, through which ribbon strings are drawn. It 
is finished with silk tassels at the bottom. A very 
handsome one was made of rings covered with 
shaded olive brown silks, running from seal brown 
to almost a golden, and lined with silk of the light- 
est shade. Sometimes alternate stripes of ring- 
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work and ribbon are employed to form the bag. 
Avery delicate one was of dark green velvet with 
designs of pale yellow kid appliqued upon it and 
outlined with gold cord couched on. An easily 
made bag is of a piece of black velvet twenty 
inches square. Interline the four corners to a 
depth of ten inches with foundation, and line the 
whole with silk of ashell pink. Fasten each side 
of the square together eight inches from the cor- 
ners. At each of these sew firmly a brass ring 
covered with pink silk in crochet and sew two oth- 
ers at each side of the square between these tacked 
corners. Through these cross two drawing strings 
of moire ribbon with a picot edge. When the bag 
is closed these four corners are spread out, dis- 
playing the lining. They may be further orna- 
mented with embroidery. 





Among the Dead Letters. 
MARY KNIGHT BRADFORD. 

As you have seen a United States mail wagon 
rumble through our city streets, or a mail car 
whiz past you on a train, did it ever occur to 
vou what the effect would be if their contents 
should “ery aloud?” Think for a moment of the 
heights of bliss, the depths of despair, the ecsta- 
sies of love and the frenzy of hate; the triumphant 
notes of victory and the dirges of defeat; in short, 
the whole gamut of passion that the human soul 
is capable of expressing which lies folded in those 





to their owners. The valuables, including cash, 
drafts, checks and money orders, amounted last 
year to over one million and a half dollars, which, 
if not reclaimed, are sent to the Treasury. Some 
eighteen thousand pieces of dead mail matter, 
including magazines, pamphlets, illustrated pa- 
pers, picture cards and valentines, are annually 
given to the various charitable institutions of 
Washington. 

The library of the Dead Letter office consists of 
directories of all the large towns and cities in the 
United States; also books containing a list of 
every county in every State, every city in every 
county and every street in every large city. The 
books are worn from much use, but the reading 
matter of this library is about as disconnected and 
unjnteresting as that of the dictionary which Pat 
borrowed “to read the story in it.” 

* Why is it that so many letters are lost?” you 
ask. The number is not great compared with 
the whole number of letters sent. As near as can 
be estimated about twenty million letters are 
mailed in the United States every day, and of 
these only about one in a thousand finds its way 
to the Dead Letter office. With such addresses as 
“John, care of his mother, Baltimore, Md.,” or 
“Sallie Smith, 342 Walnut street, America,” or 
simply the name wit no street or number, not 
even a State, we can imagine that letters would 
not easily find their destination. The experts take 
a great deal of pains in returning the letters, espe- 
cially those of children, in fact all home letters, 





The following little token of affection is from a 
man now living in Sing Sing prison: 


“T loved you once, I love you still, 
I love you now, and always will. 

I loved the day when first we met, 
I loved you then, I love you yet.” 


Another treats. the subject of marriage in a more 
serious manner, thus: 


“My dear friend. I will now try and write you a letter. 
Ihave some very solemn news to tell you. Elisha and I 
are to be married the 13th of this month. We were en- 
gaged the 25th of last month. I took one whole day think- 
ing soberly and trying to think of some of his faults, but'I 
couldn’t think of any, so I took him. My wedding dress is 
to be a garnet silk trimmed with purple velvet and beads. 
Elisha’s is to be made of cloth that cost five dollars a 
yard.” 

A writer with a very classical name expresses 
himself in this manner: 


“My dear girl. Sense I heard of you I can almost 
amagon I could see you. My friend, we are rank strangers, 
my dear, but I love you harder, but at sight still the 
harder. My dearest one, I give you my word asa gentle- 
man, hoping that you will believe every word I say is from 
the deps of my heart, and at some day I will see you if life 
lasts. Excuse me for wearing your patience. My heart is 
so full it would take four sheets of paper like this to ex- 
press my heart. Closing with the tears at the end of my 
eyebrows, I am sorry to say, but good bye. 

- Your umble servant, SISERO.” 

Another man whose thoughts do not flow as 
easily as those of his brother in love, writes: 


“ Dear Miss Will you let me keep you company ? 
, I can’t think of no more to say. Maybe I 








tiny squares. It gives a degree of al- 
mos! human tenderness to our great 
mail service to know that it thus en- 
ters into the details of our daily life; 
for just as surely does this servant of iB 
the government carry the news to 
Billy Jones that his baby has cut his 
first tooth, as to the Justice of the Su- 
preme Court that he has been ap- 
pointed to fill that high position. In 
order to realize more fully the extent 
of our mail service compare it with 
the other postal systems of the world. {{ 
We have more post-offices than all the 
countries of Europe combined, there 
being in the United Staets one for 
every one thousand people. In 1886 
there were carried in all the mails of 
the world about eleven and one-half 
billions of mail matter, of which the F 
mails of the United States carried one- 
third. The educating and welding 
influence of so general an interchange 
of opinion, sentiment and information 
upon society and commerce is incaleu- 
lable. Look for a moment into the 
workings of the department that has 
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can think of more when I get engaged.” 
Yet there are letters which, though 
they have failed to reach the persons 
~ for whom they were intended, have 
\ MN fallen into hands to which they have 
‘given strength and courage. They 
| have been a guide to pleasant ways 
| and to paths of peace, and such letters 
‘being dead” as far as those for whom 
) they were written are concerned, “ yet 
Ni] speak” and have a mission all their 
own, the blessed ministry of beautiful 
words. 


A Christmas Tree. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
———~___ 
A few days before Christmas, last 
year, I said to my husband, “If we 
had three or four children I woulda 
iave a Christmas tree, but it doesn’t 
seem as if it would pay for only one 
child.” “Why,” suggested he, “you 
j might ask in the neighbors.” And we 
(did. The tree was a medium-sized 
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the charge of the dead mail matter. 
Every year one in ten of the popula- 
tion of this country receives a dead 
letter with the triangular black stamp in the cor- 
ner, and how dead some of them sound to those 
who read again the thoughts that sprung into life 
only a few months before! 

There are various things besides letters that 
come through the mail, and the museum of the 
Dead Letter office is an interesting feature of the 
department. Here are seen grinning skulls, a hu- 
man ear, horned toads, snakes and baby alligators, 
together with mouse traps, music, medals, mus- 
taches, moccasins, muffs, tanned cat skins, tooth 
brushes, toy tea sets, towels, silk, snuff, shirt 
studs, shoes, sun bonnets, skates, scissors, family 
records, flannel skirts, finger rings, butter knives, 
bird cages, bed clothing, bean shooters and a 
thousand and one other things which attract a 
¢<rowd of visitors every day. Material like this, 
together with photographs by the thousand, is 
stored in the vast basement of the post-office 
building awaiting the annual sale, which last year 
comprised thirty-seven hundred packages, some 
containing a dozen articles, and fifteen hundred 
books, the money value of which may be reclaimed 
at any time by the owner. 

The main office is a large, bare-looking room a 
story and a half high with an iron gallery, reached 
by spiral stairs running around its (our sides. 
At a long table sit the clerks who open the do- 
mestic letters. The foreign mail is seldom opened 
but is examined by experts, and if the addresses 
ean be deciphered is sent on to its destination. 
Letters bearing a United States stamp, after be- 
ing opened and having all valuables taken out, 
are tied in packages of a hundred and sent up to 
the gallery where they are examined and returned 








DEAD-LETTER OFFICE AT WASHINGTON. 


and the curious round-about way*in which they at 
last find their destination is very interesting. Let 
us peep over the shoulder of a clerk as she sits at 
her desk and read with her a few of the letters. 
Take one addressed “ Mrs. Ellen Clark, care Ida M. 
Jones, Brunswick.” As the words, “care Ida M. 
Jones,” are not directly under the principal ad- 
dress, it is taken for granted that they refer to 
some sailing vessel and that it was sent from New 
York, where it was postmarked to some port on 
the Atlantic coast. The only Brunswick on the 
coast is in Georgia, where the letter is sent and 
received. Thus the work of looking these letters 
over is not at all monotonous, and the ingenuity 
of the clerks is constantly called into play. 

The following is a terse but very expressive 
notice sent to sorrowing friends of the deceased: 


“Sad news! John Burgess died of old age and worn 
out.” 

One man in his devotion and dread of separation 
broke out in verse: 

“Where’er thou goest, I will go, 
Where’er thou diest—die. 

Together in one:‘mutual grave 
Our senseless dirt shall lie.” 

The humorous and sentimental letters can be 
grouped together, and among them may be found 
those expressing the tender passion. They are 
sometimes in prose, but generally in poetry, and, 
alas! poetical license is strained to its utmost. 
Here is an extract from one: 

“Oh, my darling! If I were a gost I might put my love 
into song—a song so beautiful, so full of divine harmony 
that the world in reading it would know how well I had 
loved thee! 





pine, fitted into an empty soap box for 
a base, which, for extra security, had 

some pretty stones piled upon it. Its 
sides were covered with cloth of suitable color and 
size. The decorations consisted ‘of pop-corn 
strung on threads a yard long and hung from the 
branches, bright colored apples, and small apples 
covered with tin foil suspended by cords. The 
smaller gifts were hung from the branches; the 
larger ones were placed around the base of the 
tree. Some relatives having children in the 
family were asked to come and bring their gifts 
for each other and the little ones; we also invited 
a neighbor whose family consists of several 
children. 

The tree bore its fruit on Christmas Eve, which 
seems to be the most appropriate time for the dis- 
tribution of gifts. The children were kept from 
the room until all was finished, although one or 
two of the older ones were permitted, as a special 
privilege, to fasten their own gifts to the tree. 
When it was filled with toys, books, candies (in 
bright-colored mosquito net bags), and the varied 
assortment of handkerchiefs, gloves, mittens, 
knives, dolls, and other Christmas gifts, the tree 
presented a very pretty appearance. After the 
gifts had been distributed by some of the older 
ones and duly handed around for inspection, a 
lunch of sandwiches, cake and coffee was served, 
after which the tired but happy little ones dis- 
persed. We older ones enjoyed it every bit as 
much as the children. Not the least amusing 
thing to the children was the appearance among 
the branches of the tree of gingerbread dogs, rab- 
bits, men, etc., which had been cut out of dough 
and then baked and covered with frosting. These 
were hung by cords to the branches, and divided 
among the little ones after the gifts had been 
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distributed. They caused no end of entertainment 
fot the little folks. 
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Hints for the Season. 
MARGARET RYDER. 
; sitliliiennss 
DeQuincey wrote a long time ago: “From the 
later weeks of October to Christmas Evc is the 


period during which happiness is in season.” To H ‘ 
| order is one of those household tasks that require 


be sure he lived in “ Merrie England,” and some of 
us live in very small houses among the hills or on 
the prairies, but what he said may be as true in one 
place as another. 
to be read, the bit of fancy work planned so long 
ago, the friend who was to be invited for a visit, 


can now all claim that their time has come. If | 


during the friend’s visit the pleasant bit of work 


is done, while the book is read aloud by the reader | 
ef the family, it will surely prove that “a shared 


pleasure is a doubled pleasure.” 
Much of the comfort of the family during cold 


weather will depend on the forethought and care | 


ef the house-mother. A little planning and work 


ean make a snug, warm, and inviting room, where | 


all looked very unpromising. In old houses, and 
those built of unseasoned timber as is often the 


ease through the West, there are sometimes large | 


eracks around the windows and doors. The sash 
fits so loosely that more than the desired amount 
of fresh air finds its way into the room. Such win- 
dows can be made air-tight, and the nerve-trying 
rattle of the sash stopped by driving a few wooden 
wedges tightly between the frame and sash, and 
pasting strips of paper over all cracks, top, bot- 
tom, and sides. One window in the room, and if 
possible one that is opposite a door, must be ieft 
epen for ventilation. : 

A curtain of heavy woolen material suspended 
before a door effectually shuts off all drafts. A 
pole and rings can be procured very cheaply for 
hanging such curtains; or a heavy wire put 
through a hem in the top of the curtain and the 
ends secured to screw eyes fastened on the outside 
edge of the door-casing answers equally well. 
When the door is open the curtain can be pushed 
te one side, back of the door out of the way. The 
erack under the door may be closed with a roll of 
earpet the width of the door and four or five 
inches in diameter. It should be well fastened by 
sewing with strong thread. Such a roll, being lit- 
tle trouble to put in place, will more often be 
where it is needed than the piece of carpet that 
may have done duty before. When there are 
eracks in the floor,and the foundation walls are 
open, heavy paper put under the carpet will make 
the floor much warmer. Several layers of news- 
papers can be used in place of the carpet paper. 

A low footstool is a great comfort to a delicate or 
elderly person. One may be cheaply made by 
nailing together a frame of wood, eighteen inches 
square and four inches deep, covering the top with 
a piece of strong material. This should be drawn 
tight and tacked strongly to the frame. On this 
put a layer of hay or curled paper, shaping it so 
that it will round up from the edges to the center. 
To keep this stuffing in place it will be necessary 
to cross it a number of times with strips of muslin, 
which can be tacked to the frame, The footstool 
is now ready for the outside covering, which may 
be of carpet, felt, or cretonne. Cover the top with 
asquare of the material selected, letting it come 
well down over the sides and putting in a few 
tacks to keep it straight. A piece the depth of the 
stool is fitted around the sides and fastened either 
with small upholster’s tacks, or long invisible 
stitches. Such a footstool can be heated by the 
stove, and when used will retain the heat for a 
long time, keeping the feet resting on it warm and 
comfortable. 

When a room is heated by a stove it is one of the 
most noticeable objects in it and the keeping of it 
in order is no light task. This work will be much 
lessened by choosing a stove with very little orna- 
mental work and nickel about it. If a woolen 
cloth, kept expressly for the purpose, is used to 
rub the steve thoroughly every morning it will 
rarely require polishing during the winter. The 
smoke stains can be removed from the mica by 
washing it with vinegar and water. A woolen 
cloth should be used for this also. Meanwhile the 
fire should be allowed to get as low as possible. If 
the mica is wiped dry and the corners are care- 
fully cleaned it will look as well as new. 

Oil cloth answers as well as zine under astove, 
leeks much prettier, and is much less work to 
keep in order. An old newspaper spread over the 


The book that has been waiting 








oil cloth when the ashes are to be removed from 
the stove will keep all dust from it, and by wiping 
it with a damp, not wet, cloth a thorough washing 
will not be necessary for a long time. A little 
machine oil rubbed over the oil cloth after wash- 
ing will help to keep the colers bright, and the 
paint from peeling off. 

An odorless burning lamp, with a bright, clear 
chimney adds much to the cheerful appearance 
of a room on a winter evening. To keep a lamp in 


daily attention. Lamp-chimneys can be cleaned 
easily and perfectly by adding a little common 
soda to the water in which they are washed. 
There is little danger of odor from a lamp from 
which all snuff has been removed, the wick of 
which is evenly trimmed and kept turned below 
the top of the burner when not burning. 

When plants are in danger of freezing, during 
the cold nights of midwinter, a lighted lamp 
placed among them will avert the danger. 

One thing that should never be forgotten is to 
provide something interesting for the children to 
do. Nothing will make time pass as pleasantly 
and profitably as congenial and entertaining occu- 
pation, and this is as true of grown-up children as 


of those of smaller growth. 





Sweating the Children. 


CLARISSA POTTER. 
— 

Severe colds and indigestion from any cause 
sometimes so derange the systems of our little 
children that they have high fever, indicated by 
bounding pulse, flushed face, and burning flesh. 
To reduce such a fever, sweating is often neces- 
sary, and this is the way I have settled upon as 
surest, most free from danger of exposure, and 
requiring the least work: I put my little patient 
abed in the room most desirable for tending it. If 
it is in the night and in its own bed I do not dis- 
turb it, but heat water as quickly and with as 
little stir as possible, make ready my big bundle 
of swathe flannels, with card of safety-pins at- 
tached, extra comfortables, and also put heating 
our three smallest flatirons. I like such irons even 
better than soapstones for this purpose. They are 
lighter, easier to handle, and hold the heat suffi- 
ciently long for the sweat. I have three long, flat- 
sided pint bottles with safe corks fitted with strong 
corkscrews, for quick and convenient handling. I 
fill these bottles with hot water—not boiling, but 
hotter than the hand can bear. Wring from hot 
weak vinegar or hot mustard water six small 
pieces of flannel, just large enough to wrap about 
the bottles, and flatirons heated not quite to the 
sizzing point. Wrap these steaming bundles in 
larger pieces of dry flannel (sections of old soft cot- 
ton clothing will do) and securely fasten them with 
safety-pins. A burn and the fear of it from an 
exposed corner of flatiron or bottle, or a pin-prick 
is torture for the suffering, helpless child during a 
sweat. Put the six steaming bundles under the 
bedclothing about the child, as near it as it ean 
endure. A flatiron at each foot, a bottle at back 
and stomach—the child usually prefers to lie on 
its side—and the others placed at the thighs or 
shoulders or near the armpits, moving them about 
if the child so entreats, of course being careful not 
to let cold drafts of air reach the patient. It may 
be a * notion,’”’ but I believe I get quicker and bet- 
ter results from this combined heat of hot bottles 
and flatirons than to use the same number of 
either alone. Put extra clothing on the bed, warm 
but light, tie a bandage dampened with salt water 
about head, and sweating will usually commence 
within twenty minutes. 

I let the little one sweat about ten minutes, short- 
ening the moments by telling as entertaining sto- 
ries as possible, and then commence to reduce 
the heat and cool the patient by pulling out the 
bottles and irons one at a time, gradually remov- 
ing extra clothing, and so cool and dry the child 
by degrees. Should the fever return within a 
few hours, I keep it reduced by occasionally 
thoroughly hand-rubbing the child under the bed- 
clothing in a tepid solution of two parts of salt 
water to one part of acetic acid. If the sick child 
is too young te lie quiet in bed when so told, it 
must, of course, be packed and held in arms dur- 
ing a sweat, but this method I find involves risk 
from exposure afterward, and necessarily causes 
more delay, and stir, and work. 








warm water, and be sure and leave an ineh or two “ 
space when filled, else they may shap when 
cork is crowded in. Thoroughly wash, scald, 
dry all such swathing flannels used during a sw 


| to kill fever germs, then roll, and put with bottles 


and pins in some safe, convenient place, Teady f, 
the next like emergency. ” 





Christmas Cookery. 


Braised Turkey.—1 would like such of my read. 
ers as are not bound down by tradition to try this 
dish which an old writer on gastronomy calls the 
‘ne plus ultra of gastronomie art.” Aga voucher 
for its excellence I may remind you of the old dog- 
gerel: 

“ Turkey boiled is turkey spoiled, 
Turkey roast is turkey lost, 
But for turkey braised the Lord be praised.” 

There may be divers opinions regarding the twe 
first lines, but Iam sure that in regard to the third 
there will be no dissentient voice when ence jt 
has beentried. Fill the turkey with the best force. 
meat you can make. The most elegant is made 
with sweetbreads and mushrooms, or truffies 
intermixed, but an ordinary bread or chestnut 


| stuffing, made savory with seasonings, will be very 


nice. After stuffing hold the bird breast down 
over a bright fire to stiffen it, and then lard with 
strips of salt pork. Place in a large saucepan, 
breast upward, with sliced carrot, onion, celery, 
and parsley, and cover with broth. Cook closely 
covered in the oven until the bird is tender, bast- 
ing it occasionally to give the desirable light 
brown color. When done, strain and thicken the 
gravy and serve in a boat. For an elegant com- 
pany dish garnish with stoned olives, small foree- 
meat balls made of chicken, mushrooms, and 
sweetbreads cut in dice. 

Innocent Goose.—An old English manuscript 
cook book gives a recipe for cookimg this classical 
bird without the unpleasant odor beforehand 
which so mars one’s enjoyment of it. Pare the 
yellow rind from a lemon with a very sharp knife, 
without bruising it or letting the juice escape. 
Imbed this in the stuffing near the vent, and just 
before sending the bird to table remove it. Its 
white, pithy skin will absorb all the gross parti- 
cles that would otherwise have escaped through 
the house, and it will not impart the slightest fla- 
vor to the bird. 

Forcemeat for Veal or Poultry. — Many a fowl 
and piece of stuffed veal is made insipid by the 
flavorless quality of the stuffing. The following 
recipe may be relied on: Rub fine and free from 
strings two ounces of suet; chop fine two ounces 
of ham or bacon, salted but not smoked; add the 
grated rind of half a lemon, a teaspoonful of the 
finest minced parsley, a level teaspoonful of 
mixed herbs, six ounces of bread crumbs, two 
beaten eggs and salt, Cayenne and mace to taste. ' 
No one flavor should predominate and the stuffing 
should be of sufficient body to cut with a knife. 
When this is wanted as a garnish make it up into 
small balls and fry a delicate brown in boiling fat. 

Yorkshire Pie.—This magnificent Christmas dish 
will, I am sure, be new to many. Clean as for 
roasting, a goose, a fowl, and a pigeon, and, if your 
skill will permit, bone them. If not, you may do 
this when you eat the pie; it will taste quite as 
well. Fill the pigeon only with nicely seasoned 
forcemeat, sew up and truss; truss the goose and 
fowl, and place the three side by side in a stew- 
pan large enough to hold them. Cover with stock 
and set where they will simmer gently for half an 
hour. Now take them out and put the pigeon 
inside the fowl, filling in the spaces with the 
forcemeat; place the fowl inside the goose and fill 
in as before. Truss and sew the goose. Line a 
large dish with some good pastry rolled out pretty 


| thick, place a layer of forcemeat over the bottom, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In filling hot bottles, precaution must be taken— | 


especially on a frosty night—to heat them gradu- 
ally, else they will crack. Rinse them first with 


| 


lay in the goose, and fill in around with bits of any 
kind of game, fowl, or meat well seasoned, pack- 
ing the spaces with forcemeat. Pour over all some 
melted butter, cover with a crust and bake slowly 
about four hours. When done lift the top crust 
and pour in all the well-seasoned gravy, which 
may be made from bones and trimmings, that it 
will hold and let it stand until cold. It may be 
served either cold or hot and is an excellent “cut 
and come again” standby for the holiday season. 
To test when it is done thrust a skewer in. The 
meat should be tender enough to allow it to pass 
through readily. 

Turkey a la Chippolata.—Any kind of a fowl or a 
piece of beef or veal baked and served with a 
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@nippolata sauce makes a nice appearance on the 
Christmas table. Cut some peeled carrots and tur- 
nips into dice about the size of an olive, say two 
dozen dice of each for a large turkey. Cook them 
separately until tender in a little white broth, or 
water, if you have no broth; cook also two dozen 
large peeled chestnuts, a dozen very small white 
onions and a dozen mushrooms, if you can get 
them; fry 2 dozen small balls of sausage meat: 
arain all and mix them with a part of the sauce. 
Pour around the turkey and send the rest of the 
sauce to table in a boat. 

Christmas Souwp.—Holiday soups should be light 
and delicate. Make two quarts of chicken broth 
with trimmings and bones of a fowl previously 

ent ® 
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CROCHET PATTERN. 


eeoked; thicken it with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour diluted smoothly with cold cream or milk; 
stir, boil up and skim. Mince very fine half a 
pound of cold chicken meat; add the beaten yolks 
ef two eggs, a pint of cream, a very little nutmeg, 
and seasoning to taste; put this in a stewpan and 
pour on very gradually the boiling soup; stir 
steadily until it is hot but do not allow to boil. 
Add at the last some tiny squares of cold white 
meat of chicken. This is sufficient for sixteen 


persons. 





Bursting the Christmas Bag. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
La 

Of all Christmas preparations none were so de- 
lightful to the children in the South, fifty years 
ago, as the making of the Great Christmas Bag. It 
was almost the size of a small room, being six feet 
square. The long dining-table was stretched to its 
fullest extent, and sheets and sheets of stout 
brown paper and pints and pints of paste went to 
form the monster. During this process, under the 
management of an elder brother or sister, the chil- 
aren were allowed to stand by and admire. Need- 
less to say that their admiration was mingled with 
awe. There was something about the great bag so 
delightfully suggestive of giants and ogres. Then 
eame the filling of the bag, when all the young- 
sters were ignominiously banished and the key 
turned. All sorts of unbreakable toys were then 
‘pat in the bag: tops, trumpets, marbles, pens, pen- 
eils, books, well wrapped in stout paper—provided 
they were not too large—pop-corn balls, dough- 
nuts of the olden time, as hard as base balls of the 
present day, lady apples, nuts, raisins, and bags 
and bags of candies. On top of all was placed a 
thinner bag containing a quart or two of flour. 
Now it was tied together with the stoutest of twine 
andthe children were once more admitted to wit- 
ness the sacred rites of mounting and trimming. 
It was suspended by a rope from a pulley in the 
eeiling, in a large room with bare floor; generally 
the schoolroom was prepared for this purpose. 
After being gayly adorned with festoons and 
rosettes composed of pink, white, yellow, and blue 
tissue paper, it was drawn up out of reach of med- 
dlesome little hands, where it dangled helplessly 
in mid-air, awaiting its fate. 

All this was made ready by Christmaseve. Then 
all assemble in the big parlor; Mamma strikes a 
chord or two on the piano, and all fall into line in 
couples, the van led by the youngest couple, often 
toddling babes of three or four. All eyes are fixed 
en the huge swinging monster, now lowered to 
meet the attack of the smallest champi@a, who 
bravely advances, stout hickory stick in hand, and 
bestows three valiant blows upon its bulging 
sides. But the attack of this dowughty warrior 
leaves it uninjured. Itspins around a little faster, 
fattles its huge sides, and is raised to meet the 
attack of the next taller aspirant. Sometimes, 
even after the ranks of the grown-ups are reached, 
it still swings untorn, although its gay trappings 
hang in shreds, and it looks like a very dilapidated 
fortress. Then comes the tallest—stalwart Jack, 
fresh from eollege; he deals a tremendous blow, 








another and another, and soon all is the merriest, 
maddest seramble. Out tumble the contents, and 
all hands jump for prizes, when the crowning fun 
is eaused by the bursting of the bag of flour, which 
powders all from top to toe. 

Where the lack of room makes this method of 
distributing gifts impracticable, a Jack Horner pie 
causes great merriment. A huge tin pan is cov- 
ered with white paper, and twisted wreaths of 
tissue paper or paper flowers, to imitate icing, 
ornament the top. A paper eap is lifted from a 
great hole in the top, large enough to admit the 
hand, and, beginning with the youngest, eaeh 
‘puts in his thumb and pulls out a plum.” If the 
“plum” is marked with another person’s name he 
passes it on, and the next takes his turn. 

Similar to this, but better suited to a large family, 
is the bran pie. A washtub is used to hold the 
parcels, each well hidden in bran. The tub is 
draped with a flag or a white sheet, and a proces- 
sion is formed, headed by the youngest, which 
marches to slow music around the tub, each in 
turn dipping in its contents and pulling out his 
own parcel or that belonging to some one else. 

In Germany a large pasteboard ship is brought 
on, and the gifts are delivered from its hold 
by two little boys, dressed sailor fashion. A 
simpler method, which carries with it the charm 
of mystery, is to have two of the youngest boys, 
dressed as postmen, come in with great post-bags, 
from which they deliver addressed parcels to each. 
Just a word about putting up parcels. Tissue 
paper may be purchased for five cents a dozen 
sheets, and very narrow ribbon for eight and ten 
cents a roll of twelve yards. Balls of pink and 
blue cord cost five cents each. Put up the smaller 
presents daintily with tissue paper and ribbons, 
and the larger tie neatly with the colored twine. 
I always make a practice of saving from January 


| until December all the nice boxes in which goods 


are sent from dry goods and fancy stores, and by 
this means I seldom lack an appropriate box for 
any present at Christmas time. 








Wall-Pocket for Magazines. 


DOROTHY PHILLIPS. 
—~- 


To make the article repre- 
sented in the engraving, 
procure a board twenty-one 
inches long and ten wide; 
have it sawed to the shape 
shown in the illustration, 
and ¢over with some pretty 
dark cloth orcretonne. Take 
two bands of ribbon each 
twenty-four inches long; or, 
if preferred, two bands of 
the material used. Em- 
broider and tack them on 
the board, as shown in the 
| engraving, being careful to 
leave the ribbon full enough 
to slip the papers between 
it and the board. Place a 
screw-eye at the top of the 
board to secure it to the 

aa a.) Uh wall and finish the ribbon 
MAGAZINE HOLDER. ends witha small tassel. It 
is both serviceable and pretty. 
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Crochet Point Lace. 


FRANCES H. PERRY. 
—_—— 

The illustration shows a pretty narrow lace. To 
make it, begin with a chain of nineteen stitches, 
turn. 

First row: One treble in seventh stitch, chain 
three, pass three, one treble two chain one treble 
in next, chain three, pass three, treble in next, 
chain two, treble in last stitch, chain two, treble in 
same stitch as last, chain two, turn. 

Second row: Four trebles one chain three 
trebles in first two chain, treble in treble, chain 
two, treble in treble, chain two, single crochet ever 
three chain, four trebles two chain four trebles (a 
shell) in two chain, single crochet over three 
chain, chain two, treble in treble, chain two, 
treble in third stitch of chain at top, chain five, 
turn. 

Third row: Treble in treble, chain three, one 
treble two chain one treble in middle of shell, 
chain three, treble in treble, chain two, treble in 
treble, chain two, treble in same place as last 





treble, chain two,* one treble two chain one treble 
in middle of shell, chain two, turn. 

Fourth row: Four trebles one chain four trebles 
in first two ehain, single crochet over next two 
chain,* four trebles one chain three trebles in next 
two chain, treble in first treble, chain two, treble 
in treble, chain -two, single croehet over three 
chain, shell in two chain, single eroechet over three 
chain, chain two, treble in treble, chain twe, 
treble in third stitch at top, chain five, turn. 

Fifth row: Like third row, exeept at the last; 
there is one more shell in whieh to work, so an 
extra two chain, one treble two chain one treble in 
shell is required before the last two chain is 
worked. % 

Sixth row: Like fourth row, except that the first 
part before the star is repeated once. 

This completes one pattern; begin again at the 








CHRISTMAS TREE-HOLDER. 


first row, which is worked like the third row as far 
as the star. 

This makes a very attractive narrow lace for any 
purpose, but is especially pretty to use in combi- 
nztion with wider lace on a garment requiring two 
widths of trimming. 





aida 


A Place to Plant the Christmas Tree. 
ee ve 

The older children can spend several winter even- 
ings on the approach of Christmas very pleasantly 
by making neat and ornamental things for the 
Christmas tree. Some years ago we made a very 
neat and attraetive tree-holder and yard eombined, 
and the children bring it out every year, carefully 
putting it away each season, when it is not in use, 
in a covered box made just large enough to hold it. 
The main piece is three feet square, made of half- 
inch pine, securely screwed on cleats underneath. 
The fence is made of one-half by one-fourth inch 
neatly planed strips for the rails, and the posts are 
an inch square, four inehes high, and of pine. The 
palings are the same height as the posts, about 
half an inch wide, made of strips of thin deal, and 
are sprigged neatly to the rails at equal distances 
apart. At the entranee way a turn-stile is placed, 
which is easier made and less in the way thana 
gate. The center block, whieh is of two-inch pine 
and eight inches square, has a one and a half inch 
hole bored through it, when it is securely screwed 
to the center of the yard. Thin glue is put over 
the block, and then the thin lichens found on old 
fence rails can be put on, completely covering the 
block and giving it a very pretty, rustic appear- 
anee. Walks are now drawn with the pencil, 
a rockery made on one side, and on the opposite 
side an irregular piece of looking-glass, to repre- 
sent a pond, is glued down. A good coating of 
warm glue is now carefully spread between the 
path lines and red or white sand sprinkled on and 
left to dry. When ary, all the surplus sand is 
shaken off and glue applied to the entire space 
outside of the paths and this space covered with 
very fine moss, to imitate grass. A number of toy 
trees (which can be bought at almost any toy store 
for a penny each) can be placed in different parts 
of the “lawn” and glued fast, while a few toy 
ehicks can be arrange in the background. The 
fence ean be either neatly painted or else painted 
and sanded while the paint is fresh. When fin- 
ished, the affair can be placed on a low, small 
table, or on a stand, the butt end of the Christmas 
tree being trimmed off so that it will fit in the hole 
in the center block toa nicety. 


_— = 


Two Knickknacks. 
RUTH PERRY. 
asia 
A Pretty Case for Court Plaster is made of cellu- 
loid. Cut two pieces each two inches wide and 
three’ inches long; bind the edges with narrow 
ribbon and overhand them together on three sides, 
Paint a spray of flowers or initial letters on one 
side. Now eut a piece of thin cardboard one and a 
half inches long and five and a quarter inches 
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wide. Then cut several strips of various colored 
court plaster a little smaller; fold and place them 
within the cardboard like the leaves of a book; 
make a hole through the cardboard and through 
the court plaster, run narrow ribbon through, and 


finish with a bow. Slip the folded case in the 


celluloid cover. 

A Handsome Case for Letters is made of silver 
cardboard. Take a piece ten inches square and 
line with pale blue silk, finishing the edges with 
heavy silk cord. Now bring three corners to- 
gether and fasten with a bow of ribbon. At the 
other corner put a loop of ribbon to hang it by. 





Winter Clothing for Young Wearers. 


Let us begin with the baby,—that dimpled dar- 
Jing usually being the King or Queen of the house- 
hold,—and let us give this bonny nursery sover- 
eign the softest, finest fabrics and daintiest sewing 
we can afford. First, one word as to his under- 
clothing. At this season high-necked, long-sleeved 
shirts must not be neglected, and these should be 
of woven cashmere, India gauze wool or, best of 
all, knitted at home, of soft Saxony wool, that has 
been first well shrunken. These last are delight- 
fully warm and elastic, and will grow rapidiy at 
odd moments when Mamma or Grandmamma has 
nothing else to do. 
mixture of cotton is preferable to all wool as it 
shrinks so much less and the same may be used 
for the bafrow-coats, in which his little highness 
first stretches his active limbs, both being 
trimmed with some simple design, in silk embroi- 


dery. Nainsook, or soft finished cambric is best 


for the long cotton petticoats, and are now orna- 
mented more with fine tucks and lace-edged ruf- 
fles than with embroidery. Dresses for very 


young babies are shorter than formerly, measur- | 
| sleeves, cape, collar, and pocket-laps. 


ing only a yard from the shoulder down,—unless, 
indeed, it be the christening-robe, when a few 
more inches are added. These soft, white gowns 
are always high in the neck, and have long, full 
sleeves, while the baby waist seems little more 
than a yoke and a belt, although there is a narrow 
strip between. The former is composed of tiny 
tucks, drawn work, feather stitching, or lace, and 
the skirt is bordered to match the yoke, but the 
elaborate “set in” fronts one in vogue are rarely 
seen. A French cloth, dotted with minute silk 
figures, comes for the promenade cloak and is 
fashioned with a long coat, shirred to fit closely in 
the back, but loose in front. It is lined with wad- 
ded silk and edged with Nama fur. Much less 


costly and quite as comfortable, however, are the | 


little cloaks of lamb’s-wool cloth, lined with Can- 
ton flannel. 

A cap of muslin or surah silk with a wadded lin- 
ing and three rosettes of baby ribbon on top is the 
first head covering in which Miss Baby takes her 
walks abroad, but this soon gives way to a soft, 
felt bonnet that has a full silk or velvet crown. 
Baby boys, however, are more smart in gray felt 
hats, bound with velvet and adorned with two 
rosettes, through which a quill is thrust. They 
also wear Tam O’Shanters, and caps with visors. 

For the bonny wee girlies of three and four, col- 
ored frocks are the rule for general wear and 
white for high days and holidays. A somber fash- 
ion though, for these small women, is the wearing 
of black on the street, and we are likely to see the 


most fashionable dots trotting about in sable- | 
| seams on the shoulders, which is worn under the 


| jacket. 


hued coats and bonnets, whether formed of velvet 
or cloth. This is a French style but, fortunately, 
these dark costumes are generally relieved by fac- 
ings and linings of yellow, pink. or light blue, or 
else are trimmed with gray chinchilla, which has 
won a place as the children’s fur. 

Tartans, as they are now termed, will flourish in 
the schoolroom, and the girls of from eight to 
fourteen appear as true Highland lassies, their 
pretty cross-barred frocks being decorated with 
fancy braids, or with pipings that match the 
brightest color in the plaid. The younger the 
ehild the longer the skirt, which must be always 
full. The waist ditto, being shirred in three rows 


around the neck, to form a small yoke, the full- | 


ness beipg brought down in plaits to the pointed 
front and in gathers at the back. Larger girls like 
their plaids cut on the bias, and often combine 
them with velvet, the richer fabric forming yoke, 
collar, cuffs, and sometimes the entire sleeves. 
Shirt waists of wool will be as popular as linen 
and cambrie ones were last summer and, to wear 
with an old skirt, which has outlasted its basque, 
nothing is nicer than one of these trim little bod- 


For petticoats, flannel witha | 





ices made of red, blue, or gray cashmere. It may 
fit snug beneath a belt or, if the young wearer is 
very slender, fall over in sailor fashion, a rubber 
band being run in to hold it closely to the figure. 
Serge, tricot, and flannel in solid colors, are the 
other materials chiefly selected for school-dresses, 
while cashmere takes the lead for young girls’ 
best frocks, these last being much trimmed with 
corselets or bretelles of velvet ribbon, forming 
knots on the shoulders and a huge bow at the 
waist, in the back. Yellow and black is a favorite 
combination for very dressy little gowns. 

Misses in their early teens dress very much like 
their mothers; but they wear pointed, laced bod- 
ices over shirt waists, and delight in the stylish 
check cheviots for street suits. They also have 
very smart English dresses of blue or copper-col- 
ored cloth in which are set short, square, black 
cloth yokes, black cuffs also finishing the full 
sleeves, and a fold of black bordering the skirt. 

Astrakhan seems the trimming most favored 
this winter for girls’ cloth jackets, whether they 
be red or gray, beige or blue; it appears in the 
form of large, high sleeves, bindings, facings, and 
a rolling collar. These Astrakhan additions, too, 
are excellent for modernizing an old coat. The 
newest jackets define the figure in the back but 
are loose in front and fastened by. cord brande- 
bourgs. Square pocket flaps adorn the hips and 
two rows of large buttons are set on the back 
below the waist-line. Comfortable and useful 
long cloaks are made of checked cloth, either 
smooth or fleecy. 
plaited down the back to the waist, where they are 


confined by a belt, while the fronts are double- | 


breasted, and ornamented with horn buttons. A 


more dressy garment, however, is a tight-fitting 


newmarket, with an adjustable cape secured be- 
neath a turned down collar. This may be trimmed 
with fur, or merely stitched by machine around 


Large, low-crowned felt hats, either black, blue, 


| olive, or brown, and trimmed with rosettes, stand- 


ing loops of ribbon, or many black ostrich tips | : : 
are the simple but stylish headgear approved for | toweling, only white. 


young girls. Those for older maidens are some- 
what on the “ poke ” order, while their younger sis- 
ters wear those that flare, or are bonnet-shaped, 
with a shirred lining of silk around the face. 
Jaunty velvet caps with a visor look well on girls 
under twelve, while if the wee damsel of six has a 
long, short-waisted Sunday gown of silk or plush 
she will don a peasant cap to match and look as 
quaint and captivating as a pictured Dutch 


; maiden. 


And now the closing words must be for the boys, 
those tiny chaps who have discarded kilts but 
not yet arrived at the dignity of visiting the tailor. 
Mamma or the seamstress still makes his clothes, 


|} and she ought to know that he wants a mixed 
| cheviot, 


snug knee-trousers and a 
In each jacket front are 


made with 
‘chic’? Norfolk jacket. 


laid two side plaits and two similar ones each side | 


of the center of the back. A rolling collar reverses 
the fronts in notched lapels and buttons extend to 
the waist-line, where a wide belt closes in front 
with a button and buttonhole. The whole should 
be bound with fine soutache braid, the same braid 


| outlining a cuff on each sleeve. The trousers reach 


to the knee and fit comfortably close. They close 
with a fly, and the outside leg-seams are finished 
with a welt. 
silesia waist cut all in one piece and shaped by 


Then for a top-garment a reefer-coat will 
delight the little man’s heart, particularly if it be 


| of real navy blue, in smooth heavy cloth. It 


should not be much longer than the jatket, but 
close in double-breasted style and be finished all 
round by neat rows of machine stitching. Witha 
naval cap, adorned with a gold cord and an anchor 
he will feel like a commander-in-chief. 





A Little Girl’s Poem. 


CORA E. TALBOT. 
ate 
Charley boy looked at the snowflakes fair, 
Falling so swiftly through the air. 


With wonder in his big blue eyes 
He looked at the fairies from far-off skies. 


Soon he called,‘ Mamma, come look at these things, 
Floating as softly as if they had wings. 


“TI guess, Mamma, the angels up there 
Are combing the dandruff out of their hair!” 





The regular ulsters are box- | 


| pretty crocheted edge of white cotton. 


| 
These pants button on to a strong | 


| bow of ribbon to make them complete. 


———— : 
Christmas Work for Children, 


CARRIE MAY ASHTON, 


> 
“ To willing hand and loving heart 
No labor seemeth heavy, 
And each one strives with ready art 
To make old Christmas merrie,” 


For the little folks who wish to 
money hold out, and yet have many gitts rane a 
afew suggestions may prove helpful as the 
ous Christmas season approaches. First sna 
alist of the persons to be remembered; then re 
how much money you will have to Spend hp 
Mamma or some older person help you with 0 : 
peg If you have learned to do outlining 
well, there are a great variet i 
ced g ety of things you can 
Tray cloths are always acceptable to Mamma o 
Auntie, and you can get them readymade pe 
stamped in some simple pattern. Very good oneg * 
can be bought as low as twenty and twenty-five 
cents, while others are much higher. The designs 


| on some of the simpler ones are strawberries, a 
| sugar bowl and creamer, carving knife and fork é 
| ete. e 


Laundry bags are always useful. Some are 
made of fringed towels, with the fringe turned 


| over to form a finish, and brass rings sewed on all 


around the top to draw ribbons in by which it cag 
be suspended. Others are of linen done in outline 
work. A very cute one has three little girls, with 
the quotation: 
“ Rub-a-Dub-Dub, 
Three Maids at the Tub.” 

Shoe bags of brown linen bound with red or blue 
braid, and outlined in the same color, are conven- 
ient and desirable gifts, and easily made by the 


| little folks. One has “Rest for weary soles” om 


it, while on another is *‘ Puss in boots.” 

Wash cloths are indispensable, and should be 
made of a white cotton rough goods that is sold 
for baby cloaks. It is something like Turkish 
Half a yard will make four, 
Overcast them all around and then finish witha 
Many of. 
them are left plain, while others are outlined with 
quotations. One has “ Wash and be clean”; om 
another you read “ Ain’t Iclean now?” and ona 
third “ Water fresh and pure.” 

Bureau pads, to lay in bureau drawers, are made 
of cheesecloth, scrim, mull, and soft silks, either 


| China or India, with a layer of sheet wadding be- 


tween, well sprinkled with some delicate sachet 
powder. These can be feather-stitched or a pat- 


| tern done in outline work, or conventional designs 


here and there. A few are tied with bright 
worsteds as a comforter is. 

For Grandma there is nothing nicer than a wiper 
for spectacles. Make it of two oval pieces of 
chamois skin, four by two and a half inches, and 
buttonhole around them with bright embroidery’ 
silk. Tie with ribbons to match. Ask some friend 
who letters nicely to print on the top piece with 
gilding the couplet: 

“Tf you would see the world aright, 
Keep your glasses nice and bright.” 
A pen-wiper can be made of several pieces of 


| chamois skin, pinked around the edge and fasten- 


ed together in the center with a small rosette of 
ribbon or a plush ball. 

An old straw hat turned bottom side up makes a 
pretty and useful work basket. Fasten a bag of 
pretty silk or muslin securely into the crown of 
the hat, and draw it up by ribbons. 

Little baskets can be obtained very reasonably 
at some of the Japanese stores, which can be lined 
with bright silesia or satin for jewelry, fancy 
work, or other purposes. Some of them, when 
stuffed with curled hair and with a fluffy top, 
either crocheted or knitted, make the cutest lit- 
tle hairpin baskets. Scrap baskets come in a vari- 
ety of shapes, and many of them only need a big 
Others 
that are rough need lining. 

Willing fingers can always find plenty of work 
to do, and the little folks who are willing to do. 
their part in making Christmas bright and cheery 
will generally find a ready helper in Mamma or 
some older sister. Let them save their money 
throughout the year, and not expect Papa or Mam- 
ma will furnish them with plenty when the time 
comes. Give them ways for earning it, and teach 


| them to be independent from the beginning. Let 


them know how much more blessed it is to give , 
than to receive. 
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Dr. Sam’s First Patient. 
LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 
ilies 


“A fellow might as well give up. There’s no 
chance for me anyhow,—so wretchedly poor as we 


are,” said Sam Withers, with a 
scowl on his forehead, and a sullen 
gleam in his dark brown eyes. 

«Qh! Sam!” exclaimed Amy. 
«How can you talk so?” 

“Well, you know we are poor,” 
reasserted Sam more forcibly. 

“I never feel poor,’ ventured 
Amy softly, “except when we 
have to do without some great 
thing, like your going away.” 


SS: 
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“Then you must feel beggarly poor all the time,” 

interrupted Sam scornfully, “for I am sure that 
you and mother are pinched somewhere every 
day.” 

“O, no,” said Amy cheerfully, “put I am so 
sorry you cannot go to Milverton this winter,” 
and Amy left her seat by the tire, joining her 
brother as he stood leaning his moody face against 
the window. “If there was only some way in 
which I could help you, Sam!” 

“You would do it, I know, you poor little kit- 
ten,” answered the boy, putting his arm about the 
slight figure at his side. © 

Dr. Withers’s Virginia home, in spite of Sam’s 
poverty-stricken outburst, was one of comfort, 
and a certain degree of plenty. The wide old-fash- 
ioned rooms were amply furnished, if in a bygone 
style to which few modern additions had been 
made; there were books and pictures, a well- 
spread table, and indeed many comforts, but 
Teady money for much beyond household supplies 
was often lacking. And Sam, with an inborn love 








seventeen, Amy was quite an efficient house- 
keeper, and then she had the assistance of old 
Viney, the colored cook, who had lived in the 
Withers family more years than any one seemed 
to know. : 


as she turned from the window. 


for his father’s profession, and a determination to 

follow it, had long ago vowed that when he became 
a doctor, he would practice in a quarter where peo- 
ple paid money for medical attention, instead of 
hay, oats, meal, flour, or beef. 

Things were a little more straitened this winter 
than usual, and there seemed really na chance of 
Sam’s entering the college at Milverton. Perhaps 
Amy knew better even than the father and 
mother how sorely Sam was disappointed as first 
one plan and then another had failed. But neither 
Sam nor Amy dreamed as they stood at the win- 
dow, looking out on the bleak road over which the 
gray winter twilight was settling down, that Sam’s 
chance was fast coming to him. 

The brother and sister were alone. Dr. Withers 


















“Hollo!” called a boy in country fashion, as he 
sat on his horse at the gate. 

Sam went to the door. 

“I say,” continued the messenger loudly, “the 
new man what lives at the old Buford place is 
mighty bad off and wants the doctor.” 

“ What’s the matter with him?” asked Sam. 

“Idunno. His boy down there said ’twas some- 
thin’ powerful bad. He’s all but drawn up witha 
misery some’eres.” 

“Cramp of some kind ?” suggested Sam. 

“IT reckon,” assented the boy. “Tell the doctor 
tocome on. I ain’t going back that away. I was 
just agoing home, and the boy down there at the 

3uford place told me to stop for the. doctor. You 
tell him, will you?” And without waiting for an 
answer the boy rode briskly off, 

“Such a pity father’s away,” said 
Amy, as Sam reentered the sitting- 
room. “And why didn’t you tell 
the boy to go for Dr. Lee?” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed 
Sam, “Iforgot Dr. Lee. And that 
poor fellow suffering there al) 
alone!” 











DR. SAM’S ARRIVAL AT THE BUFORD PLACE. 


was several miles away in attendance upon a very 
ill patient, and Mrs. Withers was visiting a sister 
in an adjoining town. She could safely trust Amy 
to look after the little heusehold. Although but 


‘Some one is coming for father now,” said Amy, 





“All alone?” said Amy. “Has he no family ?” 

‘“Why, he has just bought the Buford farm, and 
has been here only a week or two looking around. 
I think he has a small negro boy there.” 

“It is dreadful. He may die there all alone.” 

“T must go,” said Sam, “and may have to go 
after Dr. Lee as well. How foolish of me te let 
that chap ride off without telling’ him father was 
not here!” 

Sam began to make his preparations for the cold 
ride. His father’s extra horse was in the stable, 
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and as there was small probability of the doctor’s | lowed the draught. Then he coughed, and sput- | 
return that night Sam concluded there was no | 


reason why he should not use Robin Hood. Pass- 
ing through the study he looked carefully over 


his father’s small medicine case. Adding to it a | 
vial of strong essence of peppermint, he also sup-. 


plied himself with an empty vial which he filled 

with soda in the kitchen, rather fearing to meddle 

with the many white powders of the doctor’s sup- 
ly. 

. rte !” called Amy, with a sudden inspiration, 

“take some of those ready-prepared mustard 

plasters.” 

“Thank you, Sis,” answered Sam, “for the sug- 
gestion; you shall have half the fee.” 

“If there is any,” laughed Amy. 

“Of course you won’t try to give him anything. 
Oh, Sam, don’t!”? she added in alarm, remember- 
ing Sam’s wonderful experiments in dosing cats 
and dogs in earlier years. 

“Don’t be uneasy. And, Amy, if I don’t get 
back very soon, you and Viney need not be sitting 
up, or getting excited.” 

“We are not afraid, and Tom is here. He’s 
bringing Robin around for you now.” 

The Buford place was about three miles from Dr. 
Withers’s, but along a good road, now hard frozen. 
Robin being quite fresh was as fleet as the wind, 
and soon brought his young master to the gates of 
what had once been a fine old country place. A 
large brick house stood in a fine grove of oaks, but 
the tangled, negiected shrubbery, overgrown 
walks and ecarriage-drives, and general air of neg- 
leet about the premises told plainly that they had 
long been uncared for. Lonely and forlorn the 
old house looked on the wintry evening when Sam 
Withers rode up to its doors. 

The sound of the horse’s hoofs brought forward 
a negro boy, very black, and very scared-looking, 
who stood peering around the corner of the house 
as if uncertain whether to advance or retreat. 

“How is Mr.—? What is his name?” asked 
Sam, dismounting and fastening Robin Hood toa 
hitching rack. 

“He name Mister F-f-f-forest, sah. He ain’t no 
bettah, sah.” 

“Phew!” exclaimed Sam, “ you are capitally fit- 
ted to be a nurse; show me to Mr. Forest’s room.” 

The boy went before Sam through the long, wide 
halls, which echoed their footsteps, up equally 
wide stairs. Then half opening a door he mo- 
tioned Sam to enter. 

“Why don’t you open the door wider? Are you 
afraid ?”’ said Sam. 

The boy rolled his eyes and grinned. “N-n-no, 
sah. I ain’t afeared n-now, sah. He d-d-d-done 
throw everything what he can reach at me!” 

Sam repressed his laughter, and stepped into 
theroom. It was quite dark, the only light coming 
from a wood fire in the open fireplace. In the 
shadowy light Sam could see a large man lying 
half-undressed upon the bed, groaning heavily. 

“Sorry to find you feeling so badly, Mr. Forest,” 
said Sam, drawing near to the sufferer and taking 
the large hand which hung limp and nerveless 
over the side of the bed. 

“Yes, yes,” moaned the man. “I’m suffering 
terribly. I hope you can do something for me 
right away.” 

Now Sam had honestly intended stopping only 
to see how Mr. Forest was and then going on for 
Dr. Lee; but “it is a pity,” he thought, “not to re- 
lieve this man’s suffering at once.” The boy had 
been with his father so frequently in medical vis- 
its that he had acquired a good knowledge of fev- 
erish symptoms; they seemed to be lacking in this 
case, and Sam determined to try some simple rem- 
edies to alleviate pain. 

“Here, boy!” he called. ‘Get me some light 


here. I can’t see to drop anything in this dark- 


ness.” 
‘Dick’s good for nothing,” moaned the patient, 


“J had a man here to look after things, but he’s 


gone to a dance. And this spell came on me after | 


he left.” 

“.’ll make Dick useful. That’s it,” as Dick en- 
tered with a dirty, ill-smelling lamp. “Put it over 
here, so the light will not shine in Mr. Forest’s 
eyes.” ‘Nor too much on Dr. Sam’s face,” he ad- 
ded inwardly. 

He then proceeded to pour out a liberal quantity 


of the peppermint, adding a generous amount of 
soda, with a small portion of water. 

“Now then, sir,” said Sam appreaching his 
groaning patient. “ Let us see if this won’t settle 
some of the trouble.” 

Mr. Forest painfully raised his head, and swal- 





tered and groaned, and coughed again. ‘ That’s 


the hottest thing, Doctor! Seems as if it took the | 
skin off my throat. I declare, my mother used to | 


give me something near about as hot as that.” 
“T’ve no doubt of it,” thought Sam; “and I only 
hope this will act as well as your mother’s dose.” 


What he said to his patient was: “Mr. Forest, I | 


would like to fix you more comfortably in bed, and 


| get something warm to your feet, which Iam sure | 


are very cold.” 
“*Yow’re right, Doctor; they are like ice. I had 


to drop down pretty much anyway. And the | 


pain is dreadful now.” 


With much professional gravity Sam now pro- | 
| panion keenly, “it is almost as good as & spare 


ceeded to apply the mustard plasters, and sent 
Dick to procure hot water. It was some time 
before this last was secured, and while waiting 
Sam managed to get Mr. Forest more comfortably 
into bed. Sam was large and tall for his years, 
and in the dimly-lighted room his youthfulness 
was not observed by the oblivious siek man. 


When the hot water arrived and Sam had tucked | 


a couple of bottles about the patient’s feet, Mr. 
Forest drew a little relieved sigh. 

“That is comfortable,” he said, ‘and I believe 
the hot stuff is beginning to tell inside.” 

Soon the sufferer affirmed that he felt very much 
easier. 

Sam looked at his wateh. It was ten o’clock. 
He was surprised that he had been so long away 
from home. 

Mr. Forest noted the motion uneasily. ‘“ You'll 
never leave me to die here alone, Doctor? You’ve 
helped me very much, but the spell may come 
back.” ; 

“O, you’re not going to die,” said Sam, cheerily. 
**But I ean stay if you wish, if there’s any place to 
put up my horse.” 

*“*T d-d-done put him up,” stammered Diek, who 
was crouching by the fire. 

“Well, you’re a good fellow,” said Sam, heartily, 
“and you had better go to bed. If you will get me 
a blanket (I see there’s wood enough up here) I can 
attend to all Mr. Forest will want.” 

“You are very kind, Doctor,” said that gentle- 
man, drowsily. ‘And it will be made up to you. 
Will Forest never forgets a kindness.” 

“Don’t speak of it, sir,’ said Sam, blushing 
guiltily, and wondering a little hew he was to 
hand over this patient to the real Dr. Withers. 

He had the satisfaction of seeing Mr. Forest 
sleeping quietly, and then, wrapping himself in 
the blanket and curling up in a great old arm- 
chair, the boy-doctor himself was soon in the land 
of dreams, where his father and Dr. Lee appeared 
to be sitting as judges in a case where he was a 
eriminal with stuttering Dick for counsel. 


“Why, you’re nothing but a boy!” 

These words uttered in a loud voice roused Sam 
from his slumbers. The morning sun was stream- 
ing through the windows, and Mr. Forest, leaning 
on his elbow in the bed near by, was regarding his 
whilom physician with a look of surprise and 
amusement. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Sam, rising from the folds of his 
blanket, adding with great dignity, “if you have 
any objection to the treatment pursued, Mr. 
Forest, I think a smail quantity of indigestible 


food will reduce you to the state in which I found | 
| taking a hunt over the Buford place, “I had a 


you, and I will then take pleasure in sending Dr. 
Lee or the elder Dr. Withers to you at once.” 

Mr. Forest lay back on his pillow and laughed. 
“Yes,” he finally exclaimed, “I have an objection 


to your treatment. Do you know you let me go to 


sleep with that burning mustard plaster on, and it 
has most effectually burnt the skin off!” 

‘Well, I am sorry for that,’ said Sam. “You 
see,” he added, slyly, *‘ I have not practiced long!” 

“Tshould think not!” said Mr. Forest. ‘ You 
are not a day over sixteen, now are you ?”’ 

“Not quite sixteen,” confessed Sam, and then 
he explained how he had chanced to take medical 
charge of Mr. Forest. 

Mr. Forest, who by daylight proved to be a fine- 
looking man of not more than thirty years, was 
much amused at Sam’s recital. “But,” he said, 
“you were certainly successful in your ministra- 
tion to me, and it is easily to be seen you are cut 
out for a physician.” 

This compliment touehed Sam in such a sore 
spot that he could not help but sigh. Mr. Forest 
was an observing man, and noted how quickly the 
bright face of the boy overclouded, and mentally 
determined to find the reason therefor. 

In spite of Diek’s infirmity» of speech, he was a 











fair cook, and served Sam and Mr. Forest 
quite a dainty breakfast. Sam still exercised 
professional privilege, and warned his ne 
against certain articles of food. ~ 
His jovial host laughed long and loud wh 
e 
politely inquired after his family, ana whi 


| expected to bring them to the farm. “There ane 


family, Doctor,” he said. “I’m just a lone old 
bachelor. I bought this place to invest SOME sp; 
money.” sa 


“It’s a good thing to have some spare money,” 
’ 


| said Sam, half absently, thinking to himself what 


a strange sensation it would be in the Withers 
home to have anything to spare. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Forest, eying his young com 


kindness which led a boy to stay all night in an 
old tumble-down house to please a Strange sick 
man!” 

Sam blushed, and laughed, and said he must be 
going or Amy would be very uneasy. 

“T really, hate to see you go,’ said Mr. Forest, 
“T feel too sore and shaky, to say nothing about 
the effects of your mustard plaster, to ride with 
you, or I would go too.” 

“No, no,” said Sam, decidedly. ‘ You must keep 
still to-day. My father” (with smiling emphasis) 
“and I will be over to-morrow to see you.” 

“Let me have the pleasure of presenting you 
with your first, and certaihly well-earned, fee,” * 
said Mr. Forest, laying his hand on Sam’s, 

“No, sir,” said Sam, coloring highly. ‘You are 
quite welcome to my services, sir.” 

“Indeed, you do not intend to make me accept 
gratis all that burning peppermint (I recognized it 
this morning); that lye-like decoction of soda, 
which so forcibly brought back my childhood; 
those plasters, of which I shall have a stinging 
memory for days, if not weeks? All that, to say 
nothing of night attendance, and the interpreta- 
tion of Dick’s stuttering speech. No, sir, there igs 
a sphere before you, Doctor Sam, and I hope to 
live to see it, and I begin it with this.” And a 
shining piece of gold was pressed in Sam’s re- 
luctant hand. 

Amy was delighted to see her brother safely 
home, and the sitting room rang with her peals of 
laughter as Sam rehearsed the night’s experience, 

‘And you shall have half the fee, dearie,” he 
said, showing her the gold. 

“Why, Sam, it’s twenty dollars!’ exclaimed 
Amy. 

“I know it, and I didn’t want to take it, but he 
wouldn’t be refused.” 

When Doctor and Mrs. Withers returned, they 
were soon made acquainted with Sam’s patient, as 
Mr. Forest was fond of calling himself. And so 
gentlemanly, so cultured and genial did the 
bachelor owner of the Buford place prove that he 
seemed naturally to become one of the Withers 
household. Motherly Mrs. Withers declared there 
was no manner of use in a lone man living in such 
a deserted looking place, and running the risk of 
fits of indigestion from Dick’s often variable cook- 
ing, when a comfortable home and a perfeet cook 
like Viney were at hand. And Mr. Forest was not 
hard to persuade. 

As I have said, he was observing, and by using 
his eyes and some delicately put questions he 


| found out why Sam Was not at college. 


“Sam,” said he one day, when the two had been 


brother once who wanted to be a doetor. He died 
some years ago, and that is ene reason why I have 


| alittle spare money. Ihad enough of my own, and 


Sam, my boy, I want very much to use poor Ned’s 
portion which has fallen to me in making a good 
doctor of you.” 

*But it is too much to accept from you, Mr. 


| Forest,” stammered Sam. ‘You know I want 


very much to study medicine, but you, though we 
don’t count you so, are almost a stranger.” 

“T think that can be remedied,’ said Forest, 
with a beaming smile. “It is true you were the 
first of your family to exercise your charming art 
upon me. In fact, perhaps you saved my life that 
I might give it with everything I have to that 
sweet sister of yours.” 

“Amy!” gasped Sam. “I told her she should 
have half the spoils that evening when I rode off; 
but I never dreamed that I was really going to get 
her a husband, and myself such a friend.” 

Sam went to college, was duly graduated, passed 
suceessfully through his medical studies and, 
despite his boyish vow, began his practice in the 
country town whieh knew him as a boy, and 
where he experimented on his first patient. 
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The Buford place, renovated and much beauti- 
fied, became the happy home of Will and Amy 
Forest. Dick has his home there still, and he 
always chuckles when he gives an account of the 
night “when m-m-m-me an’ Doctor Sam worked 
over Mr. F-f-forest, an’ we got him all right, I 
t-t-t-tell you, sah!’’ 1A 

gam says he is perfectly willing to share the 
success of his first professional visit with Dick, as 


it brought so mueh good fortune to himself. But 
Amy always declares that that visit brought more 
good to her than to all the rest. ° 


—__-e—__—_—_—— 
Boy Politics. 
ALFRED H. PETERS. 
< 

All Ameriean boys, as well as some American 

girls, begin early to take an interest in political 
contests. However much as a man he may try to 
look at politics apart from faction, as a boy the 
American is pretty sure to be a violent partisan. 
The first political event which he can remember is 
probably a presidential election. Because of the 
heat and excitement which a contest for President 
and Vice-President produces above all other elec- 
toral contests, the first one which an American 
man remembers is likely to be a kind of 
starting point in his political life. In 
1852 there was a boy nine years old, 
-whom his playmates ealled Phil. As 
many boys are aware, the contest in 
that year was between the Whig candi- 
date, Gen. Winfield Scott, and the can- 
didate of the Democratic party, Gen. 
Franklin Pierce. Now it happened that 
in Phil’s school all the boys except two 
were Pierce boys. These two were Phil 
himself, and another older and larger 
boy whose support of Gen. Scott, al- 
though somewhat lukewarm, neverthe- 
less was a great comfort to little Phil. 
As the canvass proceeded the Pierce 
boys, being in so great majority, re- 
solved to raise a flag in*honor of their 
eandidate. Accordingly, one morning 
before school opened they cut and 
trimmed a tall hickory pole, which was 
drawn from the adjacent wood to the 
school house green and there left with 
the butt end lying over the hole dug to 
receive it until noontime should enable 
it to be hoisted. This display of enthu- 
siasm for Gen. Pierce proved too much 
for the older one of the partisans of 
Gen. Scott, who, turning a deaf ear to 
Phil’s reproaches, abandoned the Whig 
cause and joined the now uproarieus 
Democrats, just before school was called 
for the day. Directly it was noon all the 
boys ran out of doors and began to ar- 
range the ropes for the hoisting of the 
pole. All but forlorn and solitary Phil 
who, refusing to be won over, retired toa 
position upon the school-yard fence, 
whereen, with suppressed wrath and 
indignation, he watched the proceed- 
ings, amid the jeers and scoffs of the 
whole school. Presently, with a great shout, the 
pole and Pieree banner nailed thereon rose into 
the air, at which instant there drove past a gen- 
tleman living thereabouts who was an especial 
friend and object of love to little Phil. This gen- 
tleman reined in his horse, stood up in his carriage, 
and waving his hat over his head called out, 
“Three cheers for Pierce and King!” to which the 
boys responded with loud hurrahs. This was al- 
most too much for the single but resolute adherent 
of Gen. Scott. He could endure the triumphant 
railings of the other boys, but to have his dear and 
honored friend cheering for Gen. Pierce was mis- 
ery indeed to poor Phil. With tears in his eyes 
and bitterness in, his heart he crept away won- 
dering how so good and so worthy a man as his 
friend could be a Democrat! 

Phil has been disappointed at the result of other 
elections since then, but never has the dcfeat of 
any political candidate brought to him the feeling 
ef discomfiture and humiliation which he experi- 
enced when news came that Gen. Pierce was to be 
the fourteenth President of the United States. 
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A Christmastide Prophecy. 
—— 
For some unaccountable reason, Christmas has 
always been considered a prophetic time, accord- 
ing to the day of the week upon which it falls 








We cannot vouch for the truth of these forebod- 
ings, but in order that those who wish may test 
their accuraey for themselves, we give some lines 
taken from an ancient manuseript in the British 
museum: 
“If Christmas day on Thursday be, 

A windy winter ye shal] see; 

Windy weather in each week 

And hard ot strong and thic 

The summer shall be good and dry; 

Corn aud beasts shall multiply; 

That year is good for land to till; 

Kings and princes shall die by skill. 

If 4 child born that aay shall be, 

It shall oy pm right well for he; 

Of deeds, he shall be good and stable, 

Wise of speech and reasonable. 

Whoso that day goes thieving about, 

He shall be punished. without doubt; 

And if sickness that day betide, 

It shall quickly from thee gliue.” 

According to this old-fashioned rhyming seer, 
1891 promises to be an excellent year for farmers 
and a deplorable one for royalty; while we may 
hope that the healthful breezes will effectually 
prevent all return of la grippe, and the “dry good 
summer” be more fruitful than was that of 1890. 


Issie’s First Party. 


EDNA SAWYER WARREN. 





——_ 
Issie’s Mamma was busy about dinner one day 








‘€SA4M STEPPED INTO THE ROOM.” (See Page 658.) 
when cousin Stella ran in and asked if Issie could 


go to school with her éhat afternoon. ‘Marion 
Palmer is going to take her company, and I want 
to take some one,” Stella said. Mamma was 
afraid Issie would make a disturbance, but Stella 
told her they had played school and Issie did not 
whisper then. So at last Mamma allowed her to 
go, after taking great pains to make her under- 
stand that she must not whisper or speak out loud. 
Issie remembered and obeyed, and won much 
praise for her good behavior. 

A day or two later Issie was invited to a party, 
and although she knew nothing about one she 
thought it must be nice, and she chatted about it 
nearly all the time until the day arrived. Uncle 
Ned asked the privilege of taking her, as he 
wanted to see her enjoy it. 

At last she started, and then we began to 
wish her back to tell us about it. Finally, we saw 
her coming with Uncle Ned, who had a queer, 
puzzled look on his face. Mamma went to the 


-gate, and Issie gave a jump into her arms, crying 


out, “I was a good girl, Mamma, better than some 
of them, for I never whispered once, nor talked 
out loud!” 

Then Uncle Ned sat down on the doorstep and 
laughed. When he could get his breath he said, 


“Well, I’m glad I know what’s the matter, for 
that child hasn’t opened her mouth to say a word 
all the afternoon !” 








Mamma did considerable explaining to have 
Issie see the differenee between school and party, 
but it was not clear to her then. 

A little later she went to school again with 
Stella. The next morning all her dolls were 
trained as if at school, and of a sudden there 
came such a horrible noise from her corner that 
Mamma was frightened, and ran to see what could 
be the trouble. There was Issie throwing her dolls 
around and shrieking and screaming at the top of 
her voice. 

“Why, Issie, what are you screaming so for?” 
Mamma asked. “It’s the recess noise, Mamma, 
like they have at school.” 

After the “‘reeess” was over, and the dolls were 
again in their seats, she sat quietly for a few 
moments and then got up and went to her mother, 
saying, ‘‘The school is school, and the party was 
recess, I guess!” 

Uncle Ned thought she deserved a box of candy 
for thinking it out by herself, so he bought her 
one. She will soon be old enough for school, and 
then she will understand these things better. 


Two Watches and Two Watch Chains. 


For the four best lists of answers to this month’s 
puzzles we offer four handsome prizes— 
two of the popular watches which we 
have offered heretofore and two good 
watch chains. The watches have the 
short stem wind and the pendent set, so 
that those who carry them will have no 
occasion to open the cases either to wind 
the watch or set it. The case is a com- 
position metal which remains as bright 
as silver, and the watch itself is an ex- 
cellent timekeeper. All four prizes will 
be sent post free to those who win them. 

87. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
—a—i—i—a—. (The answer is one word.) 

88. ANAGRAM. 
If PalranasIran. (One word.) 
89. DECAPITATION. 
Behead to clog and leave a bird. 
90. CURTAILMENT. 

Curtail plunder and leave a game of 
cards; curtail again and leave an excla- 
mation; eurtail again and leave part of 
a house. 





91. CHARADE. 

My first is an animal; my second an 
article; my third a boy’s name. My 
whole is the great annual fast of the 
Mohammedans. 

92. ANAGRAM. 
Rhetorics. (The answer is one word.) 
93. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 

—a—i—i—i—a—i—n. (The answer is 
one word.) 

94. WORD SQUARE. 

The art of dragging; a plane surface; 
within boundaries; to exhale; a body of 


water. 
95. BIBLE QUESTION. 


Who is first mentioned in the Bible as 
weeping ? 

ANSWERS TO THE OCTOBER PUZZLES. 

76. Neogene. (Several other words also fill the’ 
bill.) 

77. Abstemiously, facetiously. 

78. Ezra6:1. 

79. HA HA 

AF AE 
HA ER 
AREA 

80. Flathead, Rosebud and Yellowstone, in Mon- 
tana; Little Blue, in Nebraska; Cannon Ball, in 
North Dakota. 

81. 1,807 114-210. 

OCTOBER PRIZE AWARDS. 

The nine prizes offered for the nine best solu- 
tions of the October puzzles are awarded to Harry 
C. Warner, Dixon, Ill.; John C. Downer, DeSoto, 
Jefferson Co., Mo.; James E. Moore, East Richland, 
Belmont Co., Ohio; H. P. Skinner, Minersville, 
Meigs Co., Ohio; L. H. Beecher, Negaunee, Mich. ; 
Sadie F. Gedney, 193 West 10th st., New York; W. 
B. Marshall, Flanagan’s Mills, Cumberland Co. 
Va.; Mrs. Herbert E. Adams, Gilsum, N. H.; and 
M. Leroy Harrison, Fairmount Springs, Luzerne 
Co., Pa. 

COMMENTS OF THE PUZZLE-SOLVERS. 

This is my first effort in trying te solve your puz- 
zles, and if Ido not win a prize I feel that I have 
lost no time on them as I find them very interest- 


ing and profitable. 


FLORENCE REDMAN, Washington, D. C. 
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FRO} NEAR AND FAR. 


—— 
The Arid Region of West Kansas. 

There is a section in the West which all admit 
eannot be farmed withoutirrigation. This is called 
the arid region. The east and central West needs 
no artificial water in cropping. These sections are 
prosperous. The farmers sow their crops and reap 
abundant harvests, for they know what is neces- 
sary to bring about this desired end. Between 
these sections lies a belt of doubtful character. In 
the grand rush to Western farming lands, the set- 
tlers eagerly sought places where farming could 
be conducted without the aid of irrigation, and the 
arid region was unsettled. The American farmer 
is not an irrigationist. He dislikes the disagreea- 
able duties which this mode of farming demands. 
To him, rain seems the natural irrigator, for this 
has been the training of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Recognizing this peculiarity, land owners and 
speculators in Western lands, including railroads, 
corporations, and individuals, have formany years 
been disposing of lands which need irrigation, 
under the claim that they are farming lands in the 
American sense of the word. Sometimes this has 
been done under a misunderstanding of the true 
conditions. In many eases, on the other hand, it 
has been done purposely, and with no other object 
than that of personal gain. The cry was started 
that the rainfall was increasing on the Western 
plain, and that cultivation alone was necessary to 
make the barren plateaux blooming gardens. This 
ery was eagerly taken up by all interested, and 
farmers were led to believe that it was true. Con- 
sequently the tide of immigration drifted rapidly 
westward. 

In no place was this belief so prevalent or effect- 
ive as in Western Kansas. By an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances the belief in the 
inerease of rainfall received apparent confirma- 
tion. When the early settlers—chiefly stockmen— 


’ first went to that country, and for several years 


afterward, there was a period of dryness. The 
soil was parched, streams carried little or no water, 
and the vegetation was dry and unnutritious. 
Gardens and small patches of farming land were 
laid out, and soon—within a few years—a change 
took place and the streams began to fill, the vege- 
tation to freshen, and crops to grow. Cultivation 
appeared to increase the rainfall. The introduc- 
tion of railroads, with extensive advertising, soon 
sufficed to fill the promised land with a band of 
determined and hopeful farmers. In the first year 
they were successful; then failures of crops be- 
came common, and there have recently been three 
suecessive total failures of crops. The farms are 
mortgaged, many farmers have lost their little all, 
and every small land owner is reduced to the 
depth of despair, his family starving about him, 
everything going or gone, and the work of a life- 
timelost. All this is merely a matter of history, 
familiar to every reader of the papers. Its impor- 
tance is so great that it cannot be too repeatedly 
or strongly stated. 

The United States Arid Land Survey is at present 
engaged in an exhaustive study of the conditions 
aud needs of the arid territories. The law pro- 
vides for the defining and segregating of the irri- 
gable lands. This cannot be done too soon. Much 
damage has already resulted from the inaccuracy 
of statements and the incompleteness of our 
knowledge concerning these regions. Accurate 
boundaries and detailed statements cannot be 
made until after several years of careful statisti- 
eal work and scientific research; but, pending 
such results, some general statement should be 
made for public information. In a general way 
the boundaries of the arid regions are known by 
the Arid Land Survey. The publication of such 
information might temporarily injure certain sec- 
tions, but their temporary and local injury will be 
vastly more than counterbalanced by the general 
public benefit. At present the people have noth- 
ing reliable to look to for these desired facts, being 
now entirely at the mercy of railroad and indi- 
vidual advertisements and the statements of 
boards of immigration, neither of which is apt to 
be a reliable source of information. 

Had the West Kansas farmers known that sea- 
sons of drought were frequent, and consequently 
crop failures so disastrous, those who went to that 
region would have gone prepared to irrigate, and, 
instead of brown and stunted fields of corn, be- 
coming shorter and shorter the farther west we 
go, the country would be green and beautiful 
wherever irrigating ditches could reach. The 








| change from West Kansas to Eastern Colorado 
strikingly illustrates this. In the one State, irri- 
gation was recognized as a necessity, and all due 
plans made for this form of farming, and pros- 
perity foilowed. As has been stated, the reverse 
was the case in Kansas, and both public and pri- 
vate disaster has resulted; and this will be the 
case in many similar regions, unless by some 
means the present policy of interested parties be 
counteracted or prevented. RALPH S. TARR. 


 — 
Small Cane Growers. 


There are many small farmers in Eastern Texas, 
Southern Arkansas, Western Louisiana, and por- 
tions of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississ- 
ippi, who do not live in what is known as the 
“sugar belt” proper, yet near enough its borders 
to raise tropical sugar cane onasmall scale. While 
sugar cane does not produce seed anywhere in the 
United States of North America, yet the canes 
will mature almost anywhere South of the thirty- 
fifth degree, provided they are planted on moist 
land of fair fertility. For the information of 
any readers who are not familiar with sugar cane, 
I will state that in this region it is propagated 
from the “eyes” or buds on the stalks or canes, 
much as potatoes are. In its native home, the 
tropics, it tassels out and matures seed as broom 
corn and sorghum do here, but as it is with us an 
annual, instead of a perennial growth, we have 
to plant the entire stalk. Experiments are now 
being made at the Louisiana sugar experiment 
station with imported cane seed, which, if satis- 
factory, will lead to the propagation of this great 
crop from seed instead of from the stalk. This 
will greatly lessen the expense of cane growing, 
as it requires not less than twenty-five dollars 
worth of stalks to plant one acre, besides the cost 
of banking up and handling the seed cane as at 
present done, which is fully five dollars per acre. 
It is evident therefore, if cane could be planted 
like corn or cotton, an immense saving would be 
accomplished. 

In the sections of the South above mentioned as 
bordering upon the “sugar belt’? proper, many 
farmers, in addition to raising the regular crops of 
cotton and corn, plant from one to six acres of 
creek bottom in sugar cane. This cane is grown 
for sirup alone. For this purpose a small, verti- 
eal one-horse mill, such as is generally used for 
grinding sorghum cane, and an open evaporator, 
generally constitute the “plant” necessary for 
making ribbon cane cero or sirup. The process of 
sugar making requires expensive and intricate 
machinery, and cannot be carried on profitably on 
a small scale; while a little sorghum-mill and 
evaporator, together with necessary troughs for 
cooling the sirup, can be had for about seventy- 
five dollars. The quality of sirup made by this 
simple process is unsurpassed for richness and 
flavor. Itis generally preferred to the molasses 
from the large sugar plantations. 

The cultivation of sugar cane is very similar to 
that of corn, save that it is planted in wider rows. 
After the land is bedded up into rows from four 
and a half tosix feet wide, and a wide, deep fur- 
row is opened in the middles, between the rows, 
the canes laid in lengthwise (usually double, or 
two canes lying together), the stalks are covered 
with two furrows of a large turning plow. The 
planting is usually done from the first to the 
fifteenth of Mareh. A stool of from three to eight 
stalks grows from each eye or germ. Unlike corn, 
sugar cane is never thinned out. The weeds are 
kept down with hoe and plow until the cane is 
about shoulder high, when work ceases. 

Canes five feet long are a good average. but they 
often grow from six toten. The joints are from 
three to seven inches long, and one and a half 
inches thick. Cutting and grinding are done from 
October fifteenth to November fifteenth. The mak- 
ing of sirup on the small farms is a season of 
sweet enjoyment to the young people, in its literal 
sense. They begin with a stalk of cane and a jack- 
knife, and peel and chew until their jaws are tired 
out. Then after the first “strike” (running off of 
the hot sirup into the coolers) is made, every 
youngster provides himself with a flat wooden 
paddle or piece of a shingle, and skims off the 
thick white foam that forms on the top.of the 
hot mass, and euts “o satiety. Although they eat 
heartily of this sickly sweet foam, 1 never knew 
one to be made the least sick from it. 

Candy pulling is a frequent accompaniment of 
sirup boiling onthe small farms. This is usually 
done by the young folks at night, after the day’s 








work is over. The boiling of cane juice on 

small plantations in the South is just such 

son of juvenile enjoyment as the boiling of r 

juice is in the sugar groves of the North—g Proce 

saccharine festivity. mee 
DICK NAYLOR, Harrison Co., Texas, 


—_ - 
The Outlook in California, 


The “town-lot fever” has become a thing of 
past. Everybody who wants to buy rea] esta; 
except in a few large towns and cities, now talk, 
acreage. There was a time, not many years . 
when almost the entire State was seemingly ty 
sale, and everybody on the move. Now, wean 
much more settled; we are getting ourselves rooted 
fast. People come in fast enough; our Own chil- 
dren will fillup the whole land ina generation or 
two. Good citizens are always welcome, but we 
are not in a hurry for mere speculators. 

I never could see that “trading jackknives” 
helped anybody much. Smith has just bonght 
Jones’s farm in our valley, and Jones has paid the 
money out for another farm a little larger, byt 
poorer soil, and things are about as before. But 
an old sea captain down on the salt marsh hag 
been turning the flood water of a creek over the 
land every winter for ten years. Some of it ig 
now built up five feet deep with rich sediment 
from the hill. He has made land that no one 
would have paid taxes on worth fifty dollars an 


| acre. Enough water goes to waste every winter te 


reclaim hundreds of acres more, but people seem 
to think it takes a “company” to use it, and go 
no one else will go out on the marsh. 

I have talked cotton for the warm valleys of 
California until I am tired, without seeing much 
result. The peculiar excellence of the product in 
many parts of the State deserves especial men- 
tion. The seasons are very favorable, the yield ig 
large, and several cotton mills which now bring 
cotton from Texas would prefer to use home 
product. In this connection I note the great 
waste of water power in many parts of the State, 
and the slowness with which our capitalists take 
up manufacturing enterprises. Statistics show, 
for instance, that over 500 carloads, or 10,000,000 
pounds, of condensed milk are imported inte 
California annually. It is a great dairy State, but 
this particular industry has not yet attracted local 
capital, and cotton-growing seems even farther off, 

CHARLES H. SHINN, Alameda Co., Cal. 


=> 


A Bicycle Trip in Canada. 


On the 5th of September I mounted my bicycle 
for atrip to Toronto. The harvest safely housed, 
the farmers everywhere were busy putting in 
their fall wheat. The latter part of August had 
been showery, as also the early part of September, 
and the ground was in excellent condition. Wheat, 
which had been sowed the last week in August 
was quite green and an even breadth. By the ap- 
pearances of the preparations being made, a large 
acreage will this season be put in. 

Apples were conspicuous by their absence. There 
are none for export, as in but few localities there 
is a surplus over home demands. Pears are a 
splendid crop, prime in quality, both as regards 
size and flavor. Plums were an immense crop, 
and in many places were worth but two dollars 
per bushel. In the Grimsby district, that part of 
Ontario lying between Hamilton and St. Catha- 
rines, grapes are grown very extensively and area 
heavy crop, selling at wholesale at two and one- 
half and three cents per pound. 

At Toronto I visited the great Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Canada’s greatest fair. Every department 
was jammed with exhibits from all parts of the 
Dominion. And as the prize stock was led around 
the ring on the last day, I felt we had just reason 
to be proud of our horses, cattle and other stock. 
From Toronto I took passage per steamer Ocean 
for Montreal. The scenery of the upper St. Law- 
rence, and especially that of the Thousand Islands, 
is grand beyond description. Fruit here is very 
dear. Isaw some beautiful peaches and inquired 
the price and was told they were seventy-five 
cents and one dollar per dozen. I did not invest. 
Weather very seasonable, with light showers. 

REV. JOHN MORRISON, Ontario, Can. 
i 
The Wheat Crop of the Argentine 
Republic. 


Our wheat crop promises very fairly—it is just 
coming out, a beautiful, velvety, dark green—ask- 
ing for a little rain. Our harvest will be in Decem- 
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This country possesses a great advantage in 


rat exportation because the Parana river, its 
Se highway to the ocean, skirts the wheat 


try for nearly six hundred miles, and ocean 
rs load by means of elevators at the vari- 
along its banks from Buenos Ayres to 
parana (the town) and clear. directly for Liverpool, 
Havre or Antwerp. It is estimated by the largest 
wheat growers here that the actual cost of putting 
a bushel of wheat into the hold of an oe -an-going 
steamer—allowing for an average wagon and rail- 
way naul—is fort y-eight cents in gold. Our wheat 
acreage is increasing yearly. : Good land and 
harvest wages are as dear and high here as in the 
United States. One advantage is an uncommonly 
favorable climate—good soil, nearly level—and no 
middleman. The farmer sells to the agents of the 
Liverpool buyers, who come here every year—and 
the prices they pay govern the home market. 
OLIVER C. JAMES, Argentine Republic. 
—_ - 
New Zealand Agriculture. 

In a country extending over thirteen degrees 
of latitude the climatic conditions in the various 
parts are naturally very different. While the ex- 
treme South is as cold as many parts of England, 
the North is semi-tropical. In the district of which 
Wanganui is the center, and which comprises 
about two hundred miles of seaboard, a consider- 
able portion of the land is level. About one- 
_geventh of the level area is cropped annually with 
wheat, oats, barley, and a small proportion of 
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entirely different. Here a man, to succeed, must 
be hard working, thrifty, and handy. He must 
eut and burn the bush before he can get a blade of 
grass, every year, until the whole of his holding is 
grassed. He is at it morning, noon and night fell- 
ing the everlasting bush. Then with the prepara- 
tions for his garden, fencing, necessary buildings, 
such as stock yard, cow bails, sheep yard, etc., his 
time is fully occupied, and if he is to succeed 
must be indefatigable in his efforts to form his 
home. 

Burning generally takes place early in March, 
the driest season of the year. As soon as the fire 
is off, and the land cool, grass seed is sown, cocks- 
foot (Dactylis glomerata), with a little white clover 
and a proportion of perennial rye. Some add a 
little rape, so as to increase the immediate carry- 
ing capacity. Stock are generally put on in July 
or August, and from henceforward the land so 
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created carries from two 
to three sheep to the acre 
the whole year round. 
But it is advisable to 
have part cattle, as by 
this means thesettler 
utilizes the rough bush 
feed all around him. The 
settler of this description 
is generally some dis- 
tance from any road suit- 
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MOUNT EGMONT. 


potatoes. The alternate mode of husbandry being 
the rule. After three or at most four grain and wool 
crops have been taken off the land is laid down 
in perennial grass and so left for at least six or 
seven years. No manure is used and none is re- 
quired. If it were, cropping would not be profit- 
able, labor being high and the price of produce 
low. The hilly farms are used entirely for grazing. 
Here the farmer does nothing but attend to his 
fences, plows where he ean, burns off where he 
cannot plow, sows grass seed, attends to Lis sheep 
and cattle, and generally leads a not very laborious 
life. In a country where snow is never seen, ex- 
cept on the very highest land, where frost is all 
off by 8 or 9 o’clock in the morning, and where no 
winter shelter is required for stock, it will be seen 
that the conditions of life are tolerably easy as 
compared with those in which manifold provisions 
have to be made for winter quarters. 

In the new bush country the conditions are 


able for vehicular traffic, 

anda pack horse orsmall 
sledge conveys the few necessaries required. To 
those endowed with good health and strength, and 
industrious disposition, and the envied posses- 
sor of a few hundred pounds in hard eash, no 
country in the world offers greater advantages. 
There are plenty of hardships to endure, plenty 
of hard work to be accomplished, and difficul- 
ties to overcome, but the certainty of a com- 
fortable competency is before the energetic man. 
A magnificent climate, a country so well watered 
that it would scarcely be possible to find a block 
of athousand acres that has not at least one stream 
flowing through it, a country that as compared 
with Canada is as the garden of Eden to Green- 
land. Now it may be asked, are there no draw- 
backs, is there nothing in the background to 
detract from the favorable picture drawn? Yes, 
we are very far away from any market. Sixteen 
thousand miles over the ocean is a long and expen- 
sive journey. Our meat has to be frozen or pre- 








NEW ZEALAND BUSH SCENERY. 





served, Our butter and fruit must be carried in 
cool chambers in swift steamers to reach the 
world’s mart in good order, and labor demands a 
high rate. 

The following quotations for farm produce 
delivered at the seaboard in June, 1890, may be 
of interest: Good milling wheat, 66 cents to 72 
cents per bushel of sixty pounds; oats, 40 cents to 
48 cents per bushel of forty pounds; potatoes, $9.60 
to $12 per ton; fat bullocks, highest price, $2.88 
per 100 pounds; fat wethers, six months’ wool on, 
$2.88 to $3.60 each, weighing 75 pounds to 90 pounds; 
milch cows, mostly only medium class, just coming 
to profit, $15 to $25 each; butter, 12 cents to 18 
cents per pound, falling in summer to 10 cents or 
12 cents per pound. : 

ED. N. LIFFITON, New Zealand. 

The accompanying illustrations, engraved after 
photographs by Mr. A. Martin, Wanganui, N. Z., 





present a view of Mount Egmont (8,270 feet high), 
and of a bush scene near the Wanganui river. 
The Window Gardens of Chicago. 

Among the greatest attractions in Chicago are 
those window gardens, sometimes brightening the 
outside of a dingy, old house, sometimes making 
picturesque a recessed balcony in a grand new 
one. Often fringes of vines hang from upper 
story windows down almost to the ground. 
They are especially luxuriant close by the lake 
shore, for the moisture in the lake air gives de- 
lightful freshness to all'things growing near it. 
Chicagoans like striking effects, and scarlet gera- 
niums are their favorite flowers for these minia- 
ture gardens, A fringe of Japanese honeysuckle 
growing, all twined in with a dainty, white flow- 
ered vine, double sweet alyssum and scarlet gera- 
niums above them, is in the recessed window of 
one house on the Lake Shore Drive. In the lower 
windows of another, German and English ivy grow 
together. There is a box fitted to the roof of a bay 
window near the lake, and in that there are noth- 
ing but trailing nasturtiums, which riot in gay 
color, falling over the edge of the roof, and looking 
in at the windows above. Palms, and other large- 
leaved plants, are prettily placed in a window 
framed with the wild cucumber, one of the most 
charming vines in the world, rank-growing, with 
star-shaped leaves. Thrifty window gardens give 
pride to their owners, cheer to the passer-by, and 
brightness to the street. 

E. K. WINANS, Chicago, Il. 
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SGIENCE IN FARMING. 


Gleanings from the Bulletins. 


IowA, No. 10, pages 50. Iowa is not a good oat 
State. Sow oats as early as possible in spring, and 
the seedbed needs to be comparatively hard, ex- 
cept about two inches of the surface, and use only 
Everett or Improved American for seed. No other 
kind of barley equals the Manshury, and it should 
be sown early also. It is more profitable than oats. 
Spring wheat is not reliable in lowa, and sheuld be 
discarded on account of the rust. The hardiest 
varieties of the winter wheats may be successfully 
grown on well drained soil if mulched to prevent 
thawing in early spring. The mulch can be pro- 
vided by sowing the wheat about September 1, 
when the growth of leaves will cover the ground. 
The Turkish and Golden Cross are the best sorts 
tested. Under the Entomological department we 
note the following: The oldest leaves are most 
susceptible to injary from the arsenites. Dews in- 
erease the injury. Dry leaves are not affected by 
very strong applications. All times of day are 
equally good. Heavy rains lessen the effects either 
for good or ill. Leaves suffering from fungous 
growths are very susceptible. London purple is 
more injurious to foliage than Paris green. White 
arsenic should not be used until mixed with lime. 
If allowed to stand in water many days, white 
arsenie is far more harmful than when used fresh. 
Lime added to this solution increases its injurious 
effects. The arsenites cannot be successfully 
mixed in a kerosene emulsion. Soapy mixtures 
increase the injury done by the arsenites. When 
the arsenites are mixed with carbonate of copper 
solution, no inerease of harm is done. London 
purple with sulphate of copper does much more 
harm than when applied in water only. The Ma- 
haleb is becoming a common stock in nurseries of 
the West. The morello is highly recommended 
for stock. The sand cherry of the Northwest is a 
hardy species that may become a very important 
source of stock. Blue grass is shown by chemical 
analyses to be a very nutritive fodder, and is one 
that is daily growing more: popular in Iowa. The 
best time to cut it is that of early blooming, when 
the amount of nutrients is greatest, and digesti- 
bility is at the maximum. 

KANSAS, No. 12, pages 26. This is from the botani- 
eal department, and is devoted to results with 
fungicides for stinking smut of wheat. This stink- 
ing smut is sometimes eailed bunt, and is not 
easily detected in the grain like the ordinary loose 
smut. The smutted heads do not have a yellowish 
shade characteristic of thealthy grain. In Kansas 
this smut often destroys one-half of the crop. 
Very extensive experiments have been made in 
the field with various substances, and the results 
are published in a striking manner, using dark 
lines of lengths to correspond with the amount of 
smut. This graphic method is out of the question 
here, and we must content ourselves with giving a 
summary of the most important results in words: 
The stinking smuts (Tilletia foetens and Tilletia 
Tritici) of wheat differ only microscopieally, and 
both are spread by spores adhering to the sound 
grain before they are planted or, rarely, by spores 
already in the soil. Ordinarily the trouble can be 
entirely prevented by soaking the seed wheat for 
fifteen minutes in water heated to 132° F. The 
chemical substances, as compounds of copper and 
potash salts, while preventing or greatly diminish- 
ing the amount of smut, often reduce the vitality 
of the seed and, therefore, the hot water method is 
considered the best. Seed from clean fields does 
not need any treatment. 

KENTUCKY, No. 30, pages 20. In wheat experi- 
ments, the German Emperor yielded best, and 
Hunter’s White stood well. Fertilizers, singly or 
in combination, had but very little effect. The 
same result was obtained last year. A new wheat 
fly is described which does much damage to the 
young plants, eating out the younger portion. The 
fly is worst upon land in wheat the year before. 
It probably lives upon grasses also. The remedy 
proposed is the use of manure to stimulate the 
plants that they may grow in spite of the fly. Late 
sowing is advantageous, and it is important to 
destroy ail early volunteer wheat, upon which the 
fly is most apt to deposit its eggs. Other grain in- 
sects with the same habits would also be destroyed. 

MARYLAND, No. 6, pages 80. This is a volume 
upon commercial fertilizers, treated from many 
standpoints. Maryland pays a heavy tax for com- 
mercial fertilizers; nearly ten dollars ($9.84) for 
every one hundred of farm crops! The fertilizing 





elements are nitrogen, phosphoric aeid, and pot- 
ash. The sources of each of these are pointed out. 
Thus, phosphorie acid comes from guano, ground 
bone, bone meal, bone ash, bone black, and the 
various rock phosphates. Potash is obtained in 
muriate, sulphate, nitrate of potash, wood ashes, 
eotton-seed hulls, tobacco stems; and nitrogen 
comes from guano, dried blood, fish scraps, cotton 
seed, nitrate of soda, and wool and other wastes. 
Have the soil in good condition and, as a rule, ap- 
ply a quick acting fertilizer. Unnecessary bulk is 
objectionable in a fertilizer. It is advised to buy 
the component parts and do the mixing at home. 
In this way the buyer gets what he pays for. But 
little work attends the mixing. Directions and 
formulas are given. The experiments with fer- 
tilizers now in progress indicate that long use of 
acid phosphates upon light soil may be injurious. 
Soil physics need to be studied. 

MARYLAND, No. 10, pages 16. In the experiments 
with fertilizers upon wheat, the results were not 
conspicuous. They somewhat increased the crop. 
The greatest increase was with potash, phosphoric 
acid, and nitrogen: The next" best results were 
from nitrogen. In all cases two food elements 
were better than one. Nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash and S. C. dissolved rock gave the largest 
yield—twenty-two bushels per acre. About forty 
varieties were tested, and the best sorts are Deitz, 
Faleoner, and New Australian. The Deitz has 
done remarkable well in other parts of the State, 
and will be grown extensively next season. 

MICHIGAN, No. 63, Greenhouse Building and 
Heating, pages 28, and nineteen illustrations. 
Build the greenhouse walls of grout below ground 
and wood above. The roof should be of permanent 
sash bars with glass twelve inches wide. A new 
method of glazing is illustrated that has proved 
satisfactory. The tests thus far made show that 
hot water heating is more economical and satis- 
factory than steam, for small houses at least. 
Small pipes from one and one-half to two inches 
in diameter have been found more desirable than 
larger ones. Overhead piping is good for foreing 
houses for cucumbers. 

No. 64, Fertilizer Analysis, pages 12. The laws of 
Michigan require the analysis every year of all 
commereial fertilizers sold in the State for more 
than ten dollars per ton. The materials to be de- 
termined by such analysis are “nitrogen in avail- 
able form, potash soluble in water, phosphoric 
acid in available form, and the insoluble phos- 
phorie acid.”” These are the only materials in any 
mixture or substance for which a farmer can 
afford to pay ten dollars a ton to enrich his soil. 
The average soil contains a sufficient amount of 
many of the essential elements of plant food. 
Thus iron, lime, magnesia, ete., are not sought for 
in the fertilizers of the market. The manufacturer 
fixes his own standard of fertilizer, but the law 
requires that he shall maintain that standard, that 
is, he must sell what he represents or claims. The 
larger portion of this bulletin is a table of the 
elaimed and found composition of the long list of 
fertilizers sold in the State, and the reader can see 
at a glance whether the brand he has used is up 
to the standard or otherwise. The method for 
computing the value of a fertilizer from the 
analysis is shown. A license is required from 
each dealer in fertilizers in the State, the fee being 
twenty dollars fora single year. From the tables 
it is seen that the amount found is often much i 
excess of that claimed, a satisfactory difference 
that is in the favor of the purchaser, and suggests 
that the law is working well in this matter.  ™ 
one case the amount of available phosphoric acid 
elaimed was one per cent, and 11.33 per cent was 
found. 

MISSISSIPPI, No. 11, pp. 14. The history of the 
outbreak of anthrax or charbon is given, followed 
by nine rules for pivention of the disease. TD” 
Creelman instituted sueeessful inoeulations. This 
process is so simple that it may be carried out 
by any careful person. The station furnishes the 
virus of the proper strength, but it is interesting 
and also important to note that immunity lasts 
only asingle year. As the disease oceurs, as a rule, 
only after a mild winter it follows that inocula- 
tions should be made sueceeding such seasons. A 
strong appeal is made for more skilled veterina- 
rians in the State. 

NEVADA, No. 11, pages 8. The apple plant louse 
is a great pest, and is fully illustrated in all its 
parts. There are several natural enemies pointed 
out, and among the remedies the following are 

an effective 
Carbolie soap 


mentioned: Kerosene emulsion is 


remedy, as is also tobacco water. 


| 
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will keep them away also. These remedies 
be sprayed upon the parts attacked. The ; 
are harder to reach, but, by digging a peti, 
trench about the tree, the remedy may be rr 
in, when it will soak down. Kerosene m 
used in this way with great cautien. It is Peis be 
ing fact that large numbers of the lice hay = 
killed this year by a fungous growth with, 
upon them. = 
NEW YORK (Geneva), No. 23, pages 32, 
cows were tested as to their relatiy 
milk and butter producers. The bulletin kay Ps 
in tables of the results specially intewesting tt 
stockmen. Cold weather has a decided ela . 
retarding any gains. In manure experiments, a 
was determined that dung should not be left “ 
cared-for for any length of time. as 
OHIO, Vol. 3, No. 6, pages 36. Under experiments 
in wheat seeding, the following facts are furnished: 
Five pecks of good seed will yield almost as much 
per acre as seven pecks, but more than Seven and 
less than five yield less. The total weight of straw 
increases with the amount of seed used, After 
seven years of trials it is found that the highest 
yields have been produced from seeding durin 
the last week of September. Seeding from one pr 
a half to two inches in most soils gives the best re. 
sults. Rolling the ground seems to bea g00d prac- 
tice. In the tests of varieties, the Valley and Nig- 
ger lead of red bearded sorts; Silver Chagr and 
Royal Australian of the whites. The Theiss and 
Silver Chaff have the strongest straw. With expe- 
riments extendilig over ten years with both kinds 
there has been no difference found between the 
red and white sorts. The same is true of the 
bearded and smooth wheats. In the experiments 
with fertilizers upon wheats it is found that ne 
combination of them has produced enough increase 
to pay the cost, although barnyard manure has 
paid more than three times its cost. 


Three 


TENNESSEE, E, pages 8. The methods for apply- 
ing Paris green for the cotton worm are given. It 
is the mule and bag method before given in re- 
ports of Mississippi and Alabama station bulletins, 
Important cautions are pointed out. The Hessian 
fly is treated, figured, and remedies proposed. 
Late sowing until the plants will not appear above 
ground is effective, but a somewhat dangerous 
delay in that climate. Burning the stubble is a 
good plan. Sow astrip also in the spring for plow- 
ing under after the young plants have served 
their purpose as traps for the insect. 

TENNESSEE, No. 3, pages 24. This is a paper 
upon country roads, in which location, construe- 
tion and maintenance are the chief points dis- 
eussed. First, put the work to be done into the 
hands of some one who knows how to do it. There 
should be a State engineer, and each county should 
have its engineer. Locate to avoid heavy grades; 
the steepest grade determines the load to be 
hauled. It is the extra work of a steep grade that 
brings fatigue to a team. The road should never 
keep to the alignment of property to the sacrifice 
of grade. The great mistake is often made of lay- 
ing out the roadway too wide, making it expensive 
to keep in repair. Methods for making gravel - 
road, Macadam, Telford, plank, and stone road- 

yays are given. Do the repairing when it is first 
needed, and not once a year when other work is 
not pressing. 

TEXAS, No. 11, pages 16. A moderate use of cot- 
ton-seed meal in the daily ration when cows are at 
grass need not deteriorate the quality of the but- 
ter. Flavor may suffer somewhat, but beyond this 
nothing. Cotton seed makes a light butter, but the 
color can be regulated by the producer to suit the 
taste of the consumer. The effect of cotton seed 
and cotton-seed meal is the same. As the amount 
of green fodder diminishes, the quantity of cotton 
seed in the ration should be reduced. As cotton 
seed is the cheapest of all concentrated foods in 
Texas it is desirable to use as much as possible of 
it; therefore, prolong the period of green fodder. 

VIRGINIA, No. 7, pages 16. The practical conelu- 
sions upon large plats of experimental strawberries 
are as follows: The bes‘ sorts for the State for 
commercial purposes are, Haverland, Bubach No. 
5, Eureka, Miami, Crawford, and Parry. For home 
growers, the following are good: Sharpless, Bu- 
bach No. 5, and Haverland. It is thought that 
muleh can be profitably, used. Plant but few sorts 
and select with a view to productiveness, vigor 
and size, character, and quality of fruit. Pistillate 
varieties should be interspersed with the perfect 
sorts—three to five rows of the former to one of 
the latter kind. 
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FARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


The highest price ever realized for a black-faced 
am was recently taken by a Seotch farmer, the 
amount being about $250. 

In repairing an old church in Norfolk, England, 
a deposit of nearly fifty pounds of honey was 
found in a cavity of the roof. 

Russian wool-growers have petitioned their gov- 
ernment to protect their industry by imposing 
import duty on foreign wools and woolens. 

It is proposed in Ireland to establish a floekbook 
for Roscommon sheep, a large, long-wooled breed 
having some general resemblance to Lincolns. 

It is stated that Algeria supplies France with 
from three million to four million sheep every 
year, and insome years these numbers are doubled. 
The use of horse flesh as human food has in- 
reased so largely in Germany that the price has 


c ; . 
1d from 25 to 90 per cent in the various 


advance 
cities. 

The first attempt to improve the native swine of 
Siberia has recently been made, by shipping im- 
proved Yorkshires from England to Krasnoyarok, 
Siberia. 

Tea culture looks promising in Burmah, though 
it is as yet an “infant industry” there, the total 
area under tea plants being only 164 acres. Last 
year it was only twelve acres. 

Atarecent sale of Shropshire rams in England 
one shearling ram was sold for $787.50, and a pen 
of five averaged $367.50 each, the two highest 
bringing respectively $577.50 and $525. 

The honey season has proved a more or less 
complete failure throughout Great Britain. There 
was a deficiency of clover, and the season of the 
heather was too wet to be made much of. 

Swine fever is raging violently in several dis- 
tricts of Holland. So severe is the outbreak in St. 
Annaland that twenty-five per cent of the swine 
have either died or-been killed while suffering 
from the disease. 

Reports from some parts of New South Wales, 
Australia, announce an alarming increase of rab- 
bits. On many stations the sheep are too poor to 
shear, and farmers have to purchase forage to 
keep their horses alive. 

Efforts are in progress for introducing into Ire- 
land the tussock grass of the Falkland Islands. It 
is said to resemble pampas grass in habit and size. 
It promises to be a valuable acquisition to the 
forage plants of Ireland. 

The famous thoroughbred stallion Verneuil, 
which was bought in England for $50,000 by the 
Hungarian government, died recently at the 
imperial stud at Kisber, Hungary. ‘Twenty of his 
descendants are at Kisber. 

Citrus fruits flourish with marvelous success on 
the Nilgiri hills of India. On every estate they 
are planted either in avenues, or scattered among 
the tea and coffee trees. The fruiting season ex- 
tends from November to February. 

Some Schleswig Holstein exporters of sheep and 
lambs to the English markets, finding the British 
ports closed to their live-stock,for sanitary reasons, 
have decided to slaughter at the port of export 
and send the dead meat to England. 

The American flurry in the price of silver hada 
very decided influence on the markets of India 
and Russia by raising the trade value of the silver 
rupee and ruble, and with them the prices of 
wheat, flaxseed, and other export produce. 

In 1889 Russian peasants killed or captured 318 
boars, 85 wolves, 503 foxes, 14,834 hares, 71,960 squir- 
rels, 539 martens, ete. On the other hand, bears 
and wolves destroyed between them 500 horses, 
more than i,000 oxen, and over 4,000 other domestic 
animals. 

Cocoanut butter is made by churning the milk 
extracted from the nut, treating it the same as 
cream. The butter has no unpleasant taste nor 
odor, but melts at very low temperature, and must 
then be kept on ice. The cocoanut milk yields 
over twelve per cent of butter. 

Notwithstanding the heavy decline iv the rent 
of farm lands in England, it is more difficult to 
find tenants than has ever been known before. 
Hop and arable farms are the most difficult to let, 
even at half their former rent; good grazing farms 
will let when the rentals are considerably lowered. 

The Wensleydale Longwool sheep are the latest 

*to come into the list of registered breeds. The 











first volume of the flockbook has recently ap- | are always higher than for oramges. The province 


peared in England. The breed in its present 
form originated about 120 years ago, though it was 
not until 1834 that it was brought up to the full 
standard of excellence. 

The sugar cane disease in Java still defies the 
experts, who find all suggested remedies break 
down. The importation of plant cane from abroad 
has proved utterly unavailing te stay the evil. 
The nature and causes of the disease baffle inquiry, 
and appearances point to no more satisfactory 
result in the near future. 

Among the sheep sold at the recent sale at Sid- 
ney, Australia, were 123 Vermont Merino rams, the 
survivors of a consignment of which eighty-three 
were washed overboard in the Bay of Biscay. The 
prices realized were very good. One lot of fifty- 
two rams realized from $157.50 to $1,365 per head, 
the average being $426.43. 

An English farmer forwarded some apples toa 
London commission man to sell. Then he dis- 
guised himself as a costermonger, went to the 
dealer and bought his own apples at eleven shil- 
lings a bushel. Returning soon after undisguised, 
he was informed that his apples had sold for four 
to five shillings. An interesting seance followed: 

Vigorous measures have been instituted by the 
British administration of Burmah to promote im- 
migration to that country and the development of 
its immense agricultural resources. The measures 
include grants of lands, subsidies to steamer lines, 
the experimental planting of apple, pear, plum, 
orange, date trees, and the encouragement of silk- 
culture. 

During the crop year of 1889-90 the shipments of 
cotton from all India were 1,939,610 ba!es, against 
1,632,000 bales last season. Bombay shows an in- 
crease of 233,900 bales, Calcutta 44,000 bales, Madras 
10,000 bales, Coconada 18,000 bales, Tuticorin 17,000 
bales, while Kurrachee has fallen off, having 
exported 33,000 bales this season against 47,000 bales 
in 1888-89. 

It is stated by Scottish papers that a perfect 
eure for pleuro- pneumonia has been found in 
“paraffin oil,’’? or, as Americans would say, kero- 
sene. It is administered by thrusting a sponge 
saturated with the oil into one nostril and holding 
the other tight, so that the animal must inhale the 
remedy with its breath. Perfeet success is claimed 
for the new remedy. 

The system of selling cattle, sheep, and pigs by 
weight is rapidly gaining favor in England and 
still more in Seotland, and the seales will soon be 
as commonly used in the live-stock markets there 
as in America. In the United States where this 
system has so long prevailed it, is difficult to 
understand how there could be any opposition to 
its general adoption. 

The Straits Independent, of Penang, is alarmed 
at the declining prosperity of that colony, as 
shown by a diminished volume of trade. It does 
not look for any great improvement of the latter 
in the present hard times, and urges, instead, upon 
the government the need for promptly developing 
the agricultural resources of the settlement as the 
only way to mend matters. 


The observance of Arbor Day has been inaug- 
urated in Queensland, Australia. The first day of 
August is observed there, that being the opening 
of the antipodean spring. The proceedings are 
similar to those in the United States, the schools 
are dismissed and the children take part in tree- 
planting, with*singing, essays, and other appro- 
priate ceremonies relating to tree-culture. 


After trying various other means of protecting 
themselves from the rabbit nuisance, the farmers 
of New South Wales have decided in favor of rab- 
bit-proof fencing. Ata large meeting at Ivanhoe, 
N.S. W., at which over two million acres of pas- 
ture land were represented, resolutions were 
adopted in favor of compulsory feneing with wire 
netting all holdings in the rabbit-infested regions. 


New Zealand enjoyed a fine open winter this 
year. The weather was so mild that with the 
exception of a few weeks of heavy frost in June, 
the plows were enabled to keep going right along. 
Spring opened in Aunegnst, two weeks earlier than 
usnal. The absence of severe and prolonged frost 
and heavy snow gave the stock a chance to go 
through from February to August without suffer- 
ing. 

In Sicily lemon eulture is 39 per cent more profit- 
able than orange culture. Lemon trees are more 
prolifie than orange trees, and the prices for lemons 
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of Palermo is the great orange district of Sicily. 
Throughout the province of Messina the orange 
was exterminated in 1865-75 by the “gum,” and 
the lemon, budded on the wild erange, has taken 
its place. 

The chief feature of the cotton trade of Egypt 
during the past year was the increased cultivation 
of a new variety of cotton plant known as Mitafifé, 
Although its produce is not quite so good in quality 
as that of the Ashmouni plant and is of shorter 
staple, it produces a much larger proportion of 


,cotton to seed than any other variety. At the 


same time it has the advantage of being earlier 
and less susceptible to atmospheric influences: 


Among the natural productions of Ganjam, In- 
dia, is the Strychnos nuax-vomica, a forest tree 
of majestic appearance, bearing sea-green and 
golden-colored fruit. In the pulp are embedded 
the seeds from which strychnine is extraeted. The 
fruit and seeds are the favorite food of the gro- 
tesque bird known as the rhinoceros horn-bill. 
The bird fattens on the poisonous seeds, and yet it 
is eagerly sought as game, and its flesh is excellent 
and perfectly innocuous as human food. 


The dairy industry has increased to more than 
three times its former magnitude since the inven- 
tion of the centrifugal separator. The exports of 
butter in 1883 were 19,000,000 pounds, which in 1885 
rose to 26,000,000, and then advanced rapidly to 
60,000,000 pounds, the present figure. Instead ef 
exporting grain the country now imports large 
quantities. The number of associated dairies con- 
tinues to increase, while many of the old ones are 
being enlarged and improved. Taking the country 
over, they are said to have given satisfactory 
results. 

A recent case in a New Zealand police court at- 
tracted much attention from the fact that the 
accused was himself a magistrate. The charge 
was neglect to take proper steps for keeping his 
land cleared of rabbits. After the hearing the 
defendant was fined $25 with nearly as much more 
a. ule way of costs. The bench also spoke to the 
defendant very strongly, pointing out that, as a 
magistrate, he should set a good example to his 
neighbors, whereas, he had not only failed to 
observe the law but had’ himself sat on the bench 
when thirteen or fourteen others had been fined 
under the same act. 


At a conference held in London by the British 
Fruit - Growers’ Association, two of the officers 
described their observations and conclusions in 
traveling nearly 900 miles in Ireland last year, in 
order to investigate the conditions and opportuni- 
ties of fruit-growing in that country. Except in 
parts of Ulster and a few other districts they 
found the industry almost entirely neglected, 
while they found that it succeeded well where 
properly attended to. Vegetable-growing is even 
more needed among the small cultivators of land, 
not one ina hundred of whom, except in Ulster, 
grows an onion or a cabbage. 


At the International Agricultural Congress in 
Vienna last September, M. Prosper Demontzey, 
Administrator of the Forest Department of France, 
read a paper in which he pointed out the immense 
importance of assisting nature in restoring the 
forests which the selfishness of man had destroyed, 
thus creating a real danger to the public, and 
urged foresters to persevere in their efforts, not- 
withstanding the indifference and opposition 
whieh they at present met with. Another paper 
by Dr. Ernst Ebermayer, of the Munich University, 
dealt with the hygienic importance of forests, and 
summarized the results of a large number of exact 
experiments with refererfce to forest air and soil. 


In Bulgaria, agriculture is in a very low condi- 
tion. The Bulgarian peasant follows ancestral 
traditions, following the same old methods as his 
fathers and seeding the same field for years with 
the same crop. He has no idea of the rotation of 
crops, and is searcely less ignorant of the beneficial 
effeets of manure. He is equally careless of his 
meadows, his only anxiety being to preserve the 
growing grass from the inroads of cattle; it occurs 
only to sueh as have lived abroad to increase the 
fertility by manure, or to sow improved grasses. 
He frequently allows the mown hay to remain for 
days unstacked, when it is often damaged by rain. 
The pasturage, the common property of the village, 
is completely untended. As soon as the first green 
blades appear in the spring, the cattle are driven 
on to it, and leave it only after the wheat and 
Indian corn harvests have been reaped, when they 
are turned on to the stubble. 
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Smut on Sweet Corn.—Chas. M. Thomas, Stans- 
tead Plains, P.Q.: The large kernels of sweet 
corn are attacked by a fungus, usually called smut. 
We cannot explain why one ear should be attacked 
while all others in the same row or field should 
escape. But this disease or fungus usually plays 
just such pranks; some years very abundant, then 
nearly or entirely disappearing. 


Peculiar Worm.—F. B. Lindsay, Nicholas Co. 
Ky.: The “peculiar worm” you send, and found 
on an apple-leaf, is the caterpillar of some species 
of butterfly, but it was somuch decayed when re- 
ceived that we are unable to give its scientific or 
common name. There are several species of cater- 
pillars which if disturbed or irritated will throw 
out two horn-like scent organs and emit a disagree- 
able smell such as you described. The common 
parsley worm is perhaps the most familiar and 
abundant of these odoriferous caterpillars. 


Longevity of Man and Animals.—Civilization, 
with its ameliorating and benign influences, has 
not only increased the longevity of man, but has 
eaused him to be merciful and kind to domestic 
animals, thus extending their usefulnesss and the 
period of their lives. The mean term of human 
life has gradually increased in the last fifty years 
from thirty-four to forty-two years. Of those who 
have attained the age of sixty-six, forty-three 
were theologians, forty farmers, thirty-five office- 
holders, thirty-two military, thirty-two clerks, 
twenty-nine lawyers, twenty-eight artists, twenty- 
seven professors, and twenty-four doctors in one 
thousand. It will thus be seen that making bad 
men good and feeding the hungry are the most 
healthful vocations. If we would live we must 
work. The laborer has his reward. 


Fertilizers and Leaf Blight.—One of the larg- 
est fruit-growers in western New York writes: 
“We have large orehards of plums, cherries, quince, 
apples and peaches; some of them are badly trou- 
bled with leaf blight, from fungus. Do you know 
of any fertilizer that would help to hold the leaves 
on the trees?” This question is too important to 
be answered in a short “basket” item. By the 
judicious use of the right kinds of fertilizers we 
ean furnish an abundance of appropriate plant- 
food, and that will have a tendency to produce a 
healthy growth with an abundance of leaves, full 
of sap and chlorophyl. Such leaves with smooth, 
glossy surfaces afford few spots for the germs of 
any fungus to obtain a hold. So far, underdraining, 
good tillage, and the judicious use of fertilizers can 
undoubtedly help us. A season like the past, how- 
ever, makes us feel that all we can do amounts to 
very little. Farmers, gardeners, and fruit-grow- 
ers always have been and always will be largely 
dependent on the season. All we can do is to use 
the best known means of producing healthy, vig- 
orous growth, and to this extent a liberal supply of 
plant-food will help us. 


Ammonia vs. Nitrate for Grass.— Mr. George 
Clendon, Louisa Co., Va., writes: “ As ammonia to 
be useful must be, and is, converted into nitric 
acid, how is it that in Sir John Bb. Lawes’s experi- 
ments on grass the two chemicals had such differ- 
ent effects? Atter the first application the plats 
dressed with ammonia must have been well sup- 
plied with nitric acid, and yet the crops differed 
not only in amount but in the kinds of grass grow- 
ing thereon. Nitrate being solubie went down to 
the subsoil and encouraged deep-rooted grasses. 
When the ammonia was convertéd into nitric acid 
why did it not do the same?” One answer to this 
question would be that ammonia and the nitrogen 
of manure is converted into nitric acid by the 
growth of nitrifying germs in the soil, and these 
grow and produce their action only when the soil 











is warm and moist, porous, and in the presence of 
lime, ete. If the ammonia is converted into 
nitrate early enough to supply the wants of the 
plants a dressing of ammonia-salts containing the 
same amount of nitrogen as a dressing of nitrate 
ef soda would have precisely the same effect. The 
fact that it did not have the same effect shows 
that it was not converted into nitrate early enough. 
The experiment to which Mr. Clendon refers was 


as follows: 
Hay per Acre. 


No manure 

Mineral manures.,............. 

Same as plat 2 with ammonia‘sal 
tion 

Same as plat 2 with nitrate of soda con- 
taining the same amount of nitrogen as 
the ammonia-salts on plat 3 3 


F 
The season was remarkably dry and we may pre- 
sume that there was not moisture enough in the 
land for the germs to convert the ammonia into 
nitric acid. The fact has an important bearing on 
the application and action of manures in general 
which we had not space to allude to at the time. 
We are glad Mr. C. has called attention to the mat- 
ter. Itis worthy of great consideration. 


“ 


What is a Good Cow? — L. P. Reilly, Litchfield 
Co., Conn.: A good cow should yield 3000 quarts of 
milk, giving 380 quarts of cream, from which 325 
pounds of butter should be made in nine months. 
If, by liberal feeding of hay, grass, mangels, the 
meals of corn, oats, peas, wheat middlings and 
bran, she does not come well nigh up to this stand- 
ard, she does not fill the demand of a really good 
cow. Do half the cows of the country yield one- 
half the above-named product? Then that half 
should go to the slaughter-house, and a portion of 
the fodders and foods saved should be given to 
good cows. 


Truck-Sick Land.—R. Bingham, Camden Co., 
N. J.: “Commenced market-gardening ‘on a worn- 
out-Jersey farm four years ago. The farm con- 
tains twenty-two acres, mainly sand but some 
clay with a small decline to a brook and a fairly 
rich location for the purpose, the greatest draw- 
back being an impoverished soil, and as I had not 
means to manure it at once I tried to bring it up 
with clover. I have sowed a portion each fall 
with wheat, or rye,and seeded at the same time 
with clover and timothy, or orchard grass, and by 
spreading a light coat of manure on the poorer 
portion have succeeded very well although our 
neighbors said clover would not grow on truck- 
sick land.” In our experience it is usually better 
to sow the clover on the wheat and rye in the 
spring rather than in the fall. Occasionally by 
sowing in August the clover gets strong enough to 
stand the winter and, if so, fall sowing is better 
than spring sowing. And even if the fall-sown clo- 
ver fails the land can be sown again in the spring. 
We only run the risk of losing the seed. We think 
“truck-sick”’ land must be very sick indeed if it 
will not grow clover for at least one year. 


The Best Fowls. — A. Crane, Hudson Co., N. J.: 
If you want to go into the poultry business for egg 
production, the Minoreas, Hamburgs or Leghorns 
will doubtless prove satisfactory with proper care, 
feed, and management. For chickens alone, the 
Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, or Langshan are as 
good as any pure-bred fowls. But there are many 
erosses which have proved eminently satisfactory 
in raising chickens for the market. Still, for tl‘ 
purpose an incubator has become a commercial 
necessity, and, with an incubator, one can hardly 
expect to keep up the supply of eggs from his own 
hens, but must purchase the best attainable. 


Grass for Name.—J. L. George, Cooper Co., Mo.: 
The specimen of grass sent is the Southern yard 
grass or crowfoot (Zleusine Indica). It is an annual 
grass of tropical origin, but is now naturalized in 
most temperate climates. It grows readily in barn- 
yards as well as around doors, and in cultivated 
ground in the Southern States. It is very nutri- 
tious, and makes excellent pasture, or hay, the 
only drawback to the latter being the difficulty of 
curing the succulent lower stems. 


3ird’s Nest Fungi.—J. B. Beatnez, Randolph 
Co., Ill.: The pretty little eup-like mushroom 
which attracted your attention belongs to the 
elass of fungi known to botanists as Gasteromy- 
cetes, and to the genus Nidularia. The name * nid- 
waria” is a diminution of nidus, a nest, as the 
species of the genus are of the form of a cup con- 
taining several seed-like bodies supposed to con- 
tain sporules, which answer the same purpose as 
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seeds in the higher orders of plants, and tak id 
together resemble a bird’s nest with eggs, medias ; 
are several species of these bird’s-nest bees 
some nearly an inch in diameter, and they Usually | 
spring up where there is decaying wood, on chip 
manure, and old logs and bark. You would find jt 
rather difficult to propagate them, but they : 
common enough without attempting to ineeuae 
the number artificially. 

Buffalo Clover.—Mrs. A. U. Woftsger, Boone Co 
Ark.: The large heads of wild white clover you 
send are those of Trifolium reflexrum, often callea 
Buffalo or prairie clover. ‘The heads are often ag 
large as those of the common red clover, and the 
color varies from pale red to pure white. This 
species is at best only a biennial, and Sometimes 
only an annual, the plants coming up from Seed in 
the spring, blooming in fall, and the roots dying at 
the approach of cold weather. It is more or less 
common on the prairies, and we have found it in 
the Rocky Mountains at elevations of from ten to 
twelve thousand feet. Cattle eat it with avidity, 
but it would scarely be worth cultivating owing to 
its dwarf growth and short life. 


Tuberous Begonias.—J. Jarvis, Deer Lodge Co., 
Mont.: The tuberous rooted begonias are propa- 
gated by seed, cuttings, and divisions of the tubers 
or roots. When the plants cease growing, towara 
fall, water should be withheld gradually until all 
the foliage has died off, then the roots may be 
shaken out and stored in dry sand, and where they 
will not freeze during the winter. This treatment 
is only recommended for those with tuberous roots 
or root stock. Old and strong plants of fuchsias 
may be kept dry, and stored in a light, warm cel- 
lar in winter, but the roots should not be shaken 
out of the soil until spring, when they are repotted 
or planted out. 


Peanuts.—S. Luckhart, Richmond Co., Va.: There 
is very little danger of the cultivation of peanuts 
being overdone while there is such an extensive 
demand for peanut oil. It is stated on good au- 
thority that about six million dollars worth of pea- 
nuts are used annually in Marseilles, France, by 
the manufacturers of faney soaps. A bushel of 
peanuts, subjected to hydraulic pressure, yields a 
gallon of oil. The oil is also excellent f>r lubricat- 
ing purposes, but we have scarcely begun to know 
what uses to make of this oil here, for, of the three 
million bushels raised in the Southern States, 
nearly all are used for food alone, and there is very 
little surplus for other purposes. 


Zine Ore.—J. H. Paynes, Washington Co., Ark.: 
The crystalline ores you send are varieties of sul- 
phuret of zine. Considerable deposits of zinc ores 
are found in your State but most of them are se 
largely mixed with other material that they can- 
not be separated with profit. 


Fertilizers for Melons, etc.—Wm. E. Osborne, 
Wayne Co., Ind.: We are inclined to think that 
good barnyard manure will answer about as well 
as any other kind of fertilizer for watermelons, in 
Indiana especially, if a handful of hard-wood ashes 
is thrown upon the hills at the time of hoeing the 
plants. Guano, bone dust, or almost any of our 
standard commercial fertilizers may be employed 
with benefit, but with plenty of stable manure 
and wood ashes a good crop should be obtained, 
provided of course the soil is light and warm, an@ 
the season favorable. Sunflower seeds are exten- 
sively used for feeding poultry, but we do not 
know how they would affect hogs. Why not try 
them in moderate quantities and report results ? 


2emoving Lime from Sugar Pans.—N. Oleson, 
Winneshiek Co., Iowa: The easiest way to remove 
the lime deposit from evaporating pans is to use 
muriatie acid and soft water, in the proportion of 
one pound of acid to one gallon of water; mix 
enough to cover the bottom well. It will dissolve 
the seale in a short time, so that it can be removed 
with a brush. It should be applied cold, and may 
be used repeatedly with equally good effect. 


Planting Lilies. — William Falconer, Queens 
Co., N. Y., writes us: In planting lily bulbs, if they 
are small, weak or withered I would not plant 
them more than three inches deep, and I woulé 
not plant large, strong bulbs of any kind more 
than five inches under the surface of the ground. 
We are often advised to plant Z. superbum, also 
Californian lily bulbs twelve to sixteen inches. 
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deep, 2S these bulbs in their wild state are fre- 
quently found as deep as that, but my experience 
with deep planting is that it isa failure. Although 
L. tenuifolium is one of the finest of lilies, it is 
it is easily raised from seed, however, 
and a fresh stock of it should be gotten up in this 
way at least every two years. Most of them will 
ploom when two years old from seed, and all when 
three years old. In the ease of L. Leichtlinii, L. 
longiflorum and some others, that produce small 
pulbs on the underground stems and near the 
surface of the ground, it would be well to fork out 
these small bulbs in autumn and plant them 
thickly in wooden flats filled with moist earth, 
winter them in the cellar, and plant them out in 


short lived; 


spring. 

Prickly Heat.—A. M. Williams, Orange Co. N. Y.: 
In many persons the eruption known as prickly 
heat comes from the corrosive action of the acid 
perspiration. It is worse wherever the clothing 
has an opportunity to rub the skin. In cases of 
persons having delicate or thin skins, much relief 
may often be obtained by applying a lather of soap 
and letting it dry in. The soap is sufficiently alka- 
line in its nature to neutralize the acid of the per- 
spiration and stop its corroding effect. The soap 
used should be of the finest kind. As a rule, 
chafing is due to the same cause, and can be cured 
by the treatment mentioned. Some persons find 
the use of soap much more beneficial and satisfac- 
tory than that of vaseline or oils of any kind. The 
oil acts merely as a lubricant and to sooth the 
inflammation. The soap does the same, but also 
removes the cause of the trouble to a great extent. 
In applying the soap to infants, extreme caution 
should be used. Only a small surface should be 
soaped until certain that no injurious results fol- 
low. Some persons get relief from bathing with a 
weak solution of bicarbonate of soda. 





Grapes in City Yards.—E. G., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Grapevines grown in city yards are very likely to 
be infested with various species of insects, and 
these are rather difficult to destroy without injur- 
ing the fruit. Wedo not know to what species of 
caterpillar you refer as a “little green worm,” 
which crawls from bunch to bunch cutting a pas- 
sage through each. It is now too late in the season 
to apply insecticides, but you might try white hel- 
lebore or Persian insect powder next year. Old 
plaster from walls can scarcely be considered as a 
fertilizer, but the lime might be a benefit to the 
borders in your garden, upon which it may be 
spread to the depth of a half inch or more and 
then forked in. Place some about your grape- 
vines, and flowering shrubs, and trees. 

Manures in Kansas.—A correspondent in Otta- 
wa, Kan., writes: “Here in Kansas we have not 
found it necessary to economize manures and fer- 
tilizers as you have, and yet the thought often 
comes to me that our wasteful farming is far from 
being the most profitable and must some day come 
to an end or poverty and want will be the result.” 
There are crops even in Kansas on which manures 
will pay. For corn, wheat, oats, and ordinary 
farm crops at present prices we presume the labor 
of drawing out manure makes a large hole in the 
immediate profits to be derived from its use. The 
farmer must depend on good tillage and judicious 
rotation of crops to maintain and increase the 
productiveness of his land for ordinary crops, but 
if he or any of his family has any taste for and 
knowledge of gardening there would be little diffi- 
eulty in finding use for all the manure at com- 
mand. In fact, we are confident that a gardener 
ean afford to draw manure from village or city 
stables without charging a very high price for 
removing the nuisance. 





Wisconsin Eggs.—C. Deppman, Outagamie Co., 
Wis., will not be outdone by our California friend. 
He states that he has 160 Brown Leghorns, which 
have laid 3000 dozen eggs during the year 1888; and 
D. Huntley, of the same county, had ten hens, each 
of which laid sixty-four eggs in ninety days. 





Care of Mocking Birds —D. J. N., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: Young mocking birds cannot stand a cold 
temperature. The cage should be covered up at 
night and placed near the stove. A fall of tem- 
perature from 80° to 40° is too much for old or 
young. All birds should have their cages covered 
up at night. The fvod for young mocking birds 
should be meal and milk, and occasionally minced 
fresh meat. Animal] food finely chopped up and 








| 





well soaked in milk should be their first feed. 
Grasshoppers, spiders, or meal worms should be 
given the old ones, and, of course, the regular diet 
of mocking bird food. Several formulas for 
making this food could be given, but it can be 
purchased so cheaply at any bird store or drug- 
gist’s that it would not pay to bother with it. 
During the moulting season it is well to put a 
rusty nail in the drinking water. 





Barnyard, Manure.— aA correspondent at North 
Adams, Mass., speaking of fertilizers remarks: 
“As you say, it is hard work to make these old 
tillers of the soil think there is anything but barn- 
yard manure.” So far as our observation goes 
instead of thinking too highly of barnyard ma- 
nure many farmers do not sufficiently estimate its 
value and importance. In many sections the dan- 
ger now is that farmers will keep too little stock 
and make too little barnyard manure. The wise 
farmer feeds his stock well, makes good, rich 
barnyard manure, and supplements it by the lib- 
eral and intelligent use of commercial fertilizers. 





Reliability of the Lactometer.—N. Rother, Suf- 
folk Co., N. Y.: The lactometer does not tell “the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth.” It ignores 
the fat of milk. The richer the milk the poorer 
the lactometer makes it. A good supply of fat 
aids all the functions of life, and helps the diges- 
tion of the starchy foods. Too much care cannot 
be bestowed in securing pure milk from healthy 
cows, fed on good sound food. Large cities can 
only secure pure sound milk by intelligent inspec- 
tion, not only of the milk, but of the dairy, so that 
all food and surroundings shall show the best san- 
itary conditions. 





Best Bull for a Beef Herd.—Jonathan Harris, 
Belleview Co., Montana, desires our judgment as 
to which will prove the best breed of bull for Mon- 
tana beef herds. This is a matter of great impor- 
tance. The Aberdeen-Angus is a specially good 
progenitor for beef purposes, besides, being horn- 
less, the animals are less liable to injury on cattle 
ears. They are tough, hardy, good drivers, and 
not liable to lead the herd to stray long distances 
while at pasture. Bullocks of this cross finish up 
quick when stall-fed. But for the cold, rough 
Northwest, the West Highland bull will doubtless 
more completely fill the demand than any other 
breed. He is not so large, but Nature has clothed 
him perfectly for cold and exposure, and the tex- 
ture and quality of beef of this breed is not sur- 
passed. There is another factor in his favor, that 
the pastures of your section are an improvement 
on his rugged native hills, and it is always better 
to go from bad to better. Try both breeds of bulls 
and report the result to the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 


The Neck Cradle.—L. 8., Norwalk, Conn.: These 
simple contrivances are equally useful in prevent- 
ing horses from tearing their clothing, or cows 
from sucking themselves. A dozen small sticks 
two feet long fastened together with strong twine 
near each end, the ends toward the head being 
drawn a little near together so that the swell of 


| the neck just in front of the shoulders may have 


ample room, but when the head is turned sharply, 
in vicious habit, the animal is restrained from 
reaching the blanket, or udder. It does not chafe 


| or goad, but restrains. 





Color of Cow and of Skin.— Henry Spencer, 
San Miguel, New Mexico, is about to establish a 


butter herd, and is desirous to secure the best | 


breed of dairy stock. He asks “ What about col- 
or?” There is the large Holstein that boasts the 
largest milk record, and produces a fine flavored 
and long-keeping butter, and when fattened for 
beef yields a large careass of good beef. This 
breed requires good pasture and ample feed. The 
colors are black and white, pleasantly variegated. 
These animals are hardy, quiet, and gentle. The 
Ayrshire, is a red and white cow of medium size, a 
good butter cow, but not always very gentle or tame, 
and has small teats. She has a good milk form, 
and her butter keeps well. The Jersey, a small 


| cow, yielding milk of great richness in butter. 


She is fairly hardy, gentle, and beautiful. Jersey 
butter when fresh is of good flavor but does not 
keep so well as either of the other breeds named. 
The colors are fawn of every shade, solid color, 
smoky black, French gray, and some strains have 
more or less white. The color of the skin is yel- 
low, but the gilt-edged butter comes from the 
milk. The Guernsey is a little larger than the 








| 





. time and means will allow. 











Jersey, a distant cousin. Yellow, fawn, and 
white, a good milk and butter yielder, but thought 
by some to be rather delicate. The Norfolk and 
Suffolk Polled, are good hardy cows, have no horns 
and are gentle. They are short-legged, heavy bod- 
ied cattle with good form. The yield of milk is 
above the average of the breeds. The butter is 
firm, waxy, and of fine flavor, and keeps well. 
The common dairy cows of Oneida or Herkimer 
counties, New York, when selected for excellence, 
are probably as reliable stock as can be selected 
for butter or cheese. Avoid weeds of any breed. 
Plain cows are generally better than beauties. No 
matter what the breed, unless the cows possess 
intrinsic merit they cannot be relied upon. The 
cheapest cow is the one that yields the largest 


| profit above cost and keep. 





Bone-Dust for Wheat. —A correspondent at 
Painesville, Ohio, says: ‘“‘For commercial fertil- 
izers we are using in a small way pure bone meal, 
principally applied on our wheat at the rate of 400 
pounds per acre. The bone meal seems to do more 
good on our sandy land than any other grade of 
phosphate. Its effects seem to be more lasting.” 
Yes, bone meal will last longer than superphos- 
phate, but the latter acts quicker. In addition to 
phosphate of lime the bone meal furnishes two or 
three times as much nitrogen as some brands of 
superphosphate. 





Underdraining.—In a private letter, after a good 
word for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Mr. W. 
Trowbridge, of Lake Co., Ohio, says: “*My culti- 
vated land is mostly a sandy loam underlaié at a 
depth of three to four feet with a tenacious blue 
clay. Much of this is too wet to raise paying crops. 
We are tile-draining the wet places as fast as our 
Have now about 
three miles of drain-tile laid— every tile laid by 
my own hands. Am a firm believer in tile-drain- 
age and clean and thorough cultivation.” That is 
right. Draining and good tillage lie at the base of 
profitable farming. We have ourselves laid some 
half a dozen miles of tiles, many of them with our 
own hands; but at length found one of the,men 
who could lay them as well as we could, and we 
let him have the job. The great point is to get the 
bottom of the drain just right. This requires 
more skill and judgment than to lay the tiles. 





Better Prices and Better Farming. — James 
Long, a well-known English writer, says: ‘There 
is no doubt that many farmers feel.a slight im- 
provement in agricultural matters, and are, there- 
fore, enabled to spend a little more money in what 
may be termed high farming; for in these days 
good farming is high farming, as compared with 
bad farming, which simply means a lack of ex- 
penditure in labor, in manure, and in stock.” It 
will work just so here—only more so. Improved 
farming will accompany improved prices, and 
these are assured. 

Quince Leaf Blight.— A. W. Marshall, Middle- 
sex county, New Jersey, writes us: “ Judge Strong, 
of New Brunswick, suggested to me that nitrate of 
soda was a specific for quince leaf blight. Isprayed 
my quince trees with a weak solution of it and 
watered the ground under the trees, as far as the 
roots extended, with a stronger solution. The 
year previous (1889) all the trees were more or less 
affected with blight, but this year only one tree, 
which was left without nitrate, was affected. All 
that were treated with nitrate were free front 
blight.” It is not necessary to apply the nitrate 
in solution as a fertilizer. Sow it early broadcast 
over all the land as far as the roots extend. It is 
very soluble, and the moisture in the soil will 
dissolve it. Do not depend on nitrate alone. Use 
phosphate and potash as well. 





Cutting Sweet Potato Vines.—J. A. E., Lac. Co., 
Ark, asks if cutting off sweet potato vines wil) 
increase the plant’s productiveness. The old rule 
was to lift the vines from time to time to prevent 
their striking root at the joint. If allowed to grow 
untouched small roots would form at the joints, 
aud draw away nourishment that should go into 
the main roots. It is likely any pruning of the 
vines, if they were vigorous, might have the same 
effect as the pruning of grapevines; but for ordi- 
nary vines no cutting should be indulged in. The 
sweet potato growers in South Jersey do not cut 
their vines, and at the time of harvesting the vines 
make an almost continuous covering to the field. 
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A Notable Advance in Potato Culture. 


Many instructive lessons in growing the 
potato can be gained from the two years’ 
eompetitive contest conducted by the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. Chief among these is 
that good culture pays handsome profits. 
Thus, the forty-one prize crops published in 
this number yielded from fifty to five hun- 
dred bushels per acre more than the crops 
grown by ordinary culture in the vicinity. 

It is also evident that commercial fertiliz- 
ers are the best and in the majority of cases 
by far the cheapest form in which to supply 
food to thiscrop. The practical rule of aver- 
ages applied on a large scale in two of the 
worst seasons for potatoes ever known dem- 
onstrates this fact beyond cavil. 

Another remarkable lesson is the great in- 
crease in yield and profits where the native 
fertility of our new Western soils is supple- 
mented by a judicious application of fertil- 
izers. A conspicuous instance of this is 
afforded by the Chisholm crop of 8474 bush- 
els on 1000 pounds of fertilizer, in the San 
Louis valley of Southern Colorado, on land 
almost adjoining and practically identical 
with that which produced the sixth prize 
(Nisbet) crop of 491 bushels in 1889, on a 
heavy application of stable manure. The 
two seasons, cultures, irrigation and variety 
being alike, we have here singular proof of 
the fact that a few pounds of plant food in 
the right forms, so as to become available at 
the right times, have almost doubled the 
crop over what it was on stable manure. 

Indeed, another year’s contest shows that 
the average Western potato crop on so-called 
‘virgin soil” is hardly up to the average 
yield under ordinary culture in the East, 
while intelligent fertilization seems equally 
profitable in both sections. A marvellously 
interesting point, revealing the delicacy of 
Nature’s operations, is that the increase of 
356 bushels in the Chisholm over the Nisbet 
crop must be mainly owing to the fact that 
the fertilizer furnished the crop with food 
just when and how the tubers wanted it, for 
the stable manure applied by Mr. Nisbet cer- 
tainly contained more actual plant food than 
the forty-four pounds of nitrogen, 112 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and seventy-seven pounds 
of potash furnished in the 1,000 pounds of 
fertilizer used by Mr. Chisholm. This same 
principle runs all through the two years’ 
experiment, for a similar comparison could 
be made with the Eastern crops, and is borne 
out by the comparison of average crops on 
fertilizers and manures in New England and 
elsewhere. 
the operations of the mysterious laboratory 


of the soil when it is realized that these | 
| farmer has been truly cited as the type of 


| patriotism and common sense his domina- 
| tion in government can be only a blessing to 


crops were increased fifty or one hundred 
per cent by the application of actually pure 
plant food at the rate of only one pound to 
100 or 200 square feet of land! Yet such is 
the fact when a ton or half a ton of standard 
fertilizers have been used. 

Much light is also thrown on the question 





Even more wonderful appear | 
| ment unaccompanied by error would be in- 


of the amount of fertilizer that can be 
profitably applied. Under favorable circum- 


stances our contestants have almost univer- | 
| sally made money by applying 1,500 to 2,000 
| pounds of special potato manure per acre in 

the Eastern and Central States, whereas | 
| double or treble this quantity has in neither 
| year appreciably increased the yield, while 


adding heavily to the expense. Where con- 
ditions have been unfavorable, the actual 
profit in potato culture has still been better 
on fertilizers than with stable manure. 

Still no one should infer that stable manure 


| iscondemned. It must ever be the founda- 
| tion of good farming as conducted by the | 
| great majority of men, but plant food can be 
| furnished to the potato crop at least in a 

| much better and more profitable form in | 


properly prepared fertilizers. 


CULTURIST will present many other new 


| points in a striking manner, including novel 


and useful deductions from a comparison of 
the two years’ experiments. The whole 
competition has attracted world-wide inter- 
est. Its lessons will stimulate improvement 


in potato culture and add greatly to the | 
profits of those who take advantage of these | 


lessons. 
pes 


A New Political Factor. 


— 
Fully twenty farmers were elected to the 


Fifty-Second Congress in November, and as | 
many more Congressmen were chosen whose | 
candidacy had been indorsed by the farmers’ | 


organizations. In the Legislatures of several 
States the farmers are now a majoritv, while 
in a number of Legislatures they hold the bal- 
ance of power. Kansas farmers will, there- 


fore, name the successor of Mr. Ingalls in | 
| the United States Senate, and may dictate | 


the choice for this high place in other States. 
Three States have chosen farmer governors. 
These fruits of the November elections are 


| a natural and legitimate outcome of “the 


farmers’ movement,” a term that has been 
applied to the agitation and manifestations 
of unrest that have characterized agricul- 
tural life during the recent period of depres- 
sion. 
opment. 
financial enterprises think they see in the 
farmers’ uprising a power that menaces capi- 
tal. 


gence welcomes the farmers’ movement. The 


| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST recognizes this | 
| political activity among our wealth pro- 
| ducers as only one manifestation of the new 
| life that pervades American agriculture. 
| The spirit of inquiry — the seeking after 


knowledge, the effort at co-operation of one 


_ kind and another—was never so general 
| among the vast army of honest toilers who 


comprise our toiling millions. Their zeal 
may lead them into mistakes—such a move- 


deed marvelous — but as the American 


the country. The political ‘‘boss” of what- 


| ever party name may well tremble before 
| this advance of the people, and the capitalist | 
| who now enjoys special privileges is wise to | 


Politicians are alarmed at this devel- | 


Conservative managers of vast | there should be some local motive for it, or it 
may sound grandiose and out of keeping. 


| One whose home lies in a valley, or glen, has 


The so-called “ labor element,” or rather | 
the professional agitators, also fear that the | 
| new movement will send them to the rear by 
| exposing their insignificance. 

| But the sober judgment of patriotic intelli- | 
| of willfulness, for a solitary poplar rises be- 


a 
conclude that equality for all is Certain to be 
more rigorously enforced by our law- 
powers. Further than this much needed 
improvement, everything is to be gained 
a more earnest, more thoughtful and ni 
independent citizenship among the farmers 
of our glorious republic. 

Let the farmers’ movement advance with 
sure and steady strides! Let it avoid the pit- 
falls that ever beset all efforts at popular 
cohesion, learning wisdom by experience 
gaining knowledge by inquiry, and develop. 
ing conservatism with the achievement of 
power. To this end the resources of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are at the Service 
of the agriculturists of America, as detailed 
at length in the prospectus on Page 689, 

Co-operation can accomplish wonders for 


| our farmers in finance, politics, society, edu- 
In succeeding issues, the AMERICAN AGRI- | 


cation—in everything that goes to make 
farm life prosperous and happy. The Spirit 
of co-operation is the fundamental motor of 
the farmers’ movement, though this fact as 


| yetis but faintly realized. But the benefits 
_ of co-operation will not result from magic, 


They will come only through years of ear- 
nest persistence intelligently concentrated, 
and directed in a business-like manner, 


te 


Naming the Homestead. 


he 





In England it is the rule, and not the ex- 
ception, that every farm—every suburban 
villa, even,—should have its name. It is a 
pretty custom, and one that can only be pro- 
ductive of good. If the name has been well 
chosen, it gives the owner a sense of honora- 
ble pride to hear and use it; he will try and 
‘‘live up” to the name, so that ‘* Strathmere,” 
or ‘“‘Cliffdale” or ‘‘The Meadows” shall be 
synonymous with a well-ordered and highly- . 
cultivated farm. When the English colony 
settled at Rugby, Tenn., every cottage was 
given its individual name. They were hum- 
ble homes, but, as one walked along the 
streets of the little village—streets hewed 
out from the native forest—it gave a pleasing 
sensation to find ‘‘The Vine,” and ‘Ivy Cot- 
tage,” and ‘‘ Laurel Home.” 

In selecting a name for the homestead, 


added to that word the first name of its mis- 
tress, and ‘‘Glenmary” becomes the appro- 
priate cognomen. Another friend, whose 


| hospitable home is known far and near as 


‘“* The Poplars,” selected the name in a spirit 


fore the house, while other trees are legion. 

As soon as the home is named, or before, 
begin to improve its surroundings. The 
entire road front of the farm should be the 
care of the owner. See that it is planted 
with shade trees, so that a long and inviting 


| avenue leads to the house from either side. 


From merely a commercial standpoint this 
will be wise, for it will improve the value of 
the property more than the cost and care of 
the trees, and more than compensate for any 
injury they might do by shading a little por- 
tion of the fields. Put the turf along this 
roadside in as good condition as your own 
lawn and keep it so; and if you should choose 
to intersperse a few ornamental shrubs 
among the trees no one would object, and 
the public would respect the spirit in which 
it was done, and vandalism would be rare. 
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” Bats More toKeepWarm. 


A man’s horse is his most useful 
servant. He will live 25 or 30 years 
if properly cared for, and do hard 
work allthe time; but if uncared for 
he won’t live half that time. Is it 
not money in your pocket to blanket 
your horse in the stable and keep 
him strong, well and valuable? 

A horse not blanketed in the 
stable eats more to keep warm 
than a good blanket costs. 

If you want a good blanket that 
will wear insist on getting a genu- 
ine 54 Horse Blanket. Beware of 
imitations. 

Always look for the 54 Trade- 


Mark sewed inside. 


5/A HORSE BLANKETS are made by 
Wm. Ayres & Sons, Philadelphia, and are for sale 
by alldealers. Ifyou can not getthem from your 
dealer write them. There are Thirty Styles 
at prices to suit all, Among them are the 
5/A Five Mile, with five miles of warp threads 
ineach blanket. 5/A Boss Stable, agiant for 
strength. 4/A Electric for out door use, very 
strong. 5/A Extra Test which stands the 
highest test for strength. Also the celebrated 
54 Baker which is used by railroad, express 
and fire companies in all the large cities. These 
are shown in the 6/A Book, which you can get 
free from your dealer. Ask for it. 


Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 1852 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
MAIN OFFICE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 


ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Over 13 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 
uoted. Our newimproved Machinery makes a Superior 
ound Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 
wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed 
Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large orders. 


$500 REWARD 


will be paid to the agent of any scale company who 
willsay over his own name as agent, that the JonEs 


5 TON WAGON SCALE, $60 


is not equal to any made, and a standard reliable 
scale. For particulars, address only 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 



















SAMPLE CARDS. THE FINEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST, 
FRE E COSTLY OUTFIT FREE to all who will act as AGENT, 
Send 2c, stamp for postage. U.S, CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIQ 








SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream. Try as 
they will many manufacturers cannot 
80 disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost as palatable as milk. 
Hor this reason as well as for the fact 
of the stimulating qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, Physicians frequently pre- 
scribe it in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD, 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations, 
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| not allow themselves to be swindled by having plasters said to be “ just as good,” or 








ALLCOCK’S: 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the genuine article, and 





‘‘containing superior ingredients,” imposed upon them. These are only tricks to 
sell inferior goods that no more compare with ALLCock’s Porous PLasTERS than 
copper does with gold. 

One trial of Allcock’s Porous Plasters will convince the most skeptical of 
their merits. 

The eminent Henry A. Mort, Jr., Ph. D., F. C. S., late Government Chem- 
ist, Says: 

‘« My investigation of ALLCOCK’s PoROUS PLASTER shows it to contain valuable and essentiai 

ingredients not found in any other, plaster, and I find it superior to and more efficient than any other 
plaster.’’ 


—-— oe 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for 
ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


uy EY W. JOHNS’ 
A g A oe 
-PLASTIC STOVE-LINING. 


One of the most desirable articles for the 
household ever produced. Easily applied 
by any one at less than half the cost of brick 
linings, while it is far more durable. 

Only one half the thickness of ordinary 
a fire-brick is required, leaving more space 
for fuel. Suitable for all kinds of Stoves, 
Ranges and Furnaces, 

i ©. Ready for use in 5 and 10 pound cans, alse 
in Kegs and Barrels. 


ASBESTOS COVERING. 
For Furnaces, Furnace Pipes, etc. 
Fire-Proof, Non-Conducting.— 

33 per cent. of Fuel saved. 
Descriptive Price List free by mail, 

H. W. JOHNS W’F’G Co., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
onIoaGo, PHILADELPHIA, LONDON, 

























Our Latest Fall Pamphlet and Price List should be read 
by every intelligent farmer who intends to buy a Feed 
Cutter either for ensilage or dry fodder cutting, a farm 
feed mill, sweep, tread or steam power, drag or circular 
saw machine. In writing us ask for ** Why It »” our book 
on Ensilage and Feed Cutting compiled from the views of 
















LR ES NET 
. hundreds of practical farmers; or “Silo and Silage,” an en- 
silage primer, by Prof. Cook, of Mich. Age. Colle Either 
work mailed free to cee A address, mentioning paper. 
We make special introduction prices in all unoccupied 
% territory, and know we can give you better value than any 
other firm in this country. 8) '¥ MFG. CO. ito’ Wis. 
What this country wants is a return to the, times of 57 when men begged for work 
at 50c a day and took their pay in trade. ut we are going right along selling cut- 
he MAHER & GROSH cutlery is hand-for 


» Manitowoc, 
THE TARIFF DID IT, lery direct to consumers. e 


from razor steel, every blade tested severely and warranted. Look at Knife shown here; cut is exact size; price is 65¢; 
blades — any $2 razor. To tempt you our price for awhile 
is 48¢; 5 for $2, postpaid. Lighter oun 7 a 
vearl, 35¢c: 7-inch Steel 

Wy wererssrrl cpears 60c; knife shown 
here and shears, $1, post- 

paid. Barber’s hollow 

ground razor, $1.25. Best 
Strop ever made, 50 cts, 
\ Send for free list. 


jMAHER & GROSH, 


4S STREET, 
TOLEDO, OHI0. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 
SELF-ADJUSTING. SWING. STANGHON 


‘WVHE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thoa- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y- 













THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 


Buckeye Feed Milland Power 
Combined. 


Grinds Ear Corr and Small Grains. Send 
for catalogue and prices. The H. C. 
Staver Manufacturing Co., 15 to 19 
West Lake Street, Chicago. 
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ANIMAL AILMENTS. 


Uleerated Skull of Ram.—Sandy Gillies, Grafton 
Co., N. H,. writes us that his employer takes the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and advised him to 
write to the Animal Ailment department for 
advice. The ram isavaluable merino, and in fight- 
ing with another got a very sore head. Mashes 
and ointments do no good, as the bone is hurt. The 
only advice that can be given is to send for an 
experienced veterinarian, as the ulcerated bone 
must be chiseled or cut away. 


Cough in Horse.—T. Scott, Dyer Co., Tenn., has 
a saddie mare that has had a cough for a long time. 
It has become so troublesome that it is very un- 
pleasant to ride her. The cause of the cough not 
being known the suggested treatment will not be 
so satisfactory. But the following will be of some 
service in irritability of the larynx. Tar, one 
ounce; linseed meal, sufficient to make six balls. 
Give one every night. The food should be cut hay, 
ground oats, and flax-seed meal mixed and made 
quite moist. If the cough does not improve put 
the mare into the breeding stud if she is otherwise 
sound and sufficiently valuable for so important a 
purpose. 


Abortion in Cows.—Chester Judson, Atchison 
Co., Mo., purchased three Ayrshire cows in calf last 
June and brought them home safely and all right. 
The last of August one aborted without any known 
cause. All the cows were in good pastures with 
other cows and young cattle. In about a week one 
cow of his old herd aborted. He separated the 
cows that had aborted, but in a few days another 
Ayrshire aborted. He then separated all the cows 
iu calf from the herd. Mr. J. desires to know what 
to do if any signs of abortion are again shown. 
Separate from the herd the one that seems sick, 
keep her quiet, on moderate diet, and give nightly 
one ounce of laudanum in flax-seed tea. Let the 
cows have rest, but if the milk secretion demands 
it, milk, and feed not too generously. Do not breed 
the cow till the third or fourth heat. Abortion is 
epidemic in herds no matter what the cause of the 
first case. 


Dislocation of the Patella. — Charles Agnew, 
Brown Co., Nebraska, is anxious to know whether 
anything can be done for a valuable Ayrshire cow 
that drags one hind leg and only touches the tip of 
the toe to the ground. The cow has been lame in 
this way for about two months. Now the hip is 
not sore or tender to handle, and the cow eats well 
and gives a good quantity of milk. The dislocation 
or displacement of a joint in cattle is usually 
accompanied with fracture of bone. In this case 
there may have been simple luxation of the 
patella. In such accidents the veterinary surgeon 
should be sent for immediately, as early reduction, 
though difficult, may be accomplished. Now there 
is established an artificial joint, and of course the 
cow will be lame always. The value of the cow, 
the degree of difficulty of lying down and getting 
up must determine whether it will pay to keepa 
cow so fearfully lame for life. 


Heaves.—J. T. Smith, Androscoggin Co., Me., has 
a “likely mare” that has heaves, and he desires a 
remedy. He also wishes to know if it is advisable 
to breed her. There is no remedy for heaves, or 
asthma of the horse when of long standing. Cut 
and moistened hay with ground oats mixed through 
itis the best winter food, with a handful of flax- 
seed in it once a week. Grass in summer is best. 
Slow regular exercise or work is advisable. The 
horse should not be permitted to stuff itself with 
dry hay, nor drink a full pail of water at a time. 
If driven on the road, feed two hours before start- 
ing, and drive slow till the animal’s bowels are 
pretty freely moved. Salt should always be kept 
in the manger. Try the following;}Powler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic, one ounce; fluid extract of bella- 
donna, one dram; tincture of ginger, half a dram; 
mix with a pint of water and give daily for a 
month or two for flatulence or stomach heaves. It 
will not do any harm to breed the mare probably. 


Capped Knee.—Injury to the knee is a frequent 
occurrence. It may oceur in the stable by the 
horse striking the knee in stamping flies against 
the feed-box, or when with the head out of the 
upper door of the stable, or against the rail of the 
fence at pasture, or by running with the neck- 


yoke hanging while the mate is detached, or by 
thrusting a thorn or sliver into the skin. The 
treatment indicated would be to remove any for- 
eign substances, to foment the part, and use, when 
there remains any swelling, the tincture of iodine, 
or, if not thus removed, by the application of 
spirits of turpentine on a saturated cloth covered 
by a piece of thick paper, or several folds of old 
newspaper to prevent evaporation; or after when 
required, powdered cantharides, one ounce; lard. 
six ounces, well mixed. When little vesicles filled 
with serum blisters occur, keep the part soft with 
equal parts of vaseline and glycerine. Blistering 
should be repeated rather than prolonged. 


Speedy Cut.—This is an injury frequently occur- 
ring in trotting races when the horse becomes leg- 
weary, or when speeded to a furious break, and 
when the driver suddenly turns or whips the horse 
to make him strike into the trot again. One fore 
foot cuts the opposite leg above or below the knee. 
The contusion or cut swells, becomes hot, and 
often suppurates. The horse must rest quietly in 
the stable, the part be fomented, and where mat- 
ter fluctuates under the fingers it should be let out 
with the puncture of a lancet or needle. The free 
evacuation of the accumulated pus is not only 
necessary, but the punciure should be kept open 
so that the matter may escape and the wound or 
abcess heal from the bottom. When the discharge 
has about ceased wash the part twice or three 
times daily with acetate of zine, one scruple, 
water, one pint. To remove any thickening that 


may and does generally occur in the skin and sub- | 


adjacent tissues, paint with tincture of iodine two 
or three times. 

Fracture of Bones of Animals.—B. Root, Essex 
Co., N. J.: Valuable horses and cattle may have 
broken bones of the limbs set, dressed and heal 
with a considerable degree of success. But in 
consequence of the struggles of injured animals, 
whenever secured by every known appliance of 
the skillful surgeon, deformity from displacement 
is the rule and not the exception. The fore legs of 
valuable horses may be set and dressed with a 
fair degree of success where the proper appliances 
of the veterinarian and his skill are secured at an 
early hour after the accident has occurred. There 
are stallions doing good service after having had 
a fore leg broken. One that has had a broken leg 
is a fine road horse, and a three-minute horse will 
be compelled to take his dust all day long, unless 
the driver of the broken-legged stallion drives out 
of sight of the slower horse. In every serious 
injury of animals we commend immediate surgical 
advice, and if the case is incurable have the ani- 
mal put out of suffering. 


Psoriasis — Mallenders — Sallenders.—This is a 
disease of the skin above the foot in the horse, 
and differs from eczema, in that the secretion 
dries and forms hard scabs or crusts. It gives a 
poreupine appearance to the leg of the horse from 
the stiff outstanding of the hair. Its location is 
on the lower part of the legs, of otherwise com- 
paratively healthy animals. The eruption is made 
more painful to the horse and more disgusting to 
behold when the animal is driven in the mud and 
and when it remains unwashed and uncleanly. 
Psoriasis is an obstinate affection, requires the 
severest sanitary observance, as well as absolute 
cleanliness. Next, the constitutional treatment 
must be thorough and long persevered in. Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic must be given in the 
drinking water in dessert spoonful doses three 
times a day. The leg or legs should be daily 
washed in castile soap and hot water and vaseline 
applied. Canada balsam is highly commended, 
but dust will soon render the skin more offensive 
looking than when neglected altogether. Psoriasis 
requires more nursing than impatient people are 
willing to bestow on hopeless cases. 


Action of Medicines.—Medicines generally pos- 
sess a kind of elective affinity for different organs, 
or even for particular tissues of organs. Thus 
ipecac and antimony primarily act upon the 
nerves of the stomach, while aloes excites the 
nerves of the lower bowels, etc., ete. Many reme- 
dies reach their seat of action through the blood 
during its rapid circulation. When appropriate 
medicines are given for the treatment of curable 
diseases they are said “to call forth another and 
secondary series of actions more variable, uncer- 
tain and limited than the physiological, but 


springing from them and leading directly to th 

mitigation or cure of disease.” Medicines 
antipathically or in opposition to the effect Yor 
disease, as astringents in diarrhoea, or purgeld Pr 
in constipation; or oceasion a short, simple its 
manageable disease which cures the more seri 

ailments. Nature often acts in this way to ets 
disease, as vomiting, when indigestible food nor 
tates the delicate and sensitive herves of an 
stomach, or diarrhoea is set up to free the bowsh 
from irritating matters. Indeed, very often Neti 
indicates plainly the proper treatment to pursue 
This will be seen by the thoughtful farmer as wah 
as by the professional man. Thus, Nature say 

plainly, give a dose of castor oil gr linseed oll for 
diarrhcea. Emeties should never be given to ani- 
mals that do not vomit, for they only distress 
without giving relief. Dogs and eats bear emetics, 
oe neither of the bovine or equine races tolerate 
them. 


Moon Blindness. — This disease, though not 
common, is an inflammation of the deep tissues 
of the eyes of the horse. Some authorities attribute 
it to malaria, others to dark and foul stables, and 
many to hereditary predisposition. In the early 
stage, it appears like common ophthalmia, though 
the eyes are extremely sensitive to light, ana 
therefore the eyes are kept closed. Most sases 
come on suddenly. The lids are swollen. the 
mucous membrane is red, and tears tlow from the 
eyes, and when profuse, the cheeks are made sore. 
The iris and lens become affected, and, when 
opacity, of the cornea occurs, the blindness is 
partial or complete, according to the density of 
of the opacity. The treatment, though not prom- 
ising, should not be neglected. Prevention in this,. 
as also in other affections of animals, should re- 
ceive the fullest and most candid consideration. 
It is brilliant to cure, especially by a surgical 
operation, but it is also wise, humane, and eco- 
nomical to prevent disease. A large, cool, well- 
ventilated box-stall with shaded light, warm eloth- 
ing, clean bedding, and a linen shade should be 
made and kept wet over the eyes, and during the 
day at least the horse’s head may be tied high, 
by means of a long rope running the length of the 
stall on which is a large iron ring through which 
to fasten the halter. This will enable the horse to 
move back and forth with considerable freedom. 
Too high condition should be reduced and tvo low 
eondition should be improved by feed and tonies, 
The tonic: Powdered Peruvian bark, half an 
ounce; sulphate of iron, a dram, mix and give 
three times a day. Whatever may be done in such 
doubtful cases, disappointment will most fre- 
quently follow. 

Brushing — Cutting — Interfering. — C. Sears, 
Columbia county, N. Y.: The striking the fetlock 
by the opposite foot often causes contusions, and 
permanent swelling and unsightly defects. Gen- 
erally interfering occurs in the hind feet. It too 
frequently occurs from bad shoeing, an unclinched 
nail ora partially cast-off shoe. Tired horses are 
liable to brush the ankles when there is no defect 
in the shoes. The deep path in the road made by 
the more frequent use of but one horse is one of 
the most frequent causes of interfering, as the 
sides of the depressed path are sloping. When a 
sudden and severe blow is given, as in a slip, the 
horse has been known to lift the injured foot so 
high as to get it over the shaft, and thus cause him 
to kick and even run. In such cases, the shoeing 
should be attended to, making it thicker at the 
heel on the inside, and putting a boot on the oppo- 
site leg will often remedy the trouble. The follow- 
ing wash should be used every night and morning, 
and the part frequently painted with tiucture of 
iodine after the wound and soreness have been 
removed by the wash: Chloride of ammonium, 
one ounce; nitrate of potassium, two ounces; 
water, one pint. In all bruises about the legs and 
feet of horses there is a disposition to enlargement 
by the thickening of the subcutaneous or deeper 
seated tissues.. These, though they may not per- 
manently injure the horse, yet they are blemishes 
which are hugely magnified by purchasers of 
horses. By long, frequent and persistent sponging 
with hot water and smartly hand rubbed, absorp- 
tion of the deposited fibrin takes place so that the 
blemishes are removed. Tineture of, iodine, if re- 
quired, will very often complete the removal of 
any thickening remaining. These seem little mat- 
ters, but really they are annoyances to the owner 
and driver, and serious embarrassments in selling 
horses. 
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OPEN TO CONVICTION 


Read and Decide for Yourself. 
“Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 
rentive of Disease, making pigs thrive well 
ind gain flesh fast. a 
J. H. WALTON, Birmingham, England, 
(purveyor to H. M. the Queen, and H. R. Se 
he Prince of Wales.) ‘ a 
s fed with Haas’ Remedy I consider chol- 
Plot JOHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. 
“6 t be without it.’’ 
oe ngugpisaes ENRY FOSTER, M.D.. 
Prop. ‘‘Sanitarium,”’ Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
jireds of similar testimonials from 
nae voll known Breeders and Feeders. 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 


Be - WHEN FED MY REMEDY ; 







* ase WRITE FOR TERMS 
: REFERENGE=ANY BANK 


m OR MERCANTILE AGENGY. 


> 





| a DR. Jos. HAAS’ 


# HOG. AND POULTRY REMEDY 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
‘ ARRESTS DISEASE, 

: STOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 
4 NCREASES FLESH, | HASTENS MATURITY. 
‘ 25 ,» $12.5 2 1.25 1 
PRICES : 2 cone ere catare cheapest. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘“‘Hog- 
slogy,’’ a 64 page pamphle etonswine. Mention 


shis paper.JOS.HAAS,V.S. INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


2REVENTS DISEASE, 


| 





We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing. all styles. 

Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 
— and low 


price 
GARRY IRON ROOFING Cco., or Oo. 


winten Agriculturist. 








The only Bit made that can 
be used ona gentle horse or the 
most vicious horse with equal 
and entire success. For family 
driving, speeding, or riding and 
controlling Stallions or break- 
ing theiColt they are king. 
Sample sent guia in X C 
late for $1; in Nickel $1.50; in 
Xtra Fine Nickel £2.50; Stall- 
jon _ 40e extra. RACINE 
LE ND 


LLEAB 
WROUGHT IRON co." eae Wis. J.P. Davis, 
Manager. 








o> oar aes «ant 


Root-Cutter. 


Acknowledged by all stock- 
raisers to be the only perfect 
Root-Cutter. Send for New 
Circular. 


\ Higganum Mfg. Corp., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Higganum, Ct. 


Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., 
Boston, Mass Send for our 
general list of implements. 





“Down With High Prices.” 


f SEWING MACHINES 
mp FROM $40 TO $10! 


Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale..., 3.09 

* Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 

1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
OHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 









“a EXCELS1OR 00. 


Funfor spare hours. 
rules, Send 2 stamps for 





PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS! 


Card Press $3. Circular size, ®8. Small 
a press, $22. Fast 9x13 Jobber, 
#1 You can save money and make 
big & mones, too, by printing for others. 
Ray a setting easy by our printed 
— ne of presses, type, 


cards, paper, etc., » direct ee actory. 


LSEY & CO., Meriden, Ct. 














A NECESSITY 


free from rats, mice, ete. 


moment. 





a 
ae and Sieve " 


PRONOUNCED BY THOUSANDS A GRAND SUCCESS. 


LADIES from all parts of the country write us that they would not take twice the 
cost of their Bin and do without it. It will keep flour or meal clean and 


{ 1001bs. , $4.00. 
Prices:—to ena sorte» 788. > 
5 


AGENTS WANTED. 





The Perfection Flour Bin 


IT FILLS A 
LONG FELT 
WANT. 


lt aerates the flour, preserving from mould and mustiness. 
Fresh flour or meal ‘alw ays on hand. Flour énough for a baking can be siftedina 
It will pay for itself in a short time by saving of labor and waste. Avoids 
the necessity of reaching into barrels arfd sacks. The reel inside the bin agitatesthe 
flour, makingit very light, and improves the quality. Sifted flour always ready. 

FREE We want every reader of this paper to 


order one at once, andif you will mention 


AM. AGRICULTURIST you may deduct 75c. from 
the above prices to pay express or freight charges, 
Goods not sent at any price where we have agents. 


Gend for Pre and Testimonials, Sherman, Tangenberg & Co., 491 & 493 Carroll Ave., Chicago, !ll. 
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PAINLESS. PIL 










ANY PROPRIETARY mE ICE 4 ine WOR 
Prepared only by THOS. 












Sole Agents for the 
BEECHAM’S PILLS on RECEIPT of 











33” WORTH A toda = 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness, and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
THE FIRST DOSE WILL CIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS TAKEN AS DIRECTED RESTORE FEMALES TO COMPLETE HEALTH. 


For Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered ‘Liver, etc., 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC, Strengthening the muscular System, restoring long-lost Com- 
poo ay bringing back the heen edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame, One of the best guarantees 
to the Nervous and Debilitated is that HE WORLD. — PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF 


BEECHAM’. 





EFFECTUAL, 
BOX. aa 


ens, Lancashire, none: 


CHA 
Sold vn Druggists generally. as * ALLEN ton 368 and 367 Canal st. New Y York 
United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) W AIL 
PR RICH, 25cts. A BOX. (MENTION Bad ‘Seton. 


arine GOLDELES 


HUNTING CASE 


ATCH 


Gent's or Lady's Size, 


ror $18.00 


With Jeweled ELGIN, WAL- 
an or any 1% ular brand 
Sao AM ERICA MOVEMENT. 


will send to any address one of 
these beautiful well finished Watches. witha a fall go guar. 
antee that they will wear well at least 20 years, you 
to have the privilege of examination before you 
Pay for it, and if not porfectiy satisfactory tobe 
returned to us at our expense. such offer has 
been made by any one, The quality is > bar as ois 
Cenerally sold for $38 to 
We feel sure that your Watch will sell many others for 
us if you will show it and speak a well-deserved word 
of praise for = to your friends, and thus by very 1: 
sales we will be permitted to continue the sale at 
low price. We will give you lo evidence of our 
ability and intention to make good our 

WRITTEN CUARANTEE 

which accompanies each Watch. Weare manuf: 
and save you all middlemen’s profits. In ordering. state 
the make of movement preferred, and give us an ideaof 
the s'yle of case, and we will do our best to please you, 
mn for fuller information, references, and our new 


us. Catalogue. DENN WATCH CO., 
140 S. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 






















( 
straighter a rae 


or ol cioea: Will plow any ground 
over. No equal in hard, stonr ground, or i 
Our book, *¢ oN ON THE toe. sent Free 


all who mention 


Economist. PLOW CO. /SORTH REND 


age bey time for trial 
ee 











CONTINENTAL, 
DISK. 4 PULVERIZER. 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
Your land will be hard and need thorough et 


vation for the next crop. You.will prepare for 
ing with less labor if you use our lverlzer. 


LABOR SAVED IS MONEY. 


You can get larger returns b usin the Continental. 
Larger crops mean ag a. an Send for priees and 


circular, ‘‘ How to Buy 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER GO., *AyAy"* 

















$6000. 00 a year is being made by John R. 
Goodwin,Troy,N.Y.,at work for us. 

you may not make as much, but we can 
teach you quickly how toearn from $5 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Both sexes, all ages. In any part of 
merica, you can commence at home, giv- 
ng all your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. Saag tp Great pay a oe 
every wor! in, 
everything. 4 GASILY, SPEEDILY learsedt 
PARTICULARS FREE. Address at once. 
_STINSON & C€O., PORTLAND, MAINE. 








NEWSAMPLE log of Hidden Ni Silk gh | 
CARDS::.: Tinted Cards. The Finest ever 
for 2 cent stamp, Kal IONAL CARD CO., SCIO, OHIO, 
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MATLERS OF BUSINESS. 


Small Crops and Better Prices. 


The November returns to the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture of rates of yield per acre 
make the average for corn, 19.9 bushels; potatoes, 
57.5 bushels; buckwheat, 14.5 bushels; hay, 1.2 
tons; tobacco, 718 pounds. 

The Corn Crop makes the smallest yield re- 
ported, excepting only that of 1881, which was ‘18.6 
bushels. That of 1887 was 20.1 bushels. It is 83 per 
cent of the average of the last ten years, a period 
which included four unusually poor years, and 
only 73 per cent of last year’s crop. The indica- 
tions of recent returns have been so uniform that 
the estimate for permanent record will not be 
likely to change this figure unless by a slight 
fraction. The decline of the last decade is not due 
to impairment of fertility, but to unfavorable 
meteorological influences. The highest rates are 
in New England, as usual: New York averages 
25.3; Pennsylvania, 27.5; Ohio, 20.7; Michigan, 26.7; 
Indiana, 24.3; Illinois, 25; Iowa, 26; Missouri, 25.8; 
Kansas, 11.3; Nebraska, 20.3 bushels per acre. The 
principal decline is in the corn surplus States. 

Potatoes—The average rate of yield of potatoes 
is 57.5 bushels. The condition of the crop in October 
was lower than in any reported previous crop, ex- 
cept in 1887, being 61.7 against 61.5, when the rate 
of yield was 56.9 bushels per acre. It imports 
searcity and warrants high prices. The low rates 
of yield of principal States are as follows: New 
York, 62 bushels; Pennsylvania, 68; Michigan, 58; 
Ohio, 46; Indiana, 37; Illinois, 30; Iowa, 48; Mis- 
souri, 39; Kansas, 28; Nebraska, 27; Minnesota, 68. 
Maine reports 95; New Hampshire, 90, and Ver- 
mont, 95. 

Hay—tThe yields of the hay crop are large, as a 
rule, throughout the country. 

The Cane Sugar crop will be a large one, and 
sugar beets have done well west of the Missouri, 
indicating a probably rapid development of the 
sugar industry. 

The Cotton Returns for November, to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, are county estimates of 
yield per acre. The consolidation, considering 
areas with rates of yield, with correction only of 
obvious errors, makes the average yield 187 pounds 
of lint per acre. It is about the same as the yield 
of last year, and better than the returns of yield 
last November, which were exceeded by the 
results of the final investigation. Some of the 
returns report killing frosts, which did not extend 
to a large area on the southern side of the cotton 
belt. Much will therefore depend on the weather 
of November and December, not only in perfect- 
ing growth but in saving the crop. Should the 


season continue favorable, and the views of cor-, 


respondents prove conservative,’ the result may 
be slightly larger than is here indicated. The 
quality of lint has been deteriorated by excessive 
rains, and injured by discoloration. The esti- 
mated yields by States are as follows: Virginia, 
168 pounds; North Carolina, 182; South Carolina, 
175; Georgia, 165; Florida, 108; Alabama, 160; Mis- 
sissippi, 200; Louisiana, 238; Texas, 196; Arkansas, 
225; Tennessee, 191. . 
—_- 


In General. 


Correction. — The name of the New England 
agent for “ Albamural”’ was wrongly given in our 
notice last month. The correct address is W. D. 
Warner, 135 Pearl street. Boston, Mass. The New 
York agents are Van Vleck & Adams, 62 Water 
street. 


A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment; espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
vertisement on page 677, “A Chance to Make 
Money.” 


Gentlemen accustomed to the comforts of club 
life will find in the café car of the New York Cen- 
tral’s Southwestern Limited all the conveniences 
of the most perfectly appointed club rooms. Daily 
from Grand Central Station at 10.20 A. M. for Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 


Of Interest to Horse Owners.—Many valuable 
horses are lost every: year for want of a good 
blanket. While a really good blanket will save 
its cost in a short time, there is no greater extrava- 
gance than the purchasing of the flimsy, made-for- 
show affairs offered at apparently low prices. We 
have used and bought a good many horse blankets 
in our lifetime, but for neat, solid make, hand- 
some, substantial appearance, and durability, we 
have seen none to equal the 5-A Blankets manu- 








factured by William Ayres & Sons, Philadelphia. 
In buying a blanket with the 5-A trade-mark on 
the inside, one may feel sure of getting his money’s 
worth. 


Old Coins are Valuable.—In Europe old coins 
belonging to past dynasties, to nations now remem- 
.bered only by the historian and antiquarian, are 
sometimes turned up by the peasant’s plow, and 
bring the happy finder enough modern money to 
make him comfortable for life. W. E. Skinner, of 
Boston, Mass., pays high prices for old coins issued 
before 1869. One man founda coin worth $1000 last 
month. 


Self - Feed Corn - Shellers.— When corn was 
shelled by hand, even the hands of the * horny- 
fisted farmer” became sore and blistered; when 
shellers were introduced a man had to keep his 
fingers out of the mill. Now, excellent Self-Feed 
Shellers are in the market, as well as ensilage and 
fodder cutters. Write to the Appleton Man’f’g Co., 
19-21 South Canal street, Chicago, II1., for their cata- 
logues of these and other useful farm appliances. 


The Passenger Route to the West. — The fast 
and magnificent passenger service from New York 
West is by the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad. All principal through trains are 
equipped with elegant Wagner Palace Drawing 
Room, Sleeping, Dining, and Buffet cars. Tickets, 
sleeping car berths, etc., at 413, 785, 942, or 1 Broad- 
way, 12 Park Place, 53 West 125th street, 138th 
street, or Grand Central Stations, New York. 


A Pleasing Souvenir.—The Herendeen Man’f’g 
Co., of Geneva, N. Y., the well known makers of 
the Furman Boiler for steam and het water heat- 
ing, and whose appliances are much used in green- 
houses, had a photograph of the members of the 
Society of American Florists taken at theirannual 
meeting, last August, on the Hunnewell Estate, 
Wellesley, Mass. These fine, large photographs are 
being sent as souvenirs of the convention to all 
who attended it. 


Hens Will Moult.—If they are slow in getting 
through the process give them Sheridan’s Condi- 
tion Powder, which is one of the best in the mar- 
ket for hastening the growth of new feathers and 
getting the hens ready to lay again. This Condi- 
tion Powder will give the hens fine, strong plumage 
and put them in a condition to lay eggs all winter. 
Write to I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass., for 
their price-lists and the terms for competing in 
their new gold poultry contest premiums. 


Farmers’ Institutes.—Bulletin No. 4, Wisconsin 
Farmers’ Institutes, will be mailed in paper cov- 
ers thirty cents and cloth covers fifty cents. It 
contains 352 pages, and is full of important practi- 
eal matter for farmers, stock-raisers, dairymen, 
ete. It is really a compilation of the results of 
sixty-six two-day Institutes held in the State of 
Wisconsin last winter, Copies can be secured by 
addressing W. H. Morrison, Superintendent Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, Madison, Wis. 


Musical Instruments. — Pure music will never 
cease to charm mankind; it seems to link our 
souls with thoughts of heavenly bliss. Our music- 
loving readers should send to the reliable firm of 
Lyon & Healy, of Chicago. for the new catalogue 
of guitars, mandolins, banjos, drums, zithers, 
harps, parlor organs, ete., manufactured by them. 
With their $200,000 factory they are able to turn 
out the best as well as the cheapest grades of 
musical instruments. 


An Honest Offer.—On another page will be 
found the advertisement of the great firm of J. D. 
Larkin & Company, of Buffalo. This firm is quoted 
in the Commercial Agencies as being worth $100,000. 
They have been in business a great many years, 
and their Sweet Home Soap and Toilet articles are 
well known throughout the United States. 
pleasure is taken in calling the attention of the 
public to this firm’s advertisement. The firm 
shows its reliability in the fact that it is willing 
to let anybody have its goods on 30 days’ trial. 


_ Recognizing the fact that Vermont is the lead- 
ing Maple Sugar State of the country, The G. H. 
Grimm Mfg. Co., of Hudson, Ohio, have this year 
erected a well equipped shop at Rutland for the 
manufacture of their Champion Evaporators, and 
are now in position to meet the wants of the ver- 
mont Maple sugar makers to the best advantage. 
The Champion has all the merits that a company, 
devoting their attention to one line of manufac- 
ture, can devise. For full particulars eall at the 
shop or write The G. H. Grimm Mfg. Co., either at 
Rutland, Vt., or Hudson, O. 


Hash.—Undcer this heading the Practical Farmer 
calls attention to the fact that it publishes no 
doubtful matter, and employs only the most relia- 
bie agricultural writers. It has reached a high 
standard under its present management, and 
announces that the Practical Farmer will be sent 
weekly, and the old reliable AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST monthly, from now until January 1, 1892, 
for $1.75 for the two papers. Subscriptions for 
both papers may be sent either to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, New York, or to the Farmer Co., 
Box 1317, Philadelphia, Pa. F 


Insuring Hogs. — Dr. Jos. Haas, Indianapolis, 
Ind. offers to insure healthy hogs in lots of 500 or 
more (owned by any number) and is entirely re- 


Much , 


$e 
. ne 
sponsible to pay for ail the hoes that a; 
his care. Before this offer was wanes wie While fay 
ers could insure their houses, barns, home @a 
tle, ete., they could not obtain insurance fe.' Cat- 
Dr. Haas is the only one offering to insur hs hogs, 
he has confidence in his ability to prevent mess 
hogs taking disease by proper treatment Healthy 
remedy. Thousands ‘of testimonials mas oe) his 
merit of this preparation. Swine madanee al the 
read ‘‘ Hogology” sent for two cent st a noua 
write the Doctor for rates and terms. _ amp, and 


_ Eugen D’Albert to William K : 
(Translation from the German.) purine ate o> 
here I had frequent opportunities to make a 
acquainted with the Knabe pianos, and from aan. 
est conviction I declare them to be the best in — 
ments of America. Should I return here for arti tie 
purposes— which may be the case very ac Tt 
shall most certainly use the pianos of inis saan, 
brated make, I give this testimonial With pleasu: “€ 
voluntarily, and entirely unsolicited for by the 
house of Knabe. ; EUGEN D'ALBERT.” 
New York, May 16, 1890. we 


A Perfect Affair.—The following @ 

tion refers to the Perfection Flour Bin ‘and See 
manufactured by Sherman, Tangenberg & ‘On 
whose advertisement appears on another page: 
“Watts Flats, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1890: To Whom s 
may concern: I have used the Perfection Flour 
sin and Sifter for some weeks, and will Say it is 
the best and most useful article of the kind l ever 
saw; it sifts the flour perfectly, and there is no 
rg eee it. tic i fail to be pleased with 
it; it will save enough flour in one year ay 

senin” g year to pay for 

MRs. H. W. TRUE. 


Are You Good Company for Yourself 2?—Do you 
have interesting thoughts? Are you dependent 
upon others for enjoyment, or have you resources 
all your own? In either event, do you not want 
to enter the Chautauqua Cirele this winter? The 
course in English History, Language, and Litera- 
ture is unusually attractive. Send for an applica- 
tion blank, receive the membership book with 
full details, outlines of the course by the month 
or week, suggestions for reading, question papers 
for review, ete. Remember that Chautauqua has 
been directing this work for a dozen years. The 
system has been steadily improving, and now is 
known the world over. Address John H. Vincent, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Headers and Stackers. — A. J. Hodges & Co. 
upon retiring from business have sold their famous 
* Header” manufacturing plant at Pekin, Llinois, 
to the Aeme Hay Harvester Company, of Peoria, 
Ill., who will enlarge their capacity and at the 
same time maintain the high standard of excel- 
lence which machinery of their make has always 
possessed. Their new ‘“ Acme” Stacker and Loader 
should be in the hands of every farmer and hay 
eontractor. It is portable on its own wheels and 
automatically discharges its load at any required 
height, from five to thirty feet. Then their new 
* Acme” Stack cover to put over the finished stack 
fills the bill exactly. It acts as a cover and weight 
combined, and unlike canvas covers will not rot, 
or be punctured by rats and mice. Write to the 
* Acme” Hay Harvester Co., Peoria, Ill., for their 
catalogues and circulars. 


For Your Moulting Hens.—Moulting is a very 
exhausting process. Eggs have not been so hi 
for years at this season as now; they will be still 
higher. Hens rarely ever lay while moulting, then 
help them to get their new plumage quickly. 
Many people get only five to six dozen eggs in a 
year from a hen and lose money when they ought 
to get three times that many and make money 
rapidly. How? There are about 600 eggs in the ova- 
ries of ahen. Get all you can of them in two years; 
then kill the hen. You thus save two or three 
years’ feeding of the hen which is no small item if 
you buy all the food. When a hen is in “ condi- 
tion” says a high poultry authority “she will lay 
plenty of eggs.” Therefore help her through the 
moulting season, that she may be in condition to 
lay during the winter. Thousands of people have 
proven Sheridan’s Condition Powder to be worth 
its weight in gold when hens are moulting. It 
keeps them in health, helps form the new plum- 
age, and gets them in condition to lay early. If 
you give them during the moulting Sheridan’s 
Condition Powder daily in extra doses they will 
get to laying mueh sooner and lay all winter; 
larger, better, and more vigorous eggs for hatch- 
ing, than pullets. But don’t keep them a third 
year; get all the eggs in two. Remember Sheri- 
dan’s Powder is not an egg-food; you can raise or 
make food as cheaply as any one. Teo any person 
interested, I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass., on 
receipt of address and stamp for reply will send a 
recipe for making a good egg-food at small cost. 
Any person buying and using Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder now, will get their hens in good laying 
condition and stand a good ehance to win one of 
the large gold premiums to be offered later by the 
same firm; who are the only makers of Sheridan’s. 
Condition Powder. For 50 eents they will send 
two 25 cent packs, five packs for $1; or for $1.20 one 
large 2} pound ean of Powder, postpaid; six cans 
for $5, express prepaid. Sample copy of the best 
poultry magazine sent free. The paper one year 
and a large can of Powder for $1.50. 





Excellence in Every Department.—I esteem the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST very highly on ae- 
count of its excellence in every department. 

N. B. WAGNER, Webster Co., Neb. 
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$55.95 BUGGIES —— $5.95 HARNESS 


Words cannot express the known success 
that our World Renowned “Murray” $55.95 
Buggies have met with. They have stood the 
test of rough roads, hard climate and tough 
driving, and now 


STAND AT THE HEAD 


without a known competitor. 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS 


of our Murray Buggies and Harness. See that 
your Buggy has our name plate and guaran- 
tee on it, and 


YOU ARE SAFE. 
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Without a doubt the excellent quality of our 
Celebrated “Murray” $5.95 Harneds has 
caused more comment and received more praise 
than anything that has been placed on the mar- 
ket for years. Our plan of . 


Selling Direct to the Consumer 
and declaring ourselves openly and above board 
AGAINST ALL POOLS AND TRUSTS 
has also made us many friends. 

A cE FOR OUR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing on description and net cash prices of our 
work, 


WILBER Ft. MURRAY MANUFACTURING So., CIIWTCIININ ATI, OFLIO. 
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ATLOWERELEVATION 


BY Peck’s Huskine & SHELLING ATTACHMENTS. 
24,000 OF OUR MILLS,NOW IN USE.ALL GOODS WARRANTED AND SENT on TRIAL. 
(T WILL PAY YOU TO SEND FOR HAROSOME [12 PASEILLUSTRATED (ATALOGUE ,f SrtciA. Fuicseé Turse 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING @ 15-21 So CANAL &r. 
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FARM CONVENIENCES, 


A Practical Handbook for the Farm. 


Over Two Hundred Illustrations describing all manner of Homemade Aids to Farm Work. 


NONE OF THESE CONTRIVANCES 
ARE PATENTED, AND ALL FARMERS CAN READILY MAKE 
MOST OF THEM FOR THEMSELVES. 


A Manual of what to do and how to doit. Made up of the best ideas from the experience of a large number of 
nea men. Every one of the two hundred and forty pages and two hundred engravings teaches a lesson in itself in 


‘arm Economy. 


_ This invaluable work contains simple and clear descriptions of labor-saving devices for all departments of Farm 
Work. It abounds in important hints and suggestions to aid farmers in the construction of these labor saving devices. 


The volume is, so to speak, a complete handbook for doing every-day work quickly and readily. 


Cloth, I2mo. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the —— with the exception of South Africa, for which must be added one shilling 


for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


A SOLID 
STEEL FENCE! 







his Is Not Wire 





MADE OF 


EXPANDED METAL 


CUr FROM STEEL 
FROM 81 SOMETHING NEW. 


For RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS 
GARDENS Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises, 
Fire-proof PLASTERING LATH, DOOR MATS, 
&e, Write for Illustrated Catalogue; mailed free 


CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO 
116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper 













THE ‘“‘ACME”’ 
CRICUL TURAL 
BOILER, 


FOR COOKING FEED FOR 
STOCK, HEATING WATE 
AND GENERATING STEA 
FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES. 

For Descriptive Circular and Price 
List, address the manufacturer, 


4 C. H. C. DICKINSON, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 














a —— est. 3 
ON’T buy a SAW MILL before writing for 
catalogue and prices of the New Buckeye, 


Address ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 
Columbiana, Ohio. 





BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


STUMP PULLER 


Sent anywhere inthe U. 8. 


Puller made. F 
' On Three Days Trial. 
aN / On runners, Workéd by 2men. 
| 2° BN ALIFTS 20 To 50 TONS. 


WARRANTED 
THE BEST 
Practical Stump 
















Five sizes, Price, $35 to $70. 
Circulars free, Man’f’d by 


H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, O, 














BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, N. Y. 


The Farmers’ Favorite Grain Drills, 


The Createst On Earth. 


If yon Sa believe it, send for Cirewlar which 
e 


lis youwhy. Mention this paper. 
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will publish a handsomely | % t i 
5 x 6 HN 


“4, 


printed and daintily 
illustrated Special Issue, 
full of Christmas Cheer, 


including 


Common-Sense tn 
Christmas Gifts, 


by HELEN JAY. 


Dressing a 


Christmas Tree, 
by MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 


Decorating a 
Church Altar, 


by EBEN E. REXFORD. 4 
| Conducting 
Christmas 


Festivals, ' 
by MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 


A Dainty 


Christmas Tea, 
by MRS. M. B. BROWN. 


IRIN 


| 





December Number Now Ready on the 
News Stands. 10 CENTS A COPY. 





end a Dollar for 1891 Subscription and you may | 

have the Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers Free. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We have seen on the farm of the editor of THE RURAL NEW-YORKER a crop of 134 bushels of shelled corn raised on 

one acre of jand.—American Agriculturist. 

QHE RURAL NEW-YORKER has DONE MORE FOR FARMERS than nine-tenths of all the land-grant Colleges and 


Experiment Stations.—New York Tribune. 


85 Value for 25 cts. 


Agriculturist $1.50 
: ron Sinead: Steer euinen eS Both for $2.50. 
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This cut is reduced froma large picture illustrating a poem in THE RURAL NEW-YORKER. It represents Miss 

- Columbia’s spelling school where the big boys—Pug Politician, Larry Lawyer, Billy Banker, Ralph Railroad, Mark Mid- 

> oo dleman and Si Speculator—have been doing about as they pleased with Franklin Farmer. But when it comes to de- 

7 i fining JUSTICE in the spelling class, young Farmer excells them all and goes “up head.” Miss Columbia ends 
BS the poem with the following words: ° 


Go “up head!” Let “Justice ’ come. Let all men that Learn that Brotherhoods are strong only when the broth- 
5 word define, ers pay 
a “ Equal rights and honest share!” on that motto form your | Bits of self-denial in from their lives day after day. 
4 ine: Learn that simple right prevails, and that hope and truth 
Be so just, so fair, so true that you strangle party hate; are strong. 
Right’s the only thing in life that can well afford to wait. Learn that Justice never yet came from matching wrong 
evig Liftthe fallen, free the slave; give him fullest recom- for wrong. 
Ee. pense, Bound together strong as steel, by the noblest purpose led, 
eg Build the groundwork of your cause on the rock of com. “ Equal rights and honest share!” Forward Farmer! Go 
a mon sense. “up head!” 


1 THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 


¢ is the foremost rural lage se Its writers are leading Agriculturists in all the States. It is brilliantly illustrated. 
a It misses thousands of dollars from advertisements by exposing humbug “ novelties ” in the interest of its readers. 
ea It maintains a practical and valuable experiment station. 

; GIVES AWAY SEEDS or PLANTS of important new varieties, originated on the Rural Grounds, to 

¥ - each subscriber. 

. $2 a year; REST OF THIS YEAR FREE to subscribers for 1891. 


and we will send the paper till January, 1892, to the 











ARTHUR'S 1891 


HOME 407 


MAGAZINE YEAR 


CHOICE, CLEAN LITERATURE: 
CH EAPEST OF iTS CLASS, &A 
COMPLETE HOME MONTHLY. 


STORIES, HOUSEKEEPING, FASHIONS, ETc. 


$1.50 a YEAR. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, WITH CLUB RATES, 
AND OTHER INFORMATION; NEW STORY, ETC. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











can be earned at our NEW line of w: 
rapidly and er by those 
ither sex, young or 0) d, and in their 
»wn localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is an 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
Beginners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience, We can furnish you the em- 
ployment and teach you FREE. No e to explain here, Full 
information FREE. TRUE & eo.» ‘AUGUSTA, MAINE, 





AGIC LANTERNS 


SLIDES, &c, 
For EXHIBITIONS. 
AHEAD OF ALL—Our 3-wick 
Oil Lamp. Great Light. 
No Smoke. 


Send for Catalogue. 


C.T. MILLIGAN, 


728 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

















7 BEES AND HONEY 


“~The Dovetailed Stron: it, Beat and 
Cheapest BEE-HI for all purpos- 
Maes, Pleases everybody. Send your ad- 
dress to the Largest Bee-Hive Fac- 

4 tory in the World for sample copy of 
illus- 





Bee Culture (2$1 il 





INVESTORS 


should get pen yrs about First Mortgage 
investments (land an 
railway bonds) paying TO & % 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


Figo Feet 66 So ee hl I 2 
Principal and Interest paid on the $15,549,923 
day when due. .......- $12,107,576 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTCACE CO, 
319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BR On TRIAL | first 15 who name this paper and its date, and send 25 ge} $5 VWADLVUS 
q cents each for the ten weeks’ trial, as a cest of this ad- | 
a ‘€ 19 WEES vertisement. (@>Further, this 25 cents may be de- For | 


«Oh eos CEawTs ducted when you subscribe for 1891, if.you are not one e5 cars 
= = Es 


me of the 15. This offer is for new subscribers only, 


Or with AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $2.50. 


7 THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., Times Building, New York. 
([B™ ADDRESS ORDERS TO EITHER OFFICE. 


. 3 ASK YOUR (BOSTON LINEN, 

. a O U Oo Fe STATIONER BOSTON BOND, 

4 j awe | BUNKER HILL LINEN, 
. y FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
a a (> If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
a 2 ) salples of these and other ue yapers, representing more than 250 


Varieties which we sell BY THE ND, from 15 cents upward. 


Y g ; SAMUEL WARD CUO. (incorporated), Stationers, Engravers and 
ce. Mail ee i i Ex- | Printers, 49-51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshire St., Boston 




















"ae QUAKER CITY 


= GRINDING MILL 
ilaFor CORN and COBS 

FEED and TABLE 

Send for all mills advertised. 

By the best and return 

others, 

A.W.STRAUB & CO. ,Philada. Pa, 
Territory East of Ohio. 

CO. Springfield, 0. Ter'y West of Ps 













TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 


DAG ETT 
HOASHING PAN 
j SAVES 0 Per’ en 
in Roasting, an‘ Fier Fonts 
. CCETT RCO Vinaiond Ne J. 
W. Avvestern Office 19 & tadians St, Chicago. 









PROF. RICE’S SELF-TEAO 
SYSTEM. All can learn music without the 
SELF aid of a teacher. RAPID, CORRECT. ES- 
TABLISHED 12 YEARS. NOTES, CHORDS, 
TAUGHT ACCOMPANIMENTS, HARMONY, Sends re 
for Music Journal. Circulars free. Addresg) 
&. 8. RICE MUSIC CO.. 248 State St., Chieago, 

















00 00A MONTH can be made 
$75.22to py, BADR Wah Fesqenepee 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be pro! 
eepored also. _A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 














: D.L. HUNTLEY & CO., WHOLESALE TAILORS) = 
| a DO THE GREATEST MAiL ORDER BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Magnificent cat- 
. = alogue containing thirty-six elegant cloth samples sent free upon receipt of six cents to 

a pay postage. Don’t be a Mark by not investigating. Address, 

3 ED. L. HUNTLEY & CO., P. O. BOX 667, CHICAGO, ILL. 

v 

4 th nd address of 2000 peo- . If you receive any money coined be- | 

Frito send our Free Catalogue of Watches, co Ss. foie 1878. save it and send 2 stamps to 
> Jewelry, Tricks, Books, etc., and Free Sam- NUMISMATIC BANK, Boston, Mass. 
<°7 pies of Fast-Selling, Money-Making, House- for circulars on rare coins and government premium 






‘ hold Articles. Howard Mfg. Co., 206 Wash St., Prov.R.1. bonds. A fortune for somebody, 








Send name and address on postal. 
D.E. Weolley, 1416 Chestnut, Phila. 





$ WORTH OF SHEET MUSIC 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


WILLIAM AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa.: A 
handsomely illustrated catalogue of the renowned 
5-A horse blankets, describing and illustrating 
thirty different styles. Prices to suit all, and war- 
ranted to give satisfaction. 

BLYMER ICE MACHINE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Catalogue of ice and refrigerating machines for 
making artificial ice, and refrigerating packing 
houses and cold storage, ete.; together with hun- 
dreds of testimonials testifying to the efficiency of 
these machines. ; 

P. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga.: Catalogue No. 
1. Fruit and ornamental trees, hardy evergreens, 
and roses. A very complete list of every variety 
desirable for general cultivation. Catalogue No. 4 
is especially intended for Florida, the Coast Belt, 
and the Southern States. Mr. Berekmans has 
recently associated with him his three sons with 
whose co-operation these renowned nurseries will 
become better equipped than they have ever been 
before. 

BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo.: Price- 
list of American grapevines; systematically ar- 
ranged so that the size, color, season, and use can 
be determined at a glance. Also price-list of pure 
native wines. 

COLERAIN GRAPE Co., Colerain, O.: Cireular of 
the new white grape, Colerain, giving its history 
and description, together with many testimonials 
as to its excellence. : 

FRANK COWAN, Greensburgh, Pa.: Check-list 
of fruits grown at Mount Odin orchards, where 
the ane gered intends to give a trial to all fruits 
adapted to this locality. 

JOHN S. COLLINS, Morristown, N. J.: Wholesale 
price-list of small fruits and grapevines, fruit and 
ornamental trees. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa.: Descrip- 
tive and illustrated catalogue of hyacinths, tulips, 
narcissus, miscellaneous plants, roots, and seeds 
suitable for autumn and winter use. Qne of the 
choicest and most complete collections in the 
country. 

GLEN & DRAKER, Columbus, O.: 
fruit and ornamental trees. 

FAMOUS MANUFACTURING Co., Chicago, Ill.: 
Catalogue of the Champion hay presses, the 
superiority of which is testified to by testimonials 
from all parts of the world. 

G. H. GRIMM MANUFACTURING Co., Hudson, 
Ohio & Rutland, Vt.: Descriptive and illustrated 
catalogue of the celebrated Champion evaporator, 
regulator and siphon for the manufacture of 
maple and sorghum sugar, and cider and fruit 
jellies. 

JOHN GARDINER & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Il- 
lustrated andd escriptive catalogue of “ the flowers 
that bloom in the spring” and plants suitable for 
winter blooming. Many original illustrations. 

HALL’S ADDITION NURSERY Co., Riverside, Cal.: 
Preliminary price list of ornamental trees, shrubs, 
ete. 

T. S. HUBBARD & Co., Fredonia, N. Y.: Descrip- 
tive catalogue of grapevines and small fruits 
which is made especially valuable by the very 
accurate list of the comparative merits of each 
variety and the practical hints for planting and 
the care of grapevines. 

HUNTSVILLE NURSERIES, W. F. Heike’s, Mana- 
ger, Huntsville, Ala.: Circular of the Idaho pear 
and the California peach pits. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., New York: A large 
handsomely illustrated catalogue of every desira- 
ble variety of winter and spring-blooming bulbs; 
alsoa very complete collection of lilies, foliage, and 
flowering plants. Flower and vegetable seeds for 
fall sowing, etc. To judge from the enterprise and 
thoroughness displayed in this catalogue, the 

resent members of the firm are not likely to lose 

ne enviable reputation which this house has 
enjoyed during the lifetime of its founder. 

FRED W. KELSEY, New York: Catalogue of 
specialties in trees, shrubs and hardy plants. 

JAMES LEFFEL & Co., Springfield, O.: Illustrated 
catalogue of steam engines and steel boilers; also 
turbine water wheels. 

J.T. LOVETT Co., Little Silver, N. J.: Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of fruit and ornamental 
trees, plants, ete., and a very choice collection of 
all the old and new varieties. Colored plate of 
“Three Grand Berries.” Japanese Hydrangeas a 
specialty. 

MUNROE, JUDSON & STROUP, Oswego, N. Y : 
Cireular of Canada hardy wood unleached ashes, 
giving. analysis and authoritative indorsement as 
to the high fertilizing value of these ashes. 

T. V. MUNSON, Denison, Tex.: Catalogue of fruit 
and ornamental trees, small fruit plants, selected 
with a special view to their adaptability to the 
Southwestern States. The Parker Earle straw- 
berry, and several new varieties of grapes special- 
ties. 

NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS: Handsomely illus- 
trated prospectus of the various courses of instruc- 
tion during the winter of 1890-91. 

PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J.: Orchids 
for beginners. Being a descriptive list with cul- 
tural directions for the care of the best orchids, 
suitable for florists, and private gardeners. This 
is a valuable little pamphlet for those who would 
eultivate this “Royal family of flowers,” also a 
price-list with a special offer of orchids at reduced 
prices. 

WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J.: Illustrated ecata- 
logue of strawberries, blackberries and _ rasp- 


Trade list of 











| berries and other small fruit plants: also fruit 


and ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, Japan 
chestnuts, Kieffer, Lawson and Idaho pear, and 
other novelties. 

REASONER BROs., Manatee, Fla.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of the Royal palm nurseries. 
Tropical and semi-tropical fruits and ornamental 


. plants a specialty. 


GEO. RUEDY. Colfax, Wash.: Price list of general 
nursery stock especially adapted for the north 
Pacific coast. % 

3. J. TREACY, Ashland Park Stock Farm, Lexiug- 
ton, Ky.: Catalogue of fashionably bred trotting 
and thoroughbred stock, giving many excellent 
portraits of the famous horses of the establish- 
ment, and hundreds of pedigrees. 

THE DIAMOND WHITE GRAPE Co., Rochester, N. 
’.: Deseriptive and illustrated catalogue of the 
Diamond white grape, a new variety of great ex- 
cellence. Large colored plate. 

PROF. HENRY A. WARD, Rochester, N. Y.: Cir- 
cular of Ward’s Natural Science Establishment. 

A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn.: Descriptive cat- 
alogue of the improved Monitor incubator and 
brooders. 

WEBB & Sons, Wordsley, 
wheat, rye, barley and oats. 


Eng.: Catalogue of 








Good News! 


No one, who is willing to adopt the right 
course, need be long afflicied with boils, car- 
buncles, pimples, or other cutaneous erup- 
tions. These are the results of Nature’s ef- 
forts to expel poisonous and effete matter 
from the blood, and show plainly that the 
system is ridding itself through the skin of 
impurities which it was the legitimate work 
of the liver and kidneys to remove. To re- 
store these organs to their proper functions, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine required. 
That no other blood-purifier can compare 
with it, thousands testify who have gained 


Freedom 


from the tyranny of depraved blood by the 
use of this medicine. 

‘For nine years I was afflicted with a skin 
disease that did not yield to any remedy 
until a friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. With the use of this medicine the 
complaint disappeared. It is my belief that 
no other blood medicine could have effected 
so rapid and complete a cure.”— Andres 
D. Garcia, C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

“My face, for years, was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, jor which I could find no 
remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this great blood medi- 
cine effected a thorovgh cure. I confidently 
recommend it to all suffering from similar 
troubles,”—M. Parker, Concord, Vt. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS 
oN OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


Quickly Dissolved and Removed with the New 
Accidentally Discovered Solution 


= MODENG = 


and the growth forever destroyed with- 
out the SLIGHTEST injury. Harmless 
as water totheskin, ITCANNOT FAIL. 
There never was anything like it. 
IY 1.000 reward for failure or the slight- 
Ars rkest injury. Sent by mail. Price, $1.00 
i Nini@seper bottle. Agents wanted. Full par- 
EN dh ticulars (sealed) sent free. Address, 
MODENE M’F’G CO,, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


D | A Mi 0 N D Our $10 and $25 Engagement R 
are the largest and finest 

St gems 
offered. On receipt of uries 
will send one to any address, and guarantee perfect a 
faction or refund the money at once. We have — 
rings for $20, $40, $50, 275, 2100, g125, #150, 200 yn 
» $1000 


$300, 8350, E N GAG FE M $500 
E N T ing Rubies, 


up,  inelud- 
Sapphires, P 

> ‘ ea 
Opals, Emeralds, and all precious stones. Kar Rings rb 
Buttons, Bracelets, Pendants, and every thing in tneden 


elry. Watches of every kind and price. Our Art Room i 
iS 


filled with fine paintings well worth see- 

ing. J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union R | N GS 
t 

OLD COINS WANTED. 


Square, New York. Established 1844. 

High prices paid for hundreds of dates and var 
eluding HALF CENTS, CENTS, TWO, THREE, FIVE Coie 
DIMES,QUARTERS, HALVES, DOLLARS, etc. $1000 f 8, 
«ertain coin. Dates before 1871 specially wanted. Senda 
_ of gn re a stamp for particulars. 
May be worth many dollars, perhaps a matey 
Prompt ay. ; ‘ vabaeiies 7%. 

W. E. SKINNER, P. O. Box 3046, Boston, Mass 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
_ Heaters and Foot Warmers, 


ey! Hin apna, reg age, oe or Bedroom. Heat- 

ed with CHEMICAL FUEL. Cheap, safe, handy. N 

or smoke. Send for circulars to 6 dy. No flame 
THE CENTENNIAL CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

















When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


10 HOURS, 
est a 





Sei aE 


9 CORDS 


BY ONE MAN. 
Send forfree illustrated catalogue, showing testimonials 
from thousands who have sawed from 5 to9 cords datly, 
It saws down trees, folds like a pocket-knife, weighson 
44 1bs., easily carried on shoulder. One man can saw more 
timber with it thantwo men with across-ci'tsaw, 30,000 in 
use. We also make larger sized machine _to carry 7 foot 
saw. First order secures the agency. FOLDING SAWING 
MACHINE CO., 303 to 311 So. Canal St., Chicago, 1 


y Knitting Machine for Only $5.00, 





Patented April 1, 1890. 
Will knit a pair of stockingg, 
complete with heel and toe, 
Will knit mitts, scarfs, leg. 
gings, fancy work, and al} 
articles tor the household. A 
little girl 12 years old can do 
all the knitting. Just the 
machine every family has 

~ long wished for. Willsave 
ten times its cost. To in- 
troduce this machine and 





secure agents at once; if 
you will send me 82. 

. ss postal note or currency, 
will ship the machine by express C.O. D. You can pay 
the balance $3.00 on receipt of machine. I will then ap- 
point you agent and allow you a large commission. 
You can clear $200 a month, Don’t miss this unparalelled offer, as 
a practical knitting machine has never before been sold at this low 
price. Address J. E. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. 


ON SeNTic “<4 TER 
g PRADATEN ce CUTE 
SB] SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
fH. PRAY. Crove Dutcuess Co.NY. 


State & Monroe Sts.. Cuicaco. 
weak, a their’newly enlarged . 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, _ 
Uniforms and ye 400 
Fine illustrations describing every 
article required by Bands or Drum 
Corps, including Repairing Mate 
tlals, Trimm’ ngs, etc. 

Contains instructions for 
Amateur Bands, Exerci:es and Scales, 
‘Drum Major’s Tactics, By-Laws, and a 
Selected List of Band Music. 




















EMORRHOIDS QUICKLY AND FOREVER CURED 
bya New Treatment, in a New Form, at Home. 


Is easily used, acts directly upon the diseased parts. 


Relieves in 15 


minutes. Cures in3to6days. Perfectly harmless. Is no mechanical / 


device or electrical fake. 
mmend 


by all who use it. 


Used by ——— of refinement. f 


s endorsed by Physicians. 


Send for our Scientific Treatise on Piles, wortl dollars to you. 
pecial instructions for self-treatment with each order. 
Large Package $2. Trial size $1. Sent post-paid, securely sealed from 


observation, on receipt of the price. 


Send money by Post Office 


or Express Money Order or Registered Letter. As we promptly refund W& 


the money if we fail to cure, you run no risk in_ usin ment. a 
THE GLOBE MEDICINE CO., Box 728, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Beware of Imitations. 


our treat 















pet at 
ca, Made gece at 


pat 
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You Can Obtain 
almostanywhere, but if you wantSimon-pure 


ORIGINAL 


Matter by such celebrated writers as T. B. 
Terry, John Gould, Henry Stewart, B.F. John- 
son, Waldo F. Brown, Wm. Falconer, Galen 
Wilson, T. Greiner, John M. Stahl and ascore 
or more of the best common-sense writers in 
the country, you must subscribe for 


The Practical Farmer, 


Pronounced the Best 16-Page Agricultural 
Weekly in America. It will be sent every 
week from now to Jan. 1, ’92, for One Dollar. 
ka°Sample Copies Free to All.-@a 
Address THE FARMER CO., 
P. O. Box 1317. Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPECIAL.—We will send the American 
Agriculturist every month and THE 
PRACTICAL FARMER every week, from 
date the subscription is receivEd to Jan. 
1, 1892, for only $1.75. Subscriptions for 
both papers can be sent either to the 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
or THE FARMER CO., 
Box 1817, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Jubilee Year memorable in our history. The 
list of contributors will include some of the 
best-known names in American literature, 


ETERSON’S MAGAZINE forts 
enters on its 50th year of successful publica- 
tion as the best of the ladies’ magazines, 
determined to outdo all competitors, 

VERY EFFORT will be made to render this 









HERE WILL BE a marked improvement in 
the general appearance of the Magazine, 
and various new and attractive features 
will be added. 


ACH NUMBER will contain an increase of 
pages, to afford space for greater variety in 
the different departments. Finer paper will be 
used, and more abundant illustrations given. 


EADERS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
travels, as well as those interested in the 
social topics of the day, will find matter 
suited to their respective tastes, 


ASONABLE PAPERS on household topics, 
the sick-room, cooking, gardening, the toi- 
lette, and other matters of interest to ladies 
will be given. ; 


UR FASHION AND FANCY-WORK Depart- 
ments will combine beauty and utility, adorn- 
ment and economy; maintaining our repu- 
tation as the best of the fashion magazines, 


OTHING WILL BE LEFT UNDONE to make 
‘Peterson’? what it claims to be—the 
CueaPEst and Best of the ladies’ magazines, 
Terms $2.00 per year, with large reductions 
to clubs. 


D FIVE CENTS for a sample copy contain- 
ing full club terms and elegant premium 
offers. By a little effort you can get upa 
club in your town. Address 

PETERSON'S MAGAZINE, 


306 CHESTNUT STREET, 
@WENTION THIS PAPER PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a 





My wife 
says she wouldn’t try to keep house 
without the “NEVER-BREAK’ steel 
cooking utensils, She was tired of 
the old kind, which were always 
greasy, always smelling of the last 
thing cooked in them, or else scaling, 
cracking, leaking, or breaking. May- 
be you’re tired of them too; if sosend 
for illustrated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 





No oi her medicine has —— approval, at home, equal to 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in Lowell. 








fession. 


give readers of 








law, and 


every farmer who reads this should 
ready taking this paper it will make 
extended one year. 
STILL BET-. 
To all new subscribers to THE 
mainder of this 
A any one sending us 
RX who is not now tak- 
will receive it from 
received until Janu- 
he Farmer 
.tion and bine for 
pledge himself to 










opinions, a 





=e nterests, without re- 
nd irrespective of party. 


specti®:  apers., 
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matters pertaining to their pro- 
In order to do this itis 
necessary to,read several differ- 
ent journals, to get the opinions 
of a number of well-informed 
persons in the same line. 
this journal 
an opportunity <0 become more 
familiar with the progress of agriculture, we offer to send 


THE OHIO FARMER 


——AND THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
"BOTH ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $2.00. -:- 


The regular subscription price of the two is much higher, but as a special inducement 


to the farmers of this country to become better 
tillers of the soil, and thereby 


Increase Their Profits, ey 


we have agreed to this large reduction in price. 


The Ohio Farmer is one of the best farmer’s papers published, fearless in its 
defense of its readers, aggressive in demanding better legislation and increased repre- 
sentation, without regard to politics, and the most practical of all. It has been estab- 
lished fortythree years, is a 16-page, 64-column weekly, employing the best writers on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Live Stock, Bees, etc., etc. It employs one of the best Vet- 
erinary Surgeons in the U. S. to answer all questions regarding the treatment of diseases 
of Horses. Cattle, Sheep and Swine; also a first-class lawyer to answer all questions of 


ALL FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
It is Local only in Name, 
Being Adapted to All States. 


Our Market Reports and Special Letters from 
Market Centers are Unexceliled. 


This is the most liberal offer ever made by two of the best journals in America, and 
QUEEN 





This is the only way in which any great benefit 
can be secured in legislation, for the cause of agriculture, and farmers must pull to- 
gether in order to accomplish their purpose. 

SPECIMEN COPIES OF EITHER PAPER SENT FREE ON APPLICATION to the re 
Send your subscriptions to either the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, 


—-OR-— 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio. \ 





To 








subscribe at once. If you are al- 
no difference, as your time will be 


TEROFFER. 

OuIO FARMER We will send the ree 
year free; that is, 
price of both_ papers, 
ing THE OHIO FARMER, 
the time subscription is 
ary 1st, 1892. 

believes in organiza- 
the man that will 
work for the farmers’; 
gard to his political™™ 
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60 Complete Stories, 106 
Popular Songs. Longfellow’s 

oems, Whitticr’s Poems, 
Dickens’ Christmas Stories, 
Mra. Caudle’s Curtain Lee- 
turesand Gulliver's l'ravels. 
—All the above sent absolutely 


Free and post-paid to any one 
sending us Ten Cents for a Three Months?’ subscription to 
“The People’s Home Journal,” alarge 16 page, 64 col- 
umn Illustrated literary and family paper, filled with every- 
thing to amuse, entertain and instruct the whole family. Serial 
and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Miscellany, Fancy 
Work, Household, Juvenile and Humorous Departments. Serial 
stories by Mrs, Southworth and Mrs. Mary J. Holmes have just 
been commenced, It is the best story paper published. We 
waut 100,000 new trial subscribers—that is why we make this 
greatoffer. Itisthe biggest ten cents’ worth ever given—you 
will get five times your money's worth. Send for this great 
offer, and if you are not satisfied we agree to return your ten 
cents and make you a present ofall. Six subscriptions, with all 
the premiums to each, sent for 50cents. We refer to the Mer- 
cantile Agencies and to any newspaper publishedin New York 
City as to our reliability. Address, F. M. LUPTON, Pubes 





Posters, Agents, wee, boys, evevywhere. 


lisher, 106 & 108 Reade Street, New York. 
10,000 firms want 100. persons perma- 
nently to hand out papers at $1 a 1000. 


B L L Particulars for a two-cent stamp. 


Pp 
AGENTS HERALD, Box 12402, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A YEAR! [undertake to briefly 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write, and wha 
after instruction, will work industriously, 

liars a 


how to earn Three Thousand 

Year in their own localities,wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation or employment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and a 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. 
have already taught and provided with employment a WwW 
number, who are making over $8000 a year each. It's NE 
and SOLID. Full particulars FIRE. Address at once, 
E. C, ALLEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine, 








man or 
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woman to se 
line of Silver 
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The Horse Show at Chicago. 


— 

The seeond annual exhibit of the American Horse 
Show Association was held in the Exposition build- 
ing, Chicago, November 1 to 8. It was not in all 
respects as successful as its friends had hoped. 


There was a gorgeous display of private carriages, | 
earts, broughams, and other vehicles, well groomed | 
horses, and liveried lackeys, such as may be seen | 


in the parks and boulevards any fine day. But 
the exhibits of breeding stock were distinguished 
rather for excellence of quality than for large 
numbers. The total number of entries in all 
classes was 819. Of these 254 were for mares and 
geldings, kept for private use, either in harness or 
under saddle. The remaining 565 entries included 
breeding animals of all classes. Of standard trot- 
ters there were thirty-six animals of both sexes, 
and all ages, from one year up. In four of the 
classes for trotting - bred stock there were no 
entries. The great trotting stallion Nelson was 
shown in the ring at various times during the 
exposition, but he was not entered for competi- 
tion, and, in fact, the report was that he was en- 
gaged by the management as a drawing card to 
increase gate money. The classes of coach horses, 
French, German, Cleveland Bay, and Hackneys, 
were well filled. Of these the German coach 
horses attracted special attention, as they are of 
recent introduction to this country. They have 
much of the tight-built, natty, appearance of the 
French coach horse, with about 200 pounds of 
additional weight. The large and really superb 
exhibit of French coach horses indicated the 
great popularity which the breed has attained 
here. 

The heavy draft horses made up more than one- 
half of all the breeding stock exhibited, the 
entries in all classes including 325 animals. The 
breeds represented were Clydesdale Shires, Suf- 
folk Punch, Belgian, Percheron, and other French 
draft. The total number of all ages averaged a 
little less than fifty animals to each breed. But 
the quality was extremely good. Galbraith Broth- 
ers’ two-years-old Shire stallion, Carmock Perfec- 
tion, is perhaps the finest colt of his age and breed 
ever exhibited in this country. He was awarded 
the sweepstakes as the best Shire stallion of any 
age in the show. The Clydesdales were fully up 
in quality to their Southern competitors. The 
Belgian and Suffolk Punch classes were studied 
with much interest, as their introduction is so 
recent that they are new to most American farm- 
ers and horsemen. The Belgians were viewed 
with much favor as heavy draft animals, but the 
color of the Suffolks received much unfavorable 

‘comment. It is to be hoped that this absurd pre- 
judice is not general or lasting. 

Shetland ponies were out in good numbers. The 
diminutive pets received a full share of attention, 
especially a suckling filly, four months old and 
about the size of a small saw-horse. 

The display of breeding stock was, under the 
circumstances, highly creditable to the spirited 
breeders and exhibitors. The highest prize offered 
in all the classes of breeding stock except stand- 
ard trotting stallions was $50, while the prizes for 
the largest and the highest jump were $500 each. 
The latter was won by Filimaker, who cleared a 
hurdle seven feet one and a half inch, breaking 
the record. Of the twenty pieces of plate, worth 
$100 each, offered as special prizes by various citi- 
zens and corporations, nearly all were for private 
horses driven by owner, gentlemen’s turnouts, 
with or without liveried drivers and footmen, etc., 
and brought out, as they were designed to, a dis- 
play of various vehicles, from a dog-cart to a four- 
in-hand. 

The attendance was very light during the firsé 
three days and evenings, due, beyond question, to 
the fact that the election on the 4th absorbed pub- 
lie interest. For the remaining afternoons and 
evenings the seats were fairly well filled, but the 
total receipts were far short of th®éxpenses. 
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Valuable Charts.—So useful a purpose has been 
served by the Album of Agricultural Statistics of 
the United States recently distributed by the 
Department of Agriculture that, upon the basis of 
the same material, the statistician has prepared a 


series of cartographic maps illustrating the dis- | 


tribution of area in corn, wheat and oats, the 
values of cattle in the several States, and the State 
distribution of rural population. These values are 
averaged for ten years, eliminating annual fluctua- 
tions, and give a much fairer result than the record 





of a single year. The maps illustrate the differ- 
entiation by States in five groups, each distinc- 
tively marked by mechanical drawing and separate 
tints. Being somewhat expensive, the edition is 
small, and its distribution will be restricted to 
farmers’ institutes, agricultural colleges, manual 


| ‘training schools, and such other educational insti- 
tutions as desire to teach rural economy. By the | 
classes indicated, the charts may be obtained | 
upon application to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 








Weare a patient people—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison. 

Webuy lamp-chimneys by the 
dozen; they go on snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a _ hundred or 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 

Macbeth’s ‘ pearltop”’ and 
‘‘pearl glass”’ do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. 

As likely as not our dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; “‘ it’s good for the 
business,” says he. He buys 
the brittlest ones he can get. 

“ What are you going to do 


about it?” 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 





—————— 
A Saw Mill for light powe 
price was introduced first by je Many 


are in use; many are wanted. If you 
want one remember that y 


$188.00—A Saw Mill For—$200,00 


are our figures, and that no bette 
stantial, durable small mill can be foraa! 
Address the old stand, / 


The Lane & Bodley Co, 


ESTABLISHED 1S51. CINCINNATI, 9 
, . 








The butter value of milk determined in 10 mi 
Write CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis, 








THE SCIENTIFIC 


SWEEP MILL 


FOR TWO HORSES 77a, SENTON TRIAL 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Crinds EAR CORN 


and SMALL CRAIPS 
Special Cob Breaking De- 
vice and peculiar dress of 
Grinders. Gives Better 
Work, More of it, with 
less work to Team than 
any others. Send for cat- < 
alogue of this and 


POWER MILLS. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0, 
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A FEW 


HENS 


fs the motto and teachings of the Best Poultry Paper pines, It Costs Only 50 ets. a year: six 


months 25 cts. Cash or stamps. Sample free. Address 


ARM-POULTRY, Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 
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RIDANS 


CONDITION POWDER 


IF YOU CAN’T GET IT NEAR HOME, SEND TO US. 


One Dollar. 


Large 
2 1-4 Ib. Can, 
SIX 
for 
Five Dollars. ; 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


It is Absolutely Pure. Highly Concentrated. Most Economical, because such small doses. Strictly a Me 
ota Food. You can buy or raise food as cheapas we can. Prevents and Cures all diseases of Poultry. 
more than gold when hens are Moulting. “One large can saved me $40, send six more to prevent rou 
winter,” saysacustomer. For sale by druggists, grocers, general store and feed-d 
t-paid by mail as follows:—A new elegantly illustrated copy o 
RAISID E” (price 25 cents. Contains a daily poultry account worth the price), and twosmall apne 4 
Powder for 60 cents; or, one large 21-4 pound can for $1.20 (regular price) and Guide free. Sample pack, 25c. 
five for $1.00. Six large cans, ——— prepaid, $5.00. Send stamps or cash. 

sent free. 1,8, JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom-House Street, Boston, Mass, 


We will send 


centaday perhen, Testimonia! 


dicine 
Wort 





p. th 
eed-dealers. No other made lile i 
f the “ FARMERS’ Pet lnigs § 

e3 


In quantity costs less than one-tenth 
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FEW EQUAL! 


URP EE S visa 


_Elegant nt Illustrated Farm Annual for 1891, mailed Free. 


NONE BETTER! 


SEEDS 
PHILADELPHIA. 











arran 


GRAPE 





tACARA 

anf Af old Ag new 
varieties, Extra Quality, 
W: ted true. Lowe 
est rates. Introducers 
of the new Black Grape 
EATON. 


ier other SMALL FRUITS. New Descriptive Catalogue Free. 





T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 








CRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES AN PLANTS 


We offer for the FALL trade a large and fine stock 
of qvety. description of FRUIT and Ornamental 

REES, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SM 
RUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit ree Seed- 
— snd pores, ree Decdlings. Priced Cata- 
mailed Established 1852. 


“BLOOMINGTON PHOENIX NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


“GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE.” 


HE hardiest and best early grape yet introduced. Six 
days earlier than any variety tested at the Agricultu- 

ral Experimental Grounds at Géneva, N. Y. Color, green- 
ish white. Pulp tender, sweet and delicious. The ar 
grape that ranks jirst both in earliness and quality. Each 
vine sealed with our trade- mark label. Our a 
name, “GREEN MOUNTAIN,” secures us the exclusive 
right for its propagation for sale. Send for circulars giv- 
ing further information. Agents wanted. Address. 

STEPH 





EN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


er 00” GRAPE VINES 


aera Varieties. Also Small Fruits. Quality ary ago 
Warranted true, Very cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 14e¢. De- 


scriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia,N.Y. 


GO SOUTH YOUNG MAN. 


750,000 Acres of Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Lands. 750,000 Acres of U. S. 
Government Lands, 


The former for sale in tracts to suit purchasers. 
The latter open to Homestead Entry 
or Pre-emption. 


WHY G0 WEST to encounter blizzards, cyclones, 
droughts, extreme heat in Summer, 
and extreme cold in Winter, w hen you can, with less ex- 
ense and greater facility, reach the SOUTH and locate 
n the States of Mississippi and Alabama, where cheap 
lands, good health, good water, and abundant rainfall, a 
mild climate, (blizzards, cyclones and sunstrokes being 
equally unknown), good markets for your products and 
unsurpassed shipping facilities, are_the inducements 
offered? On November llth and 25th, December 9th and 
23d, 1890, January 138th and 27th and February 10th and 24th, 
1891, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company OL will Age e on 
sale at St Louis, Mo., and Cairo RIP 
HOME SEEKING TICKETS to all points on ie ‘ue of 
the road south of Jackson, Teun., at one fare for the 
round trip, good to return within 30 days after date of sale, 
and with privilege of stopping off at pleasure going and 
returning within final limit of ticket. For further infor- 
mation in regard to rates, address G. W. KING, General 
Passenger Agent, Mobile, Alabama, or J. N. EBERLE, 
L. & I. Agent St. Lous, Bio. For information in_regard 
to lands, eaves ALABAMA a AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT CO., Or HENRY FONDE, President, 
Mobile, isbn Maps, Pamphlets and full infor- 
mation mailed free. 











@ Raise Apples, Pears, Prunes, 
Plums, Cherries. Cranberries, 


GO Ww ESTin 
Poult try, ete. in nature’s most PROLIFIC GARDENS 
FOR THE BEST MARKETS rnvrv'aaRrpon 


COLONY CoO. offers small adteentner sata and fur- 
nishes seeds, plants, frees implements, lumber and build- 
ing materials at WHO E PRICES.  Finehar- 
bor; deep salt water; gore fresh water creeks; 
rofitable salmon and other deep water fishing; fine hunt- 
ng; fine boating; fine bathing; no frosts; no snows. Or- 
ganize your own colonies, large or small; ena gritable 
ry ee cotiante; 15 sates from STAT * ; a 
4 MILES F 0 bo 

COUNTY BE Ar DAILY STEAMERS places. 


Address H. B. JEFFRIES, BOX 18, Kent, Wash. 


UMTULIPS VALLE 





In western Washington, 
~— of the city of Grays 

Harbor and Grays Harbor one to ten miles 

wide, sixty miles long; fringed ith timber; in_the 

heart of timber region, partly open prairie; alder 
growih, and partly beaver dam formation; largest body of 
government land in Washington still open to pre- -emption. 
Settlers will find excellent locations, on either govern- 
mentor other tracts, at low prices.. Grays Harbor basin con- 
tains 70.000 acres of ‘tide marsh lands, cutting large quanti- 
ties of hav. NOCROP FAILURE. Two Railroads bu Iding. 
Address GRAYS HARBOR CO., Grays Harbor, Wash. 





“IDAHO PEAR.” 


We are offering, besides this valuable pear, every 
variety of other stock. Our list includes 


Cal. Privet, for hedging, 
Abundance Plum, 
Lovett’s White and Wonderful Peach, 
Asparagus Plants, 
all kinds of Berry Plants, 
besides our general list of stock for both whole- 


sale and retail trade. We are offering to our re- 
tail trade 


A Fine Selection of Evergreens and Orna- 


mental Stock. 


Write to us for our descriptive catalogue, and 
we will send it to you free with our prices, and 
our supplement of cuts of the best varieties of 
stock, e are also making a specialty of Mailing. 
Send to us for our Mailing Price List. Address 


Jos. H. Black, Son & Co., 


Village Nurseries, - Hightstown, N. J. 


TOMATOES 


weighing upto 3 pounds each, of unequalled 
quality and flavor. Selling at 83 per bushel 
before any other 5 gn ripes, Yielding 80 cents 
Bt lant. Sen your address and WILL 
TE THESES STATEMENTS. Seed for 5 
bushels sent for 12 two — stamps; to Canada 
25 cents, silver. Addres 

DAVID LOGAN, Meadville. Pa. 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if = 
ferred. Salesmen wanted everywhere. No 
perience needed. Address, stating age, 
H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 


FLORIDA. 


Send address, on postal card, for any information 
wanted about LANDS, HOTELS, ROUTES, etc., 
etc. Answered promptly. 


L. Y. JENNESS, 
SANFORD, FLORIDA. 














Vines FARM and VILLAGE Residence; 
40 Acres; Residence situated on Main street, 100 
yards from depot and postoffice; 250 acres cultivated, ’bal- 
ance in timber; land adapted to fruit, vegetables, clover 
and grain; fenced and well watered; extensive cannery 
adjoins farm; many buildings, allin good repair; muchof 
farm available for town lots; fine society; eminently 
healthy; —_ noted watering place. Price #7000. 





V.«.G. STEVENS, Houston, Halifax Co., Va. 
Persons desiring authoritative informa- 
tion concerning the agriculture, mines 


MONTANA, «: manufactures of Montana, its re- 


sources and advantages, with industrial and labor statis- 
tics, can receive, postage FREE, pamphlets, maps, etc., or 
answer to special inquiries, by addressing 


The Chamber of Commerce, Helena, Montana. 


DO YOU WANTA FARIV ? 


If so write, for Free cata- 
logue. Best and newest Map of Virginia, 20 cents. 
HENRY L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 














“ali “iW LO Hy } 
DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 
Then send for a Catalogue of the only herd in 
which 100 Cows have averaged 19 Ibs., and 18 


have averaged 24 Ibs. of butter per week. In 
which 96 Cows have averaged 16,019 Ibs. of milk 





per year. 


HORSES. 


Clydesdale, Percheron, French Coach, Ameri- 
can-bred Coach, Standard-Bred Trotters, of the 
best and most Popular Breeding. 

Also Berkshire and Cheshire Swine. 


Separate Catalogues of Horses and Cattle. Prices low 
for high quality of stock. (In writing mention this paper.) 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
10 Sweepstakes 


41 Ist & 291 9d 
Premiums taken at 
focent tairsin O. 













Tap so 'ROVED , aA of 
Send red stamp y* ne COW TIE. TIE. 
cular explaining th 
j= Ef Mention. this paper. 

C. NEWTON, Batavia, ae 





P| aS serery C a a Contes Collies. xerk 
ish Beagles: andar ‘owls, Turke 
pales» « rom 5 hounds. gor LLIE PUPS cheap. st 


h year. F. MORRIS, Norway, 


Monitor ae 


18 First Prémiums at jead- 
ing shows in one year. Send 
stamp for Book Circular and 
gee _— I offer you. Don’t 

‘ail. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, 
Bristol, Ct. 


Lae American 
culturist. a 


“exert sion_INGUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-Regulating. 
Hundreds in su ion, Guare 
anteed to hatch . larger percentage of 
fertile eggs at tone ost than any other 
hatcher Send 6c lustrated Catalogue, 
Circulars free. CEO. H. STRAHL. QUINCY, ILL. 


INCUBATORS! 


THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL. 
Fifteen years in successful operation. Over 5000 in use 
giving entire satisfaction. For circulars, address 

THE CENTENNIAL CO., Box 10, Rye, N. X. 

hate 


LIGHT EBRAHMAS cnihco"ror ste." lit to show 


TS, Malvern, Pa. 


NDIAN GAMES and RED C my own im- 
rtation. Minorcas, Wyandottes, AF Pe ks and Lang- 
Price list free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 


M EAL FOR POULTRY. 
Crushed ad Shells, 
Flint and Beef prene. Send for new price list. 
. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


Hill’s MILK Aerator 


is the only rfected mechanical device in the 
world for removing the odor of turnips, cab e, 
onions, ensilage and the animal heat, etc., etc., 
without the use of ice or water. Send for ise catal MASS” 

- HILL, WEST UPTO 
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ARMS FOR SALE.—In Albem+srle Co., Va. 
Winters mild and short, eocuany beautiful, health fine, 
land good. Prices che ep. Taxes low. Write 
L. D. AYLETT & CO., Gharlottesville, Va. 
INFORMATIO About Arkansas. Good Lands, low 
prices, easy terms, mild climate, va- 
riety of crepes Maps and circulars free. 


‘HOS. ESSEX, Land Com’r, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Large settlement of happy and pros- 
FAF J F.M 








et etree peo tg Free new 
NCHA, Claremunt, 





Wract Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


ASHINGTO and Seattle. Serd stamp to Eshel- 


man,Llewellyn & Co.,Seattle, Wash. 








Jay Anderson, Box 362, Seattle, Wash. 


WASHINGTON ana'town. cake: L fiw AUP. | 


= (@) K Oo L G Y Complete LADIES GUIDG 

Th Oo Alice B. Stockham, M. 
ie very best book for ACENTS. Sample 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stoekham & Co... 157 Pe Stn 





eelf-threading 


Dlind can thread them. 


Newstyle needles. W 
Bacon Paper y mal 1 2 foe wat ap sl, ie near os easily . 








lessons, =alf-course. TEN CENTS, 
Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestaut St, Pails 


SHOR HIAN PAMPHLET —_ 6 MAIL 
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REGEN PUBLICATIONS. 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE: Second Annual Report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the year ended Nov. 1, 1890. 
By Hon. J. M. Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 

A rosy view of American agriculture is present- 
ed by Hon. J. M. Rusk in his second annual report 
as Secretary of Agriculture. He commends the 
earnest spirit and agitation among farmers follow- 
ing a period of great agricultural depression. He 
thinks that the silver legislation has done much to 
improve prices, and, with the protection on agri- 
cultural products, expects a brilliant future. He 
gives Chicago quotations to show that staple crops 
and live stock are from 10 to 30 per cent higher 
than one year ago. A large increase in the export 
trade in animals and their products is pointed 
out, emphasizing the necessity of more favorable 
regulations in the chief European countries in 
regard to admitting American animals. He proves 
that pleuro-pneumonia is practically banished 
from American soil, and says that the inspection 
of exported animals provided by the act of August 
30, 1890, is already under way. Texas fever has 
been carefully restricted, and provision made for 
the inspection of salted pork and bacon. The 
necessity for national inspection of cattle ‘at the 
time of slaughter is further emphasized, the oper- 
ation of which would guarantee the wholesome- 
ness and freedom from taint of every kind of 
meat. The quarantine and inspection of imported 
eattle is said to be all that could be desired. 

The sugar industry has received much attention, 
improved processes of manufacture have been 
introduced in the South, and in Florida large 
tracts of swampy land have been reclaimed for 
sugar cane culture. A large beet sugar factory 
has been established in Nebraska, and is now 
working with great success, its product finding a 
satisfactory local market. Secretary Rusk states 
that sugar beets can be grownin a zone 100 to 200 
miles wide from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
believes that a quantity of beet sugar sufficient to 
supply one-half or more of all the sugar consumed 
in the United -States will be prod’ .d in a few 
years. Sorghum culture has also uuvanced, one 
sugar factory in Kansas being operated at a profit, 
with an output of 750,000 pounds of sugar. Im- 
proved varieties of sorghum have been developed. 
The regulations of the tariff bill are criticised 
which give minor officials of the treasury depart- 
ment control over the regulations of the manufac- 
ture of sugar from sorghum, beets, sugar cane or 
maple sap, for purposes of securing the bounty of 
one and three-quarter and two cents per pound. 
Secretary Rusk is right in the view that all such 
technical matters pertaining to agriculture in the 
tariff laws should be under the supervision of the 
Agricultural Department. 

The rest of the report is devoted to a review of 
the various bureaus or divisions in the depart- 
ment. The efficiency of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is specially emphasized, and the neces- 
sity pointed out for establishing a special division 
devoted to the dairy and another to poultry. The 
chemical division has been largely engaged with 
fruit adulterations and sugar tests, especially with 
sorghum and the sugar beet. The division of 
statistics has been at work on crop reports and 
other technical inquiries. The divisions of ento- 
mology, microscopy and ornithology have been 
engaged in practical and useful work. The for- 
estry division is increasing in importance. The 
division of botany has done a great work in intro- 
ducing new methods and varieties of grasses and 
forage plants on the arid lands of the West. 

The division of vegetable pathology is bringing 
out very practical remedies for grape mildew and 
black rot, and is studying the California grape 
disease, pear blight, cotton diseases, potato rots, 
ete. New fruits are being introduced by the divis- 
ion of pomology, and for the first time date-palm 
trees have been successfully imported from Egypt 
and Algeria for introduction in the arid regions 
along our extreme southwestern border. Nut 
eulture has also received much attention. Secre- 
tary Rusk conclides that silk culture will not pay 
until producers and manufacturers have some 
encouragement either in the shape of a duty or a 
bounty on domestic raw silk. A line of work 
which promises important results has been in the 
direction of textile fibers; the successful culture 
of American flax, hemp, and other fibers, is de- 
elared to be thoroughly practical, and, with the 
increased tariff, it is believed that farmers will 


| 


find textile plants profitable money crops. Ex- 
tensive investigations into artesian wells as a 
means of irrigating the arid regions have been 
very compiete. It is believed that underflow 
waters can be made available for purposes of irri- 
gation by means of pumping at a less expense 
than that entailed by building and maintaining 
expensive reservoirs, dams and ditches. It is 
hoped that investigation will definitely locate the 
sources, nature and extent of the subterranean 
water supplies. A full report on irrigation is also 
under way. 

Large attention is given to the agricultural ex-~- 
periment stations, and to the office of experiment 
stations, which last is one division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and acts as a 
sort of clearing house between the stations. Eight 
new stations have been established the past year 
in Northern and Southeastern Alabama, Arizona, 
Southern California, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Utah and Washington, making fifty-two stations 
in forty-three states, at an expense of $785,000 per 
annum, of which $660,000 is appropriated from the 
national treasury. An important suggestion is 
that the central office of experiment stations 
should be. provided with sufficient funds and 
workers to collate the fruits of agricultural inquiry 
in Europe. The publications of the Department 
have been supervised by the division of records 
and editing, enabling much more to be accom- 
plished with the printing fund than heretofore. 
But we heartily indorse Secretary Rusk’s demand 
for more money in order to print more promptly 
the results of the numerous lines of work. 

The weather bureau, on and after July 1, 1891, is 
to be part of the Department of Agriculture, and 
its scope and usefulness is to be greatly increased. 
The importance of having representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture at the State fairs is 
enlarged upon, and itis believed that through its 
special representatives and correspondents much 
could be done in inducing closer co-operation be- 
tween the Department and the farmers’ organiza- 
tions, if money enough is provided for the purpose. 
Representation of the Department abroad is also 
urged for similar reasons and to investigate for- 
eign agriculture. 


For Refineries, Sugar Houses, 
etc. By Ferdinand G. 
pp. 187. John Wiley & 


SUGAR ANALYSIS. 
Experiment Stations, 
Wiechman, Ph.D. 8vo. 
Sons, New York. 

The many changes which have recently been 
made in the former methods of sugar analysis, 
and the great number of investigations which 
have appeared in foreign periodicals, and publica- 
tions widely scattered have made it exceedingly 
difficult for the student to inform himself of the 
most recent and improved methods in this direc- 
tion. With a view to simplify analytical work 
and to give a general survey of the entire field, 
the author has undertaken the publication of this 
volume. Even a superficial examination of it will 
econvinee the reader how excellently the author 
has succeeded in his aims. With a thoroughly 
practical knowledge of his subject, he has sifted 
the entire literature on sugar analysis, the essence 
and substance of which he has condensed into the 
pages of this volume, together with his own ex- 
tensive experience as a chemist of some of the 
largest sugar refineries in the country. The value 
of this work to the practical chemist, as well as a 
handbook of instruction in schools of chemical 
technology, can hardly fail to make itself widely 
felt. 

Sold by the Orange Judd Co. 
$2.50. 


Price postpaid 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Descriptions 
of the Various Cactuses Cultivated, with Valua- 
ble and Practical Instruetions for their Success- 
ful Cultivation. Profusely Illustrated. By W. 
Watson. 12 mo. pp. 246. IL. Upeott Gill, London. 
Among the plants which are rapidly inercasing 

in public favor, the cactus family takes a promi- 

nent rank, and it is now not rare to find collec- 
tions of one hundred and moic species cultivated 
by amateurs. Heretofore, tne want of a book 
which, without going into the details of scientific 
botany, would give a clear description of the 
principal species and directions for their success- 
ful cultivation has been severely felt. The work 
before us appears to fill this want completely. It 
not only describes all the species and varieties in 
cultivation, but gives very accurate illustrations 
of nearly one hundred kinds, and cannot fail to 


materially stimulate the interest in this, one of 
the most interesting classes of plants, which in 
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beauty and variety of flower rivals, 
all others. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Co. 
THE A BC OF STRAWBERRY CULTURE: 
grow strawberries for farmers, Village 
and small growers. Illustrated. By T. pg. 
4 A. I. Root. 16 mo. pp. 144. A. I. Root, Medina, 
In this small volume the authors have given, in 
a pleasant, conversational style, a clear and 
minute account of their life-long experience in 
growing strawberries. They have also availed 
themselves of the experiences of the most sue- 
cessful strawberry growers throughout the land 
While this work contains considerable informa. 
tion of value to the beginner, as well as the 
experienced grower, its principal aim is to induce 
those who have never grown strawberries before 
to attempt the good work of raising this delicious 
fruit for the use of their household as well as for 
profit. Although many treatises on this subject 
have already been published, this one fills the 
place which heretofore has remained vacant. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Co. Price postpaid 
40 cents. ‘ 


if not €XCels, 
Price Postpaid go, 


How 


INDIAN CORN. A Lecture Delivered before the 
National Agricultural Society of France, at the 
International Congress of Millers, held at Paris, 
By Hon. Charles J. Murphy. 

The author as commissioner for the State of 
Nebraska has aimed to show the great value of 
Indian corn as a cheap, wholesome, and nutritious 
human food. In successive chapters are described 
the origin of Indian corn, its species, value, the 
importance of the crop, and the production in our 
great corn States; general information on Indian 
corn and 130 formulas for preparation in cooking. 


MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. Twen- 
ty-second Annual Report. 


This handsome volume of over 500 pages reflects 
no little credit upon the secretary, Mr. Levi Chub- 
buck. Reports of the various farmers’ meetings, 
the state of the crops, meteorology, ete., occupy 
naturally a good portion. Of special value are the 
reports on entomology, dairying, Texas fever, ete. 


FROM THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 
Publications Received from October 1—November 1, 1890. 

ALABAMA—Agl. College Exp. Sta. at Auburn. Bull. 18 
(new series), August, climatology of Alabama. Canebrake 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 9, crops for silage and forage, plants and 
grasses. 

ARKANSAS—Exp. Sta. at Fayetteville, Bull. 13, August, 
strawberries; Bull. 14, September, the effects of the arsen- 
ites upon plants. 

CALIFORNIA — Exp. Sta. of The University of Cal. at 
Berkley, Bull. 88, October, the use of fertilizers in Cali. 
fornia. 

CONNECTICUT—Exp. Sta. at New Haven, Bull. 104, Octo- 
ber, fertilizers. 

IowA—Exp. Sta. at Ames, Bull. 10, August, our rusted 
and blighted wheat, oats, and barley in 1890; Experiments 
with arsenites; stocks for the cherry, plum, prune, and 
apricot; a chemical study of blue grass and corn fodder. 

KANSAS—Exp. Sta. at Manhattan, Bull. 12, August, pre- 
liminary experiments with fungicides for stinking smut 
of wheat. Bull. 13, August, experiments with oats. 

KENTUCKY—Exp. Sta. at Lexington, Bull. 30, August, 
wheat experiments; a new wheat insect. 

LOUISIANA--State Exp. Sta. at Baton Rouge, Bull 3 
(second series), report of horticultural department. Bull. 
4 (second series), Irish potatoes. 

MAINE-—State Exp. Sta. at Orono, annual report, Part 
III, 1889. 

MARYLAND — Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College P. 0. 
Special Bull.. October, composition of commercial fertil- 
izers sold in this State. 

MASSACHUSETTS—State Exp. Sta. at Amherst, Bull. 38, 
September, feeding experiments with milch cows. Hatch 
Exp. Sta. of the Agricultural College at Amherst, Bull. 10, 
October, report on special fertilizers for greenhouse crops; 
report on small fruits; meteorological Bull. No. 2, Sep- 
tember. 

NEW JERSEY—Exp. Sta. at New Brunswick, Bull 72, 
October 4, plant lice, and how to deal with them, Bull. 73, 
October 6, analyses and valuations of complete fertilizers. 

New YorK—Cornell Exp. Sta. at Ithaca, Bull. 20, Sep- 
tember, cream raising by dilution; variations in fat of 
milk served to customers in dipping from cans. 

OuIO—Exp. Sta. at Columbus, Bull. Vol. ITI. No. 6 (sec- 
ond series), July, experiments in wheat seeding; compar- 
ative tests of varieties of wheat; wheat smut. 

TEXAS—Exp. Sta. at College Station, Bull. 12, Septem 
ber, the screw worm. 

UTAH—Exp. Sta. at Logan, Bull. 1, June, investigations 
in progress at the station. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Exp. Sta. at Morgantown, Bull. 7, ex- 
periments upon wheat, fruit trees, garden seeds, grasses, 
and forage crops, and miscellaneous subjects 

WISCONSIN—Exp. Sta. of the University of Wisconsin, 
at Madison, Bull. 25, October, feeding bone meal and hard- 
wood ashes to hogs living on corn. 

CANADA — Dep. of Agrl., Central Experimental Farm, 
Bull. 7, April, two-rowed barley. Guelph Agrl. College, at 
Guelph, Gnt., Dull. 54, October I, corn ensilage and roots as 
food factors in swinc feeding. 

———__—__—-__ 

Will Have It at Any Expense. —I would not 
be without the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at any 
expense, and no live farmer can afford to be with- 
out it. H. 8S. HAYES, Van Wert Co., Ohio. 




















































RELEASED” THE BONDAGE OF DISEASB. - The exhilaration and 


gladness are indescribable. 
You begin to do with ease what has for a dreary long time been impossible. But first a strong 
hand to set you free. Here it is; 7 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. | 


This powerful remedial agent is a concentration of ozone. It is charged with electricity. You inhale it ; at once a gen. 
ial revitalizing glow pervades the system. Circulation is quickened ; disused air cells gradually open up to receive and retain 
this nourishment. Strength returns ;—better still—it remains to sustain you. 

It is well known by those who have used Compound Oxygen that the good which results from its use does not disappear 
when the Compound Oxygen treatment is discontinued. This is a great point. 

In order to inhale Compound Oxygen it must be liberated from the inhaler by heat. This sends a warm vapor through 
the lungs that is very effective in dislodging clots and obstructions from the lungs. This warm, oxygenated vapor can also be 
inhaled through the nostrils. It will easily be seen how this will affect Catarrh, In regard to the permanence of cure and 
lung healing value of Compound Oxygen observe what this gratified lady says: 





Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

In 1880, you may rest assured, I never expected to live until 1890. 

But, to-day, I am not only alive, but stronger and better in every way than I ever was in all my 
life. 

You will recall my appearance and the wretched — of my health when just ten years ago 
I came to you for relief. 

I told you at the time that I had no faith whatever in your compound oxygen, arid that it was 
the persuasion of my husband that induced me to come at all. 

My trouble was of a most serious character. 

I had scrofulous abscesses of the lungs. I was troubled with constant expectorations. 

I was reduced and weakened by debilitating night sweats, and worst of all I took no interest in 
anything whatever. 

I expected to die—I wanted to die, and if my sufferings had continued much longer doubtless I 
would now be dead. 

But most gratefully I acknowledge the providential force of a kind husband’s persuasion and 
your own kindly words of encouragement. 

Briefly—I took your compound oxygen, took it faithfully and regularly and—the result—that is 
wonderful. 

The expectorations ceased, the abscesses healed, the night sweats were checked, hope revived, 
and best of all a new and to me most delightful sensation of returning strength pervaded my entire 
system. 

i It was the right kind of strength, too; for when I discontinued the use of the oxygen it did not 
disappear. 

It is with me to-day to sustain and uphold me in the performance of the manifold duties of life. 

All this was ten years ago, and when I consider and contrast ten years of strength and health with 
a previous existence of excruciating suffering you may judge if I have cause to be grateful. 

Another remarkable result: during these ten years, with but three exceptions, I have been abso- 
lutely free from colds and have not been affected by the most sudden and extreme changes of weath- 
er. I sleep well, eat heartily, live carefully, I enjoy: what a contrast to no sleep, no appetite, indif- 
ference to existence, and ceaseless mental and physical depression. 

I have been the means of sending you at least one hundred patients. I did not have to argue 
much, they saw what it had done for me—it was enough. 

Yes, | am glad and grateful, aud always, 

Your grateful Friend, 
Mrs. SWETT, Hightstown, N. J. 


book of 200 pages filled from cover to cover with just such hearty, signed indorsements will be sent to any one 
A who will write for it 


ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE. 


In this way you get the experience of the patients themselves. They do the talking—not Drs. Starkey and Palen. 
If you want the bool address 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


or 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal.; - - ti - . ‘ 58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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Ball Bearings 


Make light running bi- 
cycles and 


Light Draft 


“KEYSTONE” 
Disc Harrows, 


s Used on no other. 
= Wear for years with- 
out wearing out. 

Save much trou- 
ble and expense. 
The ‘‘Keystone” Disc Harrow draws nearly 
one horseslighter than any other, farmers 
tell us. It does not require weighting down 
with iron, dirt, or stone, which also makes 

it lighter draft. 
is a Disc Harrow. 


Send for catalogue. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. Sterling, Ill 


Branch Houses conveniently located. 
(Mention this paper.) 


THE DUNCAN FENCE, 


Large Smooth Wire [No. 9!, Steel Stay Guards, 
and Stretcher Fasteners. 





Posts 2to A. rods apart make it as cheap 
a barb-wire fence. 


A eniigl, Harmless, Visible Fence for HORSE 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 


You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guards, as close as you wish. 
If not for sale in your town, write to 


WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CO., 
325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





A GOOD THING that the McKinley ‘Tax does not 
affect the consumers. We have not raised the price of 


It is not a ‘‘stone boat,” it | 


THE 
SHEPHERD’S MWIANUAL. 








A Practical Treatise on 
the Sheep. 








DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR AMERICAN SHEPHERDS. 


By HENRY STEWART. Illustrated. 


| 
| 


CHAPTER I.—THE SHEEP AS AN INDUSTRIAL PRopucT.—Antiquity of Sheep Husbandry 
The Future of Sheep Husbandry. Its Effects on Agriculture, Demand for Mutton Sheep, 
Value of the Wool Product, Extent of Pasturage in America. II.—THE SUMMER MANAGE- 
MENT OF A FLOCK.—Selection of a Sheep Farm, Effects of Soils upon the Health of Sheep, 
What is a Good Pasture?, Value of Certain Grasses, The Western Plains as Sheep Pasture, 
Pastures, Fodder Crops, Root Crops, Folding Sheep, Dog Guards. IIJ.—MANAGEMENT OF 
EWES AND LamBs.—Marking Sheep, Record of Breeders, Management of Rams, Care of 
Ewes, Care of Lambs, Selecting Lambs for Breeders, Prevention of Disease, Dipping Pre- 
ventive of Parasites. IV.—WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP.—Barns and Sheds, Feed Racks, 
Feeding Value of Different Fodders, Roots and Grains, Experiments in Feeding, Profit of 
Feeding, Raising Early Lambs for Market, Feeding Sheep for Market, Value of Manure, 
Markets for Sheep. V.—BREEDING AND BREEDS OF SHEEP.—How Breeds are Established. 





our Standard Galvanized Sheet Metal Shingles. Can w 
stand the tax? 
expect to double our sales. We warrant them absolutely 
rain and rust proof without the necessity of painting. This 
is our best quality of sheet metal shingles. They are the 
perfection of — roof covering. Descriptive circulars 


and prices fre 
THE NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING Co., 510 


East 20th St., New York City. 


EE Dy U. 8. Standard 
-/s 


CALES 
310. "TON 7H §3 i 
OS600D & & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N.Y, 
FIBROUS ROOFING CEMENT. 
Stops any leak in any roof by any body in a few min- 


ents. Create free. 
<quamtiaeata A. T. EWETT, Steubenville, Ohio. 








Yes, by holding them at our old prices we | " : 
| Breeds, Improvement of the Merinos, The Merino Fleece, Long-Wool Breeds, Medium and 


Improvement of Flocks, Cross Breeding, Breeding for Sex, Maxims for Breeders, Native 


Short-Wool Breeds, Foreign Breeds, Cross-bred Sheep, American Cross-breeds. VI.—THE 
STRUCTURE AND USES OF WooL.—The Method of Growth of Wool, Its Peculiar Structure. 
Its Composition, The Yolk, Classification of Wools, Character of Merino wool, Washing 
Wool, Shearing, Packing and Marketing of Fleeces, Production of Wool in the World, Com- 
parative Values of Wool in Different Countries, Favorable Conditions for Producing Wool 
in the United States. VII.—THE ANATOMY AND DISEASES OF THE SHEEP.—Physiology of the 
Sheep, The Teeth, The Bones, The Vital Functions, Respiration, Circulation and Digestion. 
The Causes and Prevention of Diseases of the Sheep, Diseases of the Respiratory Organs; 
of the Digestive Organs ; of the Blood, Enzodtic Diseases, Epizootic Diseases, Diseases of th 
Urinary and Reproductive Organs ; of the Brain, Parasitical Diseases of the Intestines; of the 
Skin, Diseases of the Feet, Diseases Incident to Lambing, Special Diseases, Diseases of Lambs. 
TABLE OF APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENT MEASURES. 

Cloth, 12 mo. Price $1.50, postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of 
South Africa, for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 









BUGGIES 


$55.00 eo” YEARS 


UPWARDS have made and sold 


HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW we are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG, CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATE, O 








STEAM ENCINES, 
Portable, Agricultural, Stationary, 


—ALSO— 
FOUR-DRIVER TRACTION ENGINES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Raton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
Catalogues and Prices sent on application. 





BEFORE YOU Buy 


STEAM ENGINE 
BOILER 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG! CATALOGUE ano PRICES 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DAIRY, 


Including the Selection of the Farm, the Cultivation of Crops, the Selection and 
Breeding of Cows, Management of the Milk, Making Butter and Cheese, 
and the Treatment of Diseases Incident to Dairy Cows, 


By HENRY STEWART, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SHEPHERD'S MANUAL,” “IRRIGATION FOR THE FARM, GARDEN, AND ORCHARD,” ETO. 
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A NEW YORK DAIRY FARM. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER XV.—Milk. 

CHAPTER XVI—Cream. . 
CHAPTER XVII.—Milking and Milking Apparatus, 
CHAPTER IV.—Breeding and Rearing Dairy Cows. CHAPTER XVIII.—The Care of Milk. 

CHAPTER V.—Crops for Dairy Farms. CHAPTER XIX.—Cream and its Peculiarities, 


CHAPTER I.—Dairy Farming. 
CHAPTER II.—Dairy Farms. 
CHAPTER III.—Cows for the Dairy. 


CHAPTER VII.—Soiling and Soiling Crops. CHAPTER XXI—Butter. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Ensilage of Fodder. CHAPTER XXII.—Creameries. 















(hampion Evaporator. 
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AND FRUIT JELLIES. laa 
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able syrup pans (connected by si- 
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The Champion is as great 
an improvement overthe 
Oook Pan as the latter 
was over the oldiron ke 
, hung on a fence rail fj; 






CHAPTER IX.—Dairy Buildings. CHAPTER XXITI.—Ice-Houses. 
CHAPTER X.—Water Supply. CHAPTER XXIV.—Cheese Making. 
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ere others fail? Then 









THE GREAT 


‘OHIO" 
WELLS ¢ 


with our famous Well 
Machinery. The onl 


— t self-cleaning an 
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LOOMIS & NYMAN, ids 


TIFFIN, Ono. 
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Catalogue 
FREE. 








E A Saw and Grist Mill. 44.?. 
Mm 4 @nd larger. Catalogue free, 
DeLOACH MILL CO., Atlanta. G2 
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! 
CHAPTER VI.—Grasses for Pastures and Meadows. | CHAPTER XX.—Churning and Churns. 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER XI.—Foods for Use in the Dairy. CHAPTER XXV.—Milk Dairying. 
CHAPTER XII.—Feeding Rations. CHAPTER XXVI.—Winter Dairying. 
CHAPTER XITI.—Management of Cows in the Stable. | CHAPTER XXVII.—The Family Dairy. 
CHAPTER XIV.—Rearing Calves for the Dairy. CHAPTER XXVIII.—Diseases of Cows, 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


SWINE HUSBANDRY. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR 





BREEDING, REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF SWINE, AND THE PRE- 


VENTION AND TREATMENT OF THEIR DISEASES. 


By the HON. E. D. COBURN. 
Illustrated. 


CONTENTS :—Introductory; Value of the Hog Product; Breedsiof Swine, their Characteristics and Worth; Raising 
and Fattening Swine; Hoz Houses and Pens; Slaughtering, Curing and Preserving; Effects of Cold Weather on Fatten- 
ing Swine; Some General Observations; Rooting and its Prevention; Ear Mutilation; Ear Marks; Relation between 
Prices of Corn and Pork; Standard of Excellence and Scale of Points, etc.; Diseases of Swine, Practical Information as 
to their Causes, Symptoms, Prevention and Cure. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.75 to all parts of the World with the exception 
of South Africa, for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth 
of Books. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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Fiction, Fashion, 


Flowers, Fancy Work. 
Home Decoration, 
Art Needlework, Stamping, 
Painting, Designing, 
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A Months :) for 1 Cons 


IF YOU MENTION AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


In short, everything pertaining to Woman’s 
; § i g an’s 
Woman’s Pleasure treated by such writers as Rove ten 
enon Hine aad on ede Gye MARION HARLAND Junwe 
JUNE, MARIA PARLOA, EBEN E. REXFORD, GEORG , ra 
and JULIET CORSON. ‘ HR. KNAPP 

Every department in charge of a special editor. 

Every article contributed expressly for The Hox j 

> c ssl} isewif, . 

best talent obtainable. wife by the 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 5 CENTS A COPY. 


Special Offer:—To introduce it into thousands of new k 

] Sands homes 
we offer it 4 months for only 10 cents, (if you men : 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. a a 


Housewife Publishing Co., New York City. 
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END Postal to ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, for 

their Annual HOLIDAY CATALOGUE of 

New Books at low prices. 30tv 60 PER 
CENT. less than publishers’ prices. 








ANTED—Go0d reliable agents everywhere, to rep- 

resent the National Capital Savings & Loan Society; 
liberal commissions; money loaned in every State. Home 
Office, Rookery Building, Chicago, Il. 


iat ORTHAN p Vr liu eoroughy taught 

by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
end for circular. W.4!. Tt § Bh "*, Oswego,N.Y. 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU GH Trorseit.instruction 


Pee PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHTO. 
When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- 
tion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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FREES your name and address on 8 postal card 
for all the Latest Stylesof Silk Frmge, Pho- 
tocraph, Envelope, Beveled Eige, Crazy Edge Cards &c., 
Samples of all free. HOME and YOUTH, Cadiz, Ohio. 


R. W. BISHOP, 
PATENT LAWYER, 
Baltic Building, Washington, D. C. 








THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 


PATENTS. 
PATENTS D. C. No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


AGENTS sen= 


ke $2.50 

and Farmers with no experience make an 
hour during spare time. A. D. BATES, 164 W.Rob- 
coins Ave., Covington, Ky., made $21 one day, 
881 one week. Socan you. Proofs and cata- 
logue free. J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Dialogues, Tableanx, 8: for 
8chool,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago,I1L 


| THE CIRCUIT RIDER. 


Popular Books for the Holidays, 
EDWARD EGGLESTON’S NOVELS, 


Uniformly Bound in One Set. Five Volumes. 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr. Edward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of 
genuine American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is the best evidence of their popularity. A 
new edition of these works is now issued, designed to meet an often expressed wish that they could be ob- 
tained in uniform style, in sets. They are bound attractively and uniformly, in five volumes, as follows: 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. 
numerons other cuts. Price $1.25. 

THE END OF THE WORLD. With thirty-two illustrations. 

ae Sete OF METROPOLISVILLE. 





Finely illustrated, with twelve full-page engravings, and 


Price $1.50. 
Finely illustrated. . Price $1.50. 
A TALE OF INDIAN LIFE. Handsomely illustrated. Prico $1.50. 

A TALE. Handsomely illustrated. Price $1.50. 
PRICE OF THE SET, COMPLETE, $7.25. 


THE HOOSIER SGHOOLMASTER, 


BY EDWARD ECCLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated, With 12 Full-Page Engravings, and Numerous Other Cuts. 


a > 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter 1. A Private Lesson from a Bull-dog.—2 
A Spell Coming.—3. Mirandy, Hank, and Shocky.— 
4, Spelling Down the Master.—5. The Walk Home.— 
6. A Night at Pete Jones’s.—7. Ominovs Remarks of 
Mr. Jones.—8. The Struggle in the Dark.—9. Has 
God Forgotten Shocky ?—10. The Devil of Silence. 
—11. Miss Martha Hawkins,—12. The Hardshell 
Preacher.—13. A Struggle for the Mastery.—14. A 





Splendid Location—Good Salesmen—Quick Returns. 


WARREN HARPER & BRO., 
Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants 
110 DOCK STREET, PHILADELPHIA. E 
References: Sixth Nat’] Bank and the trade generally. 
Consignm’s solic’d of Poultry, Eggs, Game, Potatoes, «ce. 
of attractive styles, at 
‘or 


WALL PAPER extremely low prices, 
8c. 


. postsge we will send to an: pone soy dy — w> th mensions 
f rs ranging in price from Gc. to @Uc. a roll. 
OT SIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St., PHILADA., PA. 


CREAMERY SUPPLIES and 








Dairy Fixtures. 
Catalogue Free. A-H.REID,Philae Pas 


ORN COBS WANTED in Car Load Lots. State 
price free on cars at_your station. EASTERN PLAS- 
TER BOARD CO., 52 Broad St., New York. 


ALL and Market Poultry 


about BROILERS GENERALLY. 


A handsome Illustrated Book, written by M. K. BOYER, who 

has had years of experience in the great Broiler Town of Ham- 

monton, N. J. Price 25 ets. each, three copies for 60 cts. 
©. C. DePUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N. ¥. 











CHINESE GOLDEN PHEASANTS. Insplendid 
plumage, domesticated, #25 per pair; two pairs $24; five 
pairs $20. Cocks superb 812 eaeh: young, nearly grown, 
$15 per pair. JAMES MORRISON, Mr. Schieffelin’s 
Piace, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





Send your address on postal card, fer our 80- 
page elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, describing 
more than 300 Works pertaining to Rural Life. 

Orange Judd Co., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 











Pancakes.—23. A Charitable Institution.- 


| air!’’—Pete Jones.—Bull.—Shocky.—Dr. Small and 
/ Grann 


Crisis with Bud.—15, The Church of the Best Licks. 
—16. The Church Militant.—17. A Council of War. 
—18. Odds and Ends.—19. Face to Face.—20, God 
Remembers Shocky.—21. Miss Nancy i ao 
24. The 
Good Sama: itan.—25, Bud Wooing.—26. A Letter 
and its Consequences.—27. A Loss and a Gain,—28. 
The Flight.—29. The Trial.—30. ‘Brother Sodom.” 
—31. The Trial Concluded.—32. After the Battle.— 
33. Into the Light.—34. ‘How it Came Out.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Frank Bearp. 

Standing Guard over Himself.—First aquaintance 
with Flat Creek.Old Jack Means, the School Trus- = 
tee.—Mirandy Means,—‘‘Git a plenty while you're a 
gittin’, says I.”—-Hank Banta’s Improved Plunge- 
Bath.—Squire Hawkins.—Jeems Phillips.—‘‘Next.’? 
—Hannah.—‘‘You’re a purty gal, ain’t you? You 


Sanders.—Miss Martha Hawkins.——‘‘We’re 
“Come, Buck-ah !”” 





all selfish akordin’ to my tell.” 





—Fire and Brimstone.—Bud.—The_ Church of the eg eo "Ne 
Best Licks.—‘Come on!” cried Bud.—The Roan if : = 
Colt’s Best Tricks.—Miss Nancy Sawyer.—Potato on One Side.—“God ha’nt forgot us, mother !”—Bud 


Wooing.—Hannah With a White, White Face.—Walter Johnson. 
PRICE, POSTAGE-PAID, $1.25. 
We will send any of the above books, post-paid, to all parts of the world, with the exception of South 


Africa, for the advertised price, for which country must be added one shilling for each four shillings 
worth of books. 


THE ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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P STOVER MFG. CO., © °isySi na. | 3 
3 A Guide To The Successful Culture of the Market and Family Garden. 
. THE PERKINS’ 
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Ea For Circulars and Prices address : By PETER HENDERSON " 
ey bay The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. Author of “* Practical Floriculture,” “‘ Gardening for Pleasure,” “ Garden and Farm Topics,” etc. 
E 3 ry) ial Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 
a The immense and unprecedented sale of the earlier editions of Mr. Henderson’s book, “Gardening for Profit,” whion 





: sale has been continuous since the first day of its issue, indicates the estimate of its value as a thoroughly practical 
ERTELS VICT : work. The new book, just issued, contains the best of the former work with large additions drawn from the author’s oe 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPenatt fl ~~ > Pi . r added years of experience. It cannot but be regarded by all as the best work on Marketand Family Gardening ever PE 

ON TRIBLAGAINST ALL OTHER r published. in: 


3 : ) : : WHAT MR. HENDERSON SAYS ABOUT THE NEW WORK. 
A NEW EDITION OF GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


It is twenty years since I wrote Gardening for Profit. It is gratifying to know that its teachii have been the 
means of helping to success thousands of inexperienced cultivators of the soil. That the present edition will continue 
to do sol have no doubt, for it has not only been greatly widened in its range, but besides contains my added ex- 
perience of twenty years since the time of its first writing. 

The scope of the new edition of Gardening for Profit has been greatly extended, embracing, as it does, not only the 
forcing of all important Fruits and Vegetables under glass, but also detailing the methods of culture of all small fruits 
which properly come under the head of *‘ Gardening for Profit.” 

Although the profits of Market Gardening are not so great as they were twenty yews ago, it is yet far more profita- 
ble than farm operations, for the capital and labor invested. There are thousands of farms adjacent to the smaller 
towns and villages, hotels and watering places, where, if the farmer would devote a few acres to Fruits and Vegetables, 

the chances are that he would find it ten times more profitable than the same amount of labor done on the farm. 

Although this new edition of Gardening for Profit is written mainly for the|Market Gardener, the Amateur interested 
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PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


Useful and Ornamental Breeds and Their Profitable Management. 
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hi 1 It is a substantially bound volume of 256 pages and over 1 
| \ i ’ illustrations. The teachings of the work are nor of alocal pn: 
acter, but are adapted for all localities and climates.’ To the 
novice, as well as to the more experienced poultryman, it is of 
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A most profusely illustrated Volume of everything pertain- 
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THE GREAT POTATO CONTEST. 


One Thousand Bushels Per Acre. 


~p— 


Remarkable Yields in the American Agricul- 
turist’s Potato Contest for 1890. i 

——<a>— 
Tbe Lessons of the Prize Crop Competition of 1889 

Reiterated in the Potato Contest of 1890.---How the 

rize Crops Were Grown. ‘ 

fo have actually grown 135 bushels of oats on 
ene acre (43,560 square feet), 738} bushels of pota- 
toes on one acre, eighty bushels of wheat on one 
acre, and 255 bushels of shelled corn (Zea Mays) 
within the limits of one acre, was the magnificent 
total of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST crop com- 
petition of 1889. In each class these were the 
largest crops ever grown on one acre, so far as in- 
contestable proof had made previous large crops 
a matter of proven record. But 1889 was an unfa- 
vorable year for Irish potatoes (Solanum tubero- 
sum); therefore, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
renewed the potato contest, and offered large 
prizes for the best crops grown in 1890. This year’s 
experience has demonstrated the possibility of 
producing 1000 bushels of potatoes on one acre of 
land. Yet the season has been, on the whole, 
even more unfavorable than in 1889, the average 
yield of potatoes for the whole country being 
placed at only 57} bushels per acre by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. One advan- 
tage, however, is that the two seasons were so much 
alike that comparisons of results and methods by 
the contestants last year and this season can be 
fairly and intelligently made. 

The Prize Yields.—A statement is given of the 
forty-one crops reported that exceeded 259 bushels 
per acre. Itis only fair to add, however, that par- 
tial reports were received from several hundred 
farmers, who estimated their yields at from 100 to 
400 bushels per acre, but did not consider such 
erops sufficient to warrant going to the trouble of 
harvesting and weighing in the presence of wit- 
nesses, so that all details could be sworn to, as 
required by therules. Quite a number of complete 
reports of crops under 250 bushels were also submit- 
ted. The rules left contestants free to use their own 
methods, but were such as to insure absolute accu- 
racy in measuring the land and crop, and in re- 
porting the culture. The results, therefore, can be 
accepted as truthful and reliable in every respect, 
backed up by the extreme care exercised by the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in conducting the 
entire contest. 

The Two Largest Crops are described in detail, 
whiie some of the important points about all the 
forty-one crops are presented in the table. The 
nature of the soil, amount and kind of manure or 
fertilizer used, the distance apart of the hills and 
their number per acre, how the sets were cut and 
their average weight per 100, total weight of seed 
planted and the varieties employed are all given. 
To these points is added the amount of profit real- 
ized by each grower, that is, the local market 
value of his crop less the complete expenses. 

— 
The First Prize Crop. 

Where it was Grown.—Buffalo, in Northern 
Wyoming, Johnson County, about latitude 44} de- 
grees, has the honor of growing the greatest potato 
erop on record and of capturing the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST first prize of $250 for the largest 
yield of potatoes on one measured acre in 1890, 
also a like prize offered by special act of the Wy- 
oming Legislature to the man who would bring 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST grand prize to 
that enterprising territory. 

The Contest Acre was a rich sandy loam, in its 
native state bearing a heavy growth of blue-stem 
grass, naiurally dry, and worth about $20 per acre. 
The virgin soil was broken up for the first time in 
the spring of 1888, when it was planted to vegeta- 
bles. without cultivation. In 1889 it was ingarden 
crops, worked with a cultivator and shovel plow, 
but no manure of any kind was ever applied to it. 
It was plowed April 7, 1890, six to eight inches 
deep, With a Bradley sulky plow and three horses, 
taking one man half a day. April 14it was thor- 
oughly harrowed by the Perfect harrow, drawn 
by three horses. It was marked out in furrows 
two and one-half feet apart and six inches deep, 
made by the sulky plow, the sets being dropped 
eight inches apart in the row, making 22,880 hills 
The planting was done by one man, 


en the acre. 
(Continued to page 686.) 
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The Potato Prize Award. 


The yield stated is that secured from the original and exact acre entered in the contest DC a 
of sixty pounds, the fractional parts of bushels being expressed tu recnae 1s reported in busheis 


FIRST PRIZE—THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize for the largest yield of potatoes oi Bus. Le, 
re, #250; also a special prize of %250 offered by Wyoming in case our first prize went t ap we 
Territory; total &500, is awarded to WILLIAM J. STURGIS, Buffalo, Johnson Co Wy > — 
sandy loam; fertilizer, none except copious irrigation, the water probably rich’ in pc oan 
hills, §x2} ft., number 22,800; cut to one, two and three eyes; weight of 100 sets pa on ash; 
1,560 Ibs. seed planted; varieties, Early Vermont, Manhaitan, Rural New Yorker No re 
three varieties contestant’s own seed; profit, $714 be ete ae 

SECOND—THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize for the second largest yield, #150; also 2 4 48 
prize offered by Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front street New ¥e peg be 
the largest yield on Mapes potato manure, $225; special prize for the LARGEST YIEI D ON pid 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER, one Hoy potato digyer, valued at $60, offered by the Internatic hs 
Seed Co., Rochester, N. Y.; special prize of one Aspinwall Potato Planter offered by the A ae 
wall Manufacturing Co., Three Rivers, Mich., for the largest yield from seed planted by ‘this 
maciine; total, &500: R. A. CHISHOLM, Del Norte, Rio Grande Co., Col.: land alla aa 
loam; fertilizer, 1,000 lbs., Mapes potato manure and irrigation; hills, §x25 ft., number 18 pg 
eut to two and three eyes; weight of 100 sets, 22 Ibs., total weight “planted 4,000 Ib J 
variety, Barclay’s Prolific; profit, $422 (at 4¢ per 1b. profit is $1,666) ; » oeg 

THIRD —THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize for the third largest erop, $100; also th " 
Mapes prize of $175 for the second largest yield on Mapes potato manure; for the largest a ield 
in Aroostook county, 325 worth of seeds by Delano Moore, Presque Isle, Me.; total %300 : Pan: 

H. REED, Fort Fairfield, Aroostook Co, Me.: land, clay loam; fertilizer, 1,950 Ibs. Ma “an 
potato manure; hills, 1x23 ft., number, 20,377; cut to one eye; weight of 100 sets, 5 Ibs ; totaal 
weight planted, 990 lbs.; variety, Dakota Red; profit, $280............cc cece cence pens ae 745 25 

FOURTH— THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize for the fourth largest yield, $50; also the 
prize of $225 for the largest yield on Stockbridge potato manure, offered by the Boinker Fer: 
tilizer Co., Boston and New York; total, 275: A. M. DUDLEY, Mapleton (Castle Hill), Aroos- 
took Co., Me.: land, dark red loam; fertilizer, 2,000 Ibs. Stockbridge; hills. 11x23 ft ,num- 
ber, 14,214; cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 8% lbs., total weight planted 900 lbs. : 
variety, Dakota Red; profit, $123 : me 

NEW DEERING MOWER, contributed by William Deering & Co., Chicago, Tll., 855: a 
JOSEPH T. MEAD, Roeder, Whatcom Co., Wash.: land, sandy loam: fertilizer "six cords, 
stable manure; hills, }x24 ft., number, 18,560; cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 43 lbs : 
total weight planted, 1,700 lbs., varieties, Early Rose and Garnet Chili; profit, $149... le 38 

E. W. Houghton, Maple Grove, Aroostook Co., Me.: stony loam; fertilizer, 5,000 lbs., Bradley’s 
potato manure; hills, 1x2} ft., number, 16,632; cut to one eye; weight of 100 sets 44 lbs : 
total weight planted, 840 Ibs.: variety, New Minister; profit, $57 aa 

#175 for the second largest crop on Stockbridge potato manure, offered by the Bowker 
Fertilizer Co., ALBERT L. HAINES, Maple Grove, Aroostook Co., Me.: land, gravelly 
loam; fertilizer, 2,100 Ibs. Stockbridge; hills, 1x2} ft., number, 16,632; cut to one and two 

eyes; weight of 100 sets, 35 lbs.; total weight planted, 600 lbs.: variety, New Minister; profit 

$126 s "5A 

%125 for the third largest crop on Stockbridge potato manure: THOMAS T. BROOKs, Presque 
Isle, Aroostook Co., Me.: land, clay loam; fertilizer, 3,000 Ibs. Stockbridge; hills, 1x2, ft 
number, 16,000; cul to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 6 lbs.; total weight planted, 720 ibs.: 
variety, Dakota Red; profit, 3217 

75 for the fourth largest yield on Stockbridge potato manure: JOHN W. DUDLEY, Castle Hill 
Aroostook Co., Me.: land, slaty loam; fertilizer, 2,000 Ibs. Stockbridge; hills, 1x2} ft., num- 
ber, 16,306; cut to one and three eyes; weight of 100 sets, not stated, total weight planted 
ED IN; 5 Sat ALARA: MPIAACADCES REISE s RORMONAN), WB 9S 2:15 0: is winjeie 1010 95 .815's| w1a ics x laa Niele © sinh -aeidipra Seeiaisse Oca ewer : 529 

William B. Ward, Limestone, Aroostook Co., Me.: land, gravelly loam; fertilizer, 2,500 lbs. 
Stockbridge; hills, 1x2} ft., number, 15,680; cut to one and two eyes; weight of 100 sets, not 
stated; total weight planted, 840 lbs.; variety, Dakota Red ; 

W. H. Roberts, Chateaugay, Franklin Co., N. Y.: land, sandy loam; fertilizer, 1500 Ibs. Stoek- 
bridge; hills, 1x24 ft., number, 16,000; cut to two and three eyes; weight of 100 sets, 
total weight planted, 1,261 Ibs.; varieties, Empire State and Bell; profit, $83 

Oliver Sancomb, Ellenburg Center, Clinton Co., N. Y.: land, sandy loam; fertilizer, 700 Ibs. 
Buffalo; hills, §x2} ft.. number, 16,760; cut to two and three eyes; weight of 100 sets not 
stated; total weight planted, 1,380 lbs.; variety, Dakota Red; profit, $180. 

Arthur Willey, Limestone, Aroostook Co., Me.: land, gravelly loam; fertilizer, 3,600 Ibs. Stock- 
bridge; hills, 1x3 ft., number, 14,000; cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 74 Ibs.; total weight 
planted, 840 lbs.; variety, Dakota Red es 

A. Hardison, Caribou, Aroostook Co., Me.: land, light loam; fertilizer, 1,400 Ibs. Stock- 
bridge; hills, 1}x2}3 ft., number 10,500; cut in four pieces; weight of 100 sets not stated, total 
planted, 950 Ibs.; variety, Dakota Red; profit, $163 

G. B. Schooley, Luzerne, Luzerne Co., Pa.: land, sandy loam; fertilizer, 1,600 Ibs. Stockbridge; 
hills, 1}x2} ft., number, 14,000; cut to one and two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 2} Ibs.; total 
weight planted, 825 lbs.; variety, Polaris; profit, $233 eepens 

Stillman J. Huson, Sprague’s Mills, Aroostook Co., Me.: land, yellow loam; fertilizer 
lbs. Stockbridge; hills, 14x28 ft., number 10,044; cut to one eye; 
total weight, 900 Ibs.; variety, Dakota Red; profit, $132 87 

Charles E. Leland, Perham, Aroostook Co., Me.: land, stony loam; fertilizer, 2,700 lbs. Stoek- 
bridge; hills, 4 to #x24 ft., number 25,000; cut to one eye; weight of 100 sets not stated; total 
weight planted, 960 lbs.; variety, not stated; profit, $132 j 

$125 for the third largest yield on Mapes potato manure, Frank Drake, Hailey, Alturas Co., 
Idaho: land, heavy and gravelly black loam; fertilizer, 2,000 lbs. Mapes potato manure and 
irrigation; hills, 10} inches x3 ft., number 16,200; cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 15} lbs; 
total weight planted, 2,559 Ibs; variety, Idaho; profit, $127.............ccccccccsescecccccccecsces é 479 

Robert N. Ruth, Houlton, Aroostook Co., Me.: land, clay loam; fertilizer, 2,000 Ibs. Stockbridge; 
hills, 1x2? ft; number 15,343; cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 8} lbs.; total weight planted, 
863 Ibs.; varieties, Umpire, and Dakota Red; profit, $83 1 

Alexander Ross, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co., Me.: land, gravelly loam; fertilizer, 1,600 Ibs. 
Stockbridge; hills, 14x28 ft., number 10,270; cut to two and four eyes; weight of 100 sets, 9} 
lbs.; total weight planted, 720 Ibs.; variety, Dakota Red; profit, $60 46 
75 forthe fourth largest yield on Mapes potuto manure, H. N. Field, West Oneonta, Otsego 
N. Y.: land, sandy loam; fertilizer, 2,000 Ibs. Mapes potato manure; hills, }x24 ft., number 
22,796; seed planted whole; weight of 100 sets, 10 Ibs; totalfweight planted, 2,400 lbs.; vari- 

ety, White Star; profit, $78 

William H. Bagg, New Berlin Center, Chenango Co., N. Y.: land, sandy loam; fertilizer, sta- 
ble manure and 1,300 lbs. Oneonta potato phosphate; hills, 1,x2§ ft., number 15,600; planted 
whole; weight of 100 sets, not stated; total weight planted, 1,800 lbs.; variety, White Star; 
profit, $100.... 

Apollos Fuller, Suffield, Hartford Co., Ct.: land, sandy loam, containing a little clay; fertil- 
izer, 2,000 lbs. Mapes potato manure; hills, 1x3 ft., number 14,520; cut to two eyes; weight of 
100 sets, 6} Ibs.; total weight planted, 660 lbs.; varieties, Minister, New Queen, Beauty of 
Hebron; profit, $147 : Menor 

I. E. Hall, Norway, Oxford Co., Me.: land, rocky; fertilizer, 600 Ibs. Stockbridge and barnyard; 
hills, 8x2} ft., number 20,000; cut to one and two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 23 Ibs.; total weight 
planted, 512 lbs.; varieties, White Star and Beauty of Hebron; profit, $105 367 

John C. Dillon, Amherst, Hampshire Co., Mass.: land, sandy loam; fertilizer, 2,604 lbs. Mapes 
potato manure; hills, x17, to 3} ft., number 22,000; cut in half; weight ot 100 sets, 7} Ibs.; 
total weight planted, 1,740 lbs.; varieties, Pearl of Savoy, Beauty of Hebron, Early Maine and 
White Star; profit, $114 : : 

John F. Keppler, South Whitley, Whitley Co., Ind.: 

Stockbridge; hills, 1x2 ft.. number 21,500; cut four eyes to a piece; weight of 100 sets, 94 Ibs.: 
total weight planted, 1,980 Ibs.; variety, White Superior; profit $261................... See EES 

Fred. A. Rogers, North Newburg, Penobscot Co., Me.;: land, sandy and gravelly loam: fertil- 
izer, 1,600 Ibs. Mapes potato manure; hills, 1x2, ft., number 16,300; cut to two and three eyes; 
weight of 100 sets, 44 lbs.; total weight planted, 720 lbs.; varieties, White Star and White 
Elephant; profit, $66 

Alrred D. Cirffora, Phillipston. Worceste1 Co., Mass.: land, good loam, a trifle sandy; fertil- 
izer, 2,500 lbs., Stockbridge; hills, {x28 and 3 ft., number 19,000: cut to two and three eyes; 
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Bus. Lbs. Bus. Lbs. 
shel weight of 100 sets, 44 to 5 Ibs.; total 33 8100—Offered by the Vermont State Agricultural Society for the largest crop growu in this com- 
weight planted, 900 Ibs.; varieties, etition in Vermont: George E. Pringle, East Charlotte, Chittenden Co., Vt.: land, sandy 
Lbs New Queen andMinister; profit, $104..344 25 oam; fertilizer, 2,100 lbs. Stockbridge; hills, 1x2} ft., number 14,000; cut to two eyes; weight 
ij smery C. Edgerly, Princeton, Washing- of 100 sets, 54 Ibs.; total weight planted, 660 lbs.; variety, Burbank Seedling; profit, $43..... 319 34} 
8 ton Co., Me.: land, stony loam ; fertil- 34 Aaron Smock, Marlboro, Monmouth Co., N. J.: land, clay loam; fertilizer, 2,000 Ibs. Stoek- 
. izer, 2,400 Ibs., Stockbridge ; hills, 8x2} bridge; hills, 8x24 ft., No. 16,616; cut to one eye; weight of 100.sets, 5 lbs.; total weight 
ft., number 24,522; cut to one and three planted, 720 lbs.; variety, Green Mountain; profit, $329 at $1.33 per bu. for marketable BEE ey 311 
eyes; weight = re yoy 35 John Wagner, Smith’s Creek, St. Clair Co., Mich.: land, sandy soil; fertilizer, 400 Ibs., Stock- 
weight eg _ $3 “3 V4 96 bridge; hills, 4x2} ft., number 18,000; cut half and whole; weight of 100 sets, 4} lbs.; total 
48 Early Ohio; ste >-eafce tale aouees - weight planted, 540 lbs.; variety, Burbank; profit, $115. ...5...... ccccccccccccccccccccccescccececs 307 & 
30 Santuel S. =? wi ge lle nine) ang 36 C. E. Shippee, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa.: land, clay loam; fertilizer, 1,600 lbs. Mapes potato 
Co., N. J-: — — ” ah ie manure; hills, 1 to 13x28 ft.; number 14,768; cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 6 Ibs.; total 
, 2,000 Ibs. ee aah, ‘Gut ros §x2 ome weight planted, 900 lbs.; varieties, late Beauty of Hebron, and Empire State; profit, $21...... 300 
4 ay ft., a ee apnhiiet of tab aute nok euated: 37 George W. Sisson, Potsdam, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.: land, sandy and gravelly loam; fertilizer, 
twoeyes; welg ’ € 3 . 2 
a Veight planted, 1,380 Ibs.; vari- 1,900 Ibs. Stockbridge; hills, 1x2} {t., number 16,000; cut to two and three eyes; weight of 100 
a. Stateof aleine; profit, $150........ 305 47 eee waa 810 lbs,; varieties, Early Rose, White Elephant, eegrse ‘ 
cin. Feuaetae, Weleda Os. . SS; GEO wccoctdy cose seating setteeteseeeceteseesceeseeeeeas seereeaeceneseneree 
31 3 ag ——- F Songer 1Gancwith olay sub. 38 J. A. L. Fisher, Quaker Street, Schenectady Co., N. Y.: land, gravelly loam; fertilizer, 1,400 Ibs. 

2 oe fertilizer, 1,000 Ibs. Mapes potato Stockbridge; hills, §x2¢ ft., number 18,792; cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 6 to 9 lbs.; total 
sane; hills, 1x3 ft., number 14,000; weight planted, 1,170 lbs.; variety, Rural New Yorker... 2... .cccseccccqe ccbaccouscceceedaeen cl 282 16 
cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 12 39 W. S. Montgomery, Todd, Staples Co., Minn.: land, dark sandy loam; fertilizer, 1,400 Ibs. 
lbs.; total weight planted, 1,200 Ibs.; Mapes potato manure; hills. §x2} ft., number 19,000; seed cut te two and four pieces, and 
variety, Empire State; profit, $108..... 325 whole; weight of 100 sets not stated: total weight planted, 2,400 lbs.; varieties, Peerless and 

: gp George F. Merritt, Houlton, Aroostook BUMS VICCOLs PRONG, Goto ce: 2. 3.c0:c os 00000, c sievie saioclds sncuce does ce auesbiccsrce be hat tare we teeameene ~scewes 280 243 

5 4 3 Co., Me.: lan¢, fine clay loam; fertil- 40 C. E. Shippee, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa.: land, clay loam; fertilizer, 1,800 Ibs. Stockbridge; 

4 4 izer, 2,100 lbs., Stockbridge; hills, 1x23 hills, 1 to 13x23 ft., number 14,768; cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 53 lbs.; total weight 

; j ft.. number 16,335 ent to one, two, and pone — ge OO eeepc Early Sunrise, Polaris, Burpee’s Extra Early and late Beauty of 

three eyes; weig ito 0 sets not stat- BDEON 5 PEOMG, GOO. 00 veces cece cece ce cc cceees ce cncscccccececccecesscecece. ce deed Js be 06 dees! eoteeneh ee 

Pe ed; total weight planted, 660 Ibs. ; vari- 41 W. H. Nesbitt, Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa.: land, clay loam; fertilizer, Mapes potato 

= eties, New Queen, Hebron, and Early 7 manure; hills, 1x2} ft., number 18,330; cut to two eyes; weight of 100 sets, 4 Ibs; total weight 

Cr] _ | Maine; profit, $27....0-.eeeceeeseee +0320 18 planted, 900 lbs.; variety, Early Rose Seedling; profit, $75...........csecccccecececccccccscccsecs 
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a The Grower, R. A. Chisholm, Del Norte, Col., writes Oct. 25th, 1890: 

ot a Iam sending you a photograph of my Prize Acre which was harvested 
‘ : on the 16th of October, and yielded the grand total of 50,852 lbs. This, I am 
happy to say, is largely due to Mapes Potato Manure. You will remember 
that last spring I bought 1000 lbs. of you, and [also told you that with the 
above amount of your fertilizer I was satisfied I could beat last year’s record 














= = A CLEAN SWHEEP! 


THE TWO LARGEST CROPS EVER GROWN WITH FERTILIZERS GROWN WITH THE MAPES 
POTATO MANURE IN PRIZE CONTEST, 1890. 


847 Bushels 33 Pounds of Potatoes Grown on One Measured Acre with the Mapes Potato Manure. 


in full blossom, the vines standing waist high. I have sent a full report te 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, so that you will excuse this short note, 
Any information you would like to have about this acre will be cheerfully 
given at any time. : 


Again, on Oct. 30th, 1890, Mr. Chisholm writes: 


4 yer as J é i 
with the Stockbridge manure. With this purpose and your liberal prize in oe — _ “i ee pa race eo th py ty am 
view I have spared no pains to give your manure a fair trial; how far I sue- acre is from 12,000 to 14,000 Lbs. (200 to 234 bushels), with barnyard manure 2b to 
10 ee ceeded the above yield will speak for itself. Asa practical gardener I have 30 tons per acre, 18,000 to 20,000 lbs. (309 to 334 bushels). In last year’s con- 
q “ been using fertilizers many years in Scotland. Ihave used Peruvian guano test the sixth prize was won by my neighbor (Mr. Nisbet) with. barnyard 
eS on my father’s farm 18 years ago, but in all my experience I have never manure. The yield was 491 bushels 40 lbs. My yield with the Mapes Potato 
oe, seen such magnificent results from any fertilizer before. I am satisfied that Manure (1000 lbs.) is 847 1-2 bushels, a difference of 356 bushels 10 lbs. in fa- 
30 Pe Ican raise 60,000 lbs. on this same acre with a ton of your Potato Manure vor of the Mapes Potato Manure. Potatoes have been selling this fall as 
F be next year. They were photographed in the middle of J uly, when they were high as $1.25 per 100 lbs., and even $1.50 by the car load. 
- THE MAPES POTATO MANURE USED THIS YEAR FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AROOSTOOK COUNTY TO EXTENT OF 
‘ 4 4 ONLY THREE TONS AND BY ONLY THREE GROWERS. THE RESULT 
— = =THE LARGEST CROP EVER GROWN IN AROOSTOOK COUNTY. 
5 Pb a 745 BUSHELS 25 POUNDS OF POTATOES ON ONE ACRE, BEING THE SECOND LARCEST CROP EVER GROWN 
{ WITH FERTILIZERS. i 
1t should be noted that in Aroostook County, Maine, this year, as well as last, the season was exceptionally favorable for pota- 
6 toes, and many large crops were grown. The MAINE FARMER states of the 1890 Maine Crop, “400 bushels are reported as the 
common yield. Mr, John Burnham Sherman harvested 561 bushels from a single acre, and there was no particular effort made for 
3 a great crop either, Twenty five cents a bushel is the price paid.” 
84 We wish to call special attention to the fact that last year none of the Mapes Potato Manure had been used, and that this year 
F only three tons were used; and that one of these three tons produced the LARGEST CROP EVER GROWN IN AROOSTOOK 
" J COUNTY, exceeding by 140 bushels any other crop grown in Maine this year. 
BS 4 The grower of this immense crop, Mr. Philo H. Reed, Fort Fairfield, of the Standard, and the yield of potato $ 
a 3 Aroostook Co., Maine, in the following letter, Oct, 29th, 1890. refers to the out all the particulars 4x may nenart sent the Aunaioe heen 
7 ; a other two users of the Mapes Potato Manure, E. A. Weybrant and Nelson The largest crop that I have heard in this section isn’t quite six hundred 
Dey . a Herrick of the same place. bushels. Mr. Weybrant’s also Mr. Herrick’s potatoes did not come up very 


4 “Yours of the 22nd at hand, and in reply will say that my prize acre 

a 4 turned out remarkably well. I harvested 745 bushels and 25 Ibs., (seven 

8 ’ hundred and forty-fivegbushels and twenty-five pounds) beating Coy’s 1889 
; } crop by seven bushels. Mine was harvested in dry, pleasant weather and 

they were the most free from dirt of any potatoes I ever saw ; and the most 

; remarkable thing about it was that 709 31-60 bushels were merchantable po- 

$ ‘ tatoes. It took 115 potatoes for a bushel as an average of the merchantable 
% y tatoes; one potato weighed 3 1-2 lbs. and 76 of the largest filled a 

Rour barrel. They were all sound and very smooth, and the finest eating po- 

tatoes lever saw. I will send youasample of themif you like. I applied 

4 4 g 1950 lbs. of your fertilizer, 1200 in the drill at time of planting, and the 
3 balance before hilling. I took out 50 Ibs. to test it with other fertilizer. I 

: 3 also raised 7 bushels and 48 Ibs. of Fill Basket potatoes from one-half pound 

of seed by the use of your fertilizer. I also tried your fertilizer by the side 





well, so they gave it up and did not have their ground measured. I under- 
stand Herrick raised 185 barrels of 165 lbs. (equal. to 508 3-4 bushels) and 
Weybrant a little less, but Weybrant raised more on his acre than he did on 
any three other acres beside it. I will find out all the particulars about 
their crops and write you.” 


Mr. E. A. Weybrant, Fort Fairfield, Me., Nov. 1st, 1890, writes : 


““T would say that your Potato Manure is all that you claimed it to be.. I 
got avery large yield of peg They looked very ag mage og when 
they first came up, and I did not know that I had any right to put in extra 
hills to take the place of the missed ones, sodid not; if I had done as seme 
of the rest did I think my yield would have been great. Am going to try it 
again next year.” 


4 NOTE: The only exception is the crop 1031 bushels grown on one acre last year (1889), ALSO WITH THE MAPES POTATO 


¥ MANURE at Penn Yan, Yates Co., New York. This 1031 bushel cropis the LARGEST EVER GROWN under any method. 
. = The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, February, 1890, page 58, in reporting this crop says of the grower: “It seems that he did 
aot notice our ruling against two crops or two plantings; therefore, while we were obliged to count only the yield of the first plant. 


Potatoes on the contest acre.” 












Our new pamphlet as soon as issued will be mailed to all applicants. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN CUANO CO., 158 Front Street, New York. 


ing, which captured our second prize, Mr. Rose deserves full credit for the! remarkable product of 1031 bushels 19 1-2 pounds of 
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from May 7 to 14, the ground being damp and in 
good growing condition, but after that there was 
norain. The seed was all dropped and covered by 
hand. A thin board three inches wide, with three 
two-inch holes eight inches apart and eight inches 
from each end being used to drop by. The seed 
was covered two inches deep with a garden rake. 
When the potatoes came up, more earth was raked 
into the trench so as to almost cover the plant. 
The potatoes were cut with one, two and three 
eyes to a set, the piece being as large as the potato 
would admit of; 1560 pounds of seed were used. 
About one-half of the acre was planted with the 
Early Vermont variety, the rest being Manhattan, 
Rural New Yorker No. 2, and three of Mr. Sturgis’s 
ewn seedlings. The largest and best seed were 
selected from fifty bushels, but fully 3000 hills did 
not come up, and were not replanted, as it was so 
late. In digging, Mr. Sturgis found sets that were 
still sound and had never sprouted, and recom- 
mends to cut, plant and cover potatoes the same 
day, covering as fast as dropped,—an important 
suggestion in so dry a climate. The seed was all 
of his own raising. 

Irrigation. —The crop was fairly up June 12 
when both soil and air were cool and dry. The 
single shovel plow was run through the furrows 
on one-half the acre on 





J. M. Bennett, and Sydney Sturgis who, with the 
contestant, William J. Sturgis, swore to the truth 
and accuracy of the harvesting in every respect 
before N. L. Andrews, Notary Public and United 
States Commissioner, of Buffalo. The surveyor’s 
certificate is sworn to before John T. Martin, No- 
tary Public. The dimensions of the acre are 330 by 
22 feet, containing just 43,560 square feet. 

The First Prize of $250, offered by the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for the largest yield, is, therefore, 
awarded to William J. Sturgis, of Buffalo, Wyom- 
ing, who is also entitled to $250 appropriated for 
this purpose by the Wyoming Legislature. His 
crop has certainly paid him handsomely. His ex- 
penses were as follows: Interest on value of land, 
$1.20; plowing, $2.00; harrowing, $2.00; furrowing, 
$1.00; value of seed, $15; cultivating, $5.00; irrigat- 
ing $8.00; harvesting, $40; total, $74.80. Mr. Stur- 
gis is selling the crop at ninety cents per bushel, 
or $754.80 cents for the 8383 bushels of marketable 
tubers; the small potatoes, at twenty-five cents, 
are worth $34, making total receipts of $788.80. 
Deducting the expenses, we have $714 as the net 
profits on this first prize acre, exclusive of prizes. 

ae 
Largest Crop Ever Grown on Fertilizers. 


The Location and Soil.—Mr. Chisholm’s farm is 
at Del Norte, the connty seat of Rio Grande county, 
in Southern Colorado, 7,750 feet above the level 
of the sea, in latitude 37° 38’, and longitude 29 
25’'—nearly the same latitude as Old Point Com- 
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ac 
pounds, besides lettuce, radish, ete., in gy 
Cows have been turned on the land in the fall ana 
winter to browse on the vegetable growth 
harvested, and their solid and liquid manure jg j 
the spring plowed under with the large amount of 
decayed vegetation, thus maintaining a fair q 
gree of fertility. No weeds are permittea to 
the soil’s vitality, and culture is remarkably goog 
to produce such crops in the short Colorado. 
seasons. Irrigation has always been practiced, ang 
the prize potato crop was irrigated three times, 


Preparing for the Crop.—The land was careful. 
ly plowed twelve to fourteen inches deep on April 
26, 1890, with a twelve-inch plow drawn by three 
horses, and guided by one man. The job was com. 
pleted in one day at a cost of $3. 1t was immegj. 
ately worked with the Scotch harrow go as to 
pulverize the soil before too dry and lumpy. The 
harrow was followed by a homemade leveler, No 
other work was done until planting time. 


Fertilizing and Planting.--The land was markeg 
out and drilled three inches deep in furrows thirty. 
three and one-half inches apart with the Aspinwal} 
potato planter. The seed was dropped by hand ten 
inches apart in the furrows on May 16, making 
18,360 hills on the acre. Then 500 pounds of 
Mapes complete potato manure was strewn by 
hand very evenly through the furrows, and of 
course directly upon the seed. Now the seed was 
covered two inches deep with the Aspinwall potato 
planter. Another lot of 500 pounds of Mapes com- 
plete potato manure wag 





June 18,a man with a hoe 
following and pulling 
the soil away from any 
plants that were cov- 
ered, and pulling and 
cutting all weeds. Five 
days later the balance of 
the acre was gone over 
in the same way. On 
July 5 it was plowed out 
again, and July 7 was 
hoed and hand-weeded. 
On this day about one- 
third of the acre was ir- 
rigated, and by July 8 the 
whole acre had been 
thoroughly watered by 
irrigation. It was irri- 
gated twice a week until 
July 29, the weather be- 
ing very dry, with no 
rain whatever. 

The Harvest.—On Au- 
gust 30 Mr. Sturgis noti- 
fied the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST that he 
should be ready to har- 
vest his crop in the 
course of a fortnight or 
so. «He began the work 
September 17, using a 
common twelve-inchMo- 
line plow. One row on 
each side was plowed 
and the tubers picked 
up. Then two men with 
four-tine forks went over 
and forked out any pota- 
toes that were covered up. Then two more rows 
were plowed and worked in the same way. About 
six days were occupied in harvesting, two men 
digging and three men picking up. The tubers 
were put in sacks containing 110 to 140 pounds, set 
in a wagon and hauled to the cellar, where they 
were weighed, on tested platform scales, as taken 
from the wagon, and then emptied into the bins in 
cellar. An accurate tally was kept of all weigh- 
ings and of the weight of the sacks. There were 
no other potatoes planted within eighty rods of 
the prize acre. Mr. Sturgis says the quality of the 
potatoes could not be surpassed inany way. They 
were not scabby, but were smooth, sound, and fine 
in every respect except from two places on the 
acre, where the water stood. 

The Total Yield was 58,488 pounds or 974 bush- 
els and forty-eight pounds. Of these 50,320 pounds, 
er 838 bushels and forty pounds were merchantable 
tubers, and 8,168 pounds, or 136 bushels and eight 
pounds were small and unmerchantable. An aver- 
age bushel of the larger size contained 102 tubers, 
and of the unmerchantable there were 462 potatoes 
in one bushel. The acre was measured May 17, by 
J. B. Menardi, a sworn surveyor of Buffalo, in the 
presence of W. J. Thom and Sydney Sturgis. The 
harvesting was done in the presence of T. J. Keeser, 
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ATING THE SECOND PRIZE CROP. 


and says that farmers in that section lose half 
their crops year after year by flooding them with 
water before the foliage is sufficient to shade the 
ground and prevent its baking. 

Selecting and Cutting ‘the Seed. — Care was 
taken to select for seed smooth tubers of natural 


fort at the mouth of the James river in Virginia, 
and Monterey, California. The soil was a river- 
bottom black loam, full of vegetable matter, free 
from stone, and covered originally with cotton- 
wood trees and willows. The contest acre was 
flat, sheltered by the foothills on the west, and 
by timber growth on the north, while on the 
south the Rio Grande river was only one hundred 
yards away. The soil is naturally dry and warm, 
though cold and damp in early spring and summer 
when the river is high. Last spring was colder 
and more wet than usual, while May and June 
were cold and dry. The value of the land is about 
$40 per acre. For the last fifteen years it has been 
under cultivation, the crops being mostly vegeta- 
bles —cabbage, onions, beets, carrots, parsnips, 
radish, lettuce—and the land has been well culti- 
vated and liberally dressed with horse manure. 
Mr. Chisholm took eharge of the land in 1887, when 
he put on thirty-five tons of well-rotted horse 
manure. No further plant food was supplied, yet 
the soil was in such good heart and so well culti- 
vated that its products took first prizes at the 
State fair, and in 1889, without any more manure, 
this acre yielded (as near as can be judged) of cab- 
bage, 11,000 pounds; beets, 3,000 pounds; carrots, 
2,500 pounds; onions, 4,000 pounds; parsnips, 2,000 





sown evenly by hand di- 
rectly over or along the 
drills or furrows. Mr, 
Chisholm adopted this 
plan so as to get the ut- 
most possible benefit 
from the 1,000 pounds of 
fertilizer used, stating 
that had it been sown 
broadcast more or less of 
it would have been lost 
in irrigating. A twelve- 
inch plow was run each 
side of the drill, throw- 
ing up a ridge and mak- 
ing six inches of soil over 
theseed. By coveringin 
this way, the sets are 
fully three inches higher 
than the bottom of the 
intervening rows 
through which runs the 
water for irrigating, 
Thus, the irrigation is 
from below. .The water 
never floods the tubers, 
but the crop gets enough 
moisture from the bot- 
tom of the ridge, and the 
soil never gets baked as 
would be the conse 
quence if the water was 
above or level with the 
sets. Mr. Chisholm re- 
gards this as very impor- 
tant, in fact as the only 
proper way to manage 
erops under irrigation, 





shape and not smaller than hen’s eggs. Early in. 
March the selected seed was set aside in one end 
of the cellar to keep from sprouting. Some nine 
days before planting, as the eyes were beginning 
to sprout, the seed ends were cut off and thrown 
away and the potatoes were then put in sacks and 
left in the cellar until planted. Thus whole pota- 
toes were planted, lacking only the seed end. “I 
eut off the seed ends because I consider from two 
to three eyes on a seed potato enough, and 1 prefer 
the eyes on the body of the set.” The average 
weight of one hundred sets cut in this way was 
twenty-two pounds, against five and one-half 
pounds per one hundred sets as the average 
weight of the seed planted in Aroostook county, 
Maine, for last year’s grand prize crop of 738 
bushels. Mr. Chisholm regards this method of 
preparing seed the bes: for Colorado at least, for 
if cut up in the usual way the sets are more subject 
to dry rot in that altitude or are more likely to 
get chilled in the ground. He is certainly correct, 
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THE GREAT POTATO CONTEST. 


for only a few hills in his prize acre failed to 
germinate, and not over one hundred pounds of 
potatoes were used in replanting. 

Variety.— Barclay’s Prolific is the name of the 
kind grown. The original seed was brought from 
prince Edward Island about five years ago. The 
seed planted was grown by R. C. Nisbet at Del 
Norte last year, whose crop of 492 bushels won the 
sixth prize in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
prize crop competition of 1889. Barclay’s Prolific 
has a white and smooth skin, free from scab, is of 
medium size, very solid, and boils or bakes as 
mealy as the old Peachblow of yore. 

Irrigating and Culture. — Whatever lumps of 
soil remained on the ridges were broken with a 
ghovel before the crop was up, so as to remove any 
‘obstructions in the way of the young plants. The 
leaves showed all over the acre about June 21. 
The land was irrigated the first time on May 28, 
before the crop was up. Only a little water was 
run in every second row for ten hours, care being 
taken to give only moisture enough to prevent the 
sets from getting too dry. The few missing hills 
were replanted June 15 and 17. On June 28 a one- 
horse cultivator was run between the ridges, and 
the looser soil was drawn by hoes up about the 
necks of the vines. The hoeing took three men 
two days. Immediately after this hoeing, on July 
1, the crop was irrigated the second time, running 
the water through every row, and leaving it on for 
twelve hours. Up to this date there had been no 
rain to speak of, but by July 15 the plants were 
waist high and blossomed freely, and August 1 
the last irrigating was done, for a week later it 
began to rain and there were frequent showers up 
to the harvest. No other implement was used or 
eultivation given the crop until it was harvested, 
as the growth was too rank to get through it. By 
July 10 the vines met over the ridges, and a week 
afterward the whole was such a mass of vines the 

eye could not perceive which way the rows ran. 

Mishaps.—A bad hail storm, August 12, laid the 
vines flat and wounded them so much that Mr. 
Chisholm thinks the crop was reduced 2,000 pounds 
thereby. Then, on September 7, the vines were 
eut by frost, but, the succeeding two weeks being 
nice weather, the tubers matured rapidly. About 
September 16 the tubers that showed through the 


ridges were covered with earth by hand. There | 


were no potato beetles or other pests. 
Harvesting.—Our records confirm Mr. Chisholm’s 
statement that on September 17 he notified us he 
would be ready to harvest October 8, but Mr. 8S. A. 
Thomas, the postmaster at Del Norte, whom we 
officially deputed to represent the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, not being able to be present that 
date, the digging was put off till October 14, and 
was completed on the 17th. Three-quarters of the 
acre was dug with a four-prong potato fork, when 
the delayed Hoover potato digger arrived and was 
used for the rest of the acre. “If I had received 
the machine in time, we would have done the har- 
vesting in a little less than two days. Four horses 
were required to work the machhhe to the best 
advantage. It took only five minutes to dig one 
row 300 long, leaving all the potatoes on the top of 
the row separated from the soil, and not one cut 
er damaged to my knowledge.” After digging was 
eompleted, the Scotch harrow was put over the 
field, and the tubers revealed were picked up, and 
then the land was cross-plowed, and any missing 
potatoes were found. Allthe potatoes were picked 
free of soil, put in gunny sacks and weighed, six 
sackfuls at a time, on Fairbanks’ tested scales 


During the harvest many prominent men visited | 
the acre, and the crop was inspected by two ex- | 


governors of the State. 

Protection Against Fraud.—Five days before 
planting, on May 12, Carl Wulsten, civil and min- 
ing engineer, laid off the acre, 300 feet long by 145.2 
feet wide, containing 43,560 square feet—precisely 
one acre. A fifty-foot brazed chain of standard 
length was used, of Gurley make, tested by a 
United States chain. In addition to the contestant 
and the surveyor, the measuring was witnessed by 
Lewis H. Davis, a prominent farmer, and by Howel 
Davis, a stockman and farmer, both of Del Norte. 
The corners of the acre were marked by setting a 
stout cedar post twenty-four inches in the ground 
and one foot above ground, and putting four large 
stones around each post. Mr. Wulsten made 
sworn affidavit to these facts on the same day be- 
fore Thomas A. Good, notary public, of Del Norte. 
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Virgin Soil Wins in the 
Great Potato Contest. 


The grand prize this year falls to a crop raised in 

Wyoming Terr., on virgin soil under irrigation. 

Last year the grand prize of $1,100 went toa crop 

raised in New England, on Stockbridge Potato 

Manure exclusively. Yield, 738 bushels. This 

year Stockbridge is again ahead, practically, if not 
technically, in territory east of the Mississippi. : 









































Let a Candid Public Decide. 


Mr. P. H. Reed, Aroostook Co., Me., used 1,950 pounds of 
--+---- Potato Manure, planted 20,377 hills on one acre 
with Dakota Reds, and the yield was 745 bushels. Aver- 
age yield for every ten hills, 22 pounds. 


Mr. A. M. Dudley, Aroostook Co., Me., used 2,000 pounds 
of Stockbridge Potato Manure, planted 14,214 hills on one 
acre with Dakota Reds, and the yield was 605 bushels. 
Average yield for every ten hills, 254 pounds, or 866 BUSH- 
ELS ON A BASIS OF 20,377 HILLS PER ACRE. 


This practically places the Stockbridge Manure 
ahead of all competitors. The Stockbridge also 
leads in Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, be 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Indiana, thus 
showing its superiority for every-day farming for 


profit. Bowker Fertilizer Co. 
Boston and New York. ‘ 
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POTATO 
PLANTER 


Better than Ever. 


Absolute Guarantee given todo 


PERFECT ‘ 
oxo RAPID WORK. & wig ne - 


The Aspinwall Potato Planter was used by R. A. CHISHOLM in his 

great crop of 847 1-2 bushels per acre in the San Louis Valley of Colorado. 

A special prize of The Aspinwall Potato Planter is therefore awarded to Mr. 

Chisholm. This Planter was used by many contestants, both last year and in 

1890. The fact is completely demonstrated, therefore, that the Aspinwall 

| Potato Planter is as well adapted to planting under intense culture as for use 

' in ordinary field culture. It is a machine that does its work perfectly under 

all conditions as to size of sets, distances of hills and rows, soil, fertility, etc. 
Try it and be convinced. 


- ASPINWaL 
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Write for illustrated cir- ra 
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THE GREAT POTAT6 CONTEST. 


Before the digging commenced, the Messrs. Davis 
above named and Alfred G. Beere verified the 
exact dimensions of the acre with a surveyor’s 
chain. At one end of the contest acre a space of 
six feet was dug and cleared of all tubers and 
vines. At the other end the entire space in pota- 
toes beyond the acre line was dug and cleared, to 
allow plenty of room to work. On one side the 
contest acre was bounded by cabbages, while 
onions grew on the other side. It took fourteen 
men and two teams three days to finish the har- 
vesting and weighing. The help was not permit- 
ted to go outside the acre limits in digging or pick- 
ing up, were cautioned to put the tubers in the 
sacks free of soil, and to keep the marketable and 
unmerchantable separate. A tally was kept of the 
sacks as well as of the weights of potatoes. The 
small and unmerchantable tubers and their sacks 
were weighed apart from the marketable tubers, 
and a separate tally kept. When the entire crop 
had been weighed the total weight of the sacks 
was deducted from the gross weight, making 50,- 
$52 pounds as the net weight of the potatoes 
actually grown on one acre, of which 45,084 pounds 
were merchantable, and 5,768 pounds were small. 
The fifty-one rows averaged nearly 1,000 pounds 
per row or two and a half pounds per hill. An 
average bushel of the former contained eighty- 
seven tubers, and 665 small potatoes made a bushel, 
showing that they were well assorted. All this is 
sworn to by Roderick C. Chisholm and the three 
witnesses named, before Notary Good, and duly 
sealed. There is, therefore, no reason to doubt 
that 8471-2 bushels of potatoes were grown in 
one crop on this one acre. 

How it Paid.—The value of the land being $40.00, 
the interest on it for one year at six per cent was 
$2.40. The cost of plowing is put in at $3.50; har- 
rowing, fifty cents; leveling $1.00; 1,000 pounds 
of Mapes complete potato manure, $19.50 in New 
York, to which add $28.00 for transportation, mak- 
ing a total’ for the plant food applied of $47.50; ap- 
plying fertilizer, $1.50; value of seed used, $30.00; 
planting, $2.00; replanting missing hills, $2.00; ex- 
pense of cultivating, $3.50; irrigating, $6.00; har- 
vesting, $64.80; total expense, $164.70. The seven 
hundred and fifty-one bushels twenty-four pounds 
of merchantable tubers, at seventy-five cents per 
bushel, are worth $563.55; ninety-six bushels eight 
pounds of small tubers, at twenty-four cents, are 
worth $23.72, making total receipts of $587.27. De- 
ducting the expenses, we have a profit of $422.57. 
As the 45,084 pounds of merchantable tubers are 
actually selling at four cents per pound, the ac- 
tual profit will be $1,666.38, exclusive of $500 in 
prizes, or $2,166 in all. 

Remarks.—Mr. Chisholm adds that the av erage 
yield per acre in his section is 12,000 to 14,000 pounds 
per acre without manure, and 18,000 to 20,000 pounds 
per acre with manure. He thinks that with double 
the quantity of Mapes manure he could have grown 
a full 1,000 bushels per acre. The freeze and hail 
certainly curtailed his yield somewhat. We sug- 
gest that next season he put 500 pounds of fertil- 
izer on half the acre, and 1,000 pounds on the other 
half, and report results. Those of our Eastern 
contestants who doubled the quantity of fertilizer, 
using 3,000 to 4,000 pounds instead of 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds as usual. have not greatly increased their 
crops. Possibly the same will hold true in newer 
soils and under irrigation. Apparently it is not so 
much the quantity but the form in which the plant 
food is furnished that governs the yield, provided 
a reasonable amount is supplied. From the stand- 
point of practical profit there can be over-fertili- 
zation as well as under-manuring. } 

a ee 


Good Papers.—We call attention to the differ- 
ent periodicals, the advertisements of which ap- 
pear in our columns this month. We advise our 
readers to'send for specimen copies of these vari- 
ous agricultural and family journals. We eall 
special attention to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Housewife, and Peterson’s Magazine as first-class 
family periodicals. Those in search of reliable 
agricultural information outside of our own 
columns are referred to the Rural New Yorker, 
Ohio Farmer, Practical Farmer, ete. Our adver- 
tising columns are certainly a source of informa- 
tion to those who wish agricultural knowledge. 
The combination and clubbing offers will be found 
in the advertisements of the publications named 
as they appear in our columns this month. 











RENEW NOW ! 


Immediately on receiving this number of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST please forward your 
subscription for the ensuing year. Do not 
delay until the last moment, when renewals 
come pouring in upon us by every mail in such 
large numbers that a mistake may now and then 
occur. If your subscription expires, or has 
expired (and that you can tell on examination of 
the number on the printed address label attached 
to the wrapper inclosing each copy of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST), please renew now. 


For the benefit of those who do not clearly under- 
stand the meaning of the numbers opposite the 
name on the address label, we desire to say by way 
of explanation, that instead of indicating by the 
month or year the date to which each subscription 
is paid, we place instead to the subseriber’s credit 
the number which the AGRICULTURIST will bear at 
the expiration of subscription. In every case the 
number which appears on the address label corre- 
sponds with the number of the magazine. Thus, sub- 
scribers can tellin a moment by comparing the 
number on the address label with the number on 
the magazine the exact date of expiration. 

527 appears on your address label, it indi- 
eates that your subscription expires with this 
(December) number. 

If any number preceding 527 appears you may 
know that your subscription has already expired. 

Before you renew, permit us to call your par- 
ticular attention to the following special offers. 
The first eglumn gives the cost of the article alone, 
the second column the cost in connection with a 
year’s subscription to the AGRICULTURIST: 

Price ofarticle Price with the 


lone. A.A 1 year. 
The Peerless Atlas of the 
World, - - $1.50 
The Mammoth Cyclopedia, 1.00 
Stanley’s Wonderful Adven- 
tures in Africa, - 
The Works of Charles 
Dickens, - ~ 1.50 2.00 
These instructive and entertaining books, all as 
represented, and wonderfully good value, are fully 
described in our November premium list. When 
you consider that we only ask a small advance over 
our regular subscription price for any of these valu- 
able books when ordered as a premium with a sub- 
scription, the extreme liberality of these offers will 
be fully appreciated. 
Let us have your subscription now, to-day, and 
under one or the other of these liberal offers. 
Should you desire something else, would refer 
you to our new premium list, wherein will be found, 
at a low price in connection with the AGRICULTUR- 
_ a variety of useful, valuable and desirable ar- 
ticles, 


OF INTEREST 10 CANVASSERS. 


In every State and Territory people engaged in 


2.00 
1.65 


2.50 


2.00 


various occupations are canvassing during | 


their leisure moments for subscribers to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST with surprising 
success and considerable profit to themselves. 
But more canvassers are wanted in every 
locality, in every school district, and in every 


| State and Territory in the Union. 


We also desire active canvassers in the Provinces 
and foreign countries as well. ‘To all wecan fur- 
nish profitable employment. Readers, can- 
vassers, let us hearfrom you. Write us at once 
for particulars, full instructions, and canvassers’ 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 


Every reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST is invited to send the names of neighbors 
and such persons as they think would beinduced 
to become subscribers on seeing a copy of 
this periodical. A specimen copy will be sent 
free to each address immediately upon its receipt. 
We believe thousands can be induced to subscribe 
when they see the wonderful improvements 
which have been made during the year in the 
grand, ‘‘old reliable’? AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


New York. 











TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
FOR 18o1. 


To every one not now on our list subscribi 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST before Dona 
ber 3ist we will send the November ang 
December numbers of this year free, dating the 


| subscription to January, 1892, thus giving four. 


teen months’ numbers for a year’s subscrip. 
tion. 

Bear in mind this special offeris good on} 
until December 31st, and is made to new 
subscribers only. 

Call the attention of your friends to oy 
offer, and if possible induce them to subscribe, 

Our agents will find this offer a great help ia 
procuring new subscribers. 


The American Agriculturist, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 


CLUBBING LIST, 


Read It and See How Money 
Can Be Saved. 


_ 

We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica 
tlons of the country which we can furnish in combinatioa 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case 
our subscribers can save money by ordering other papers 
of us. The prices in the list do not apply to New*York 
City subscribers, nor to those in foreign countries. The 
first column gives the cost when the two publications are 
taken separately; the second column, the reduced-frice 
at which we furnish the publications named when takes 
in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
each for one year. 





Cost Our 
Separately. Price 

$5.50 $4.% 
5.50 4.75 
4.50 3.65 
2.50 1.85 
2.50 1.85 
2.50 1.85 
3.50 2.50 
3.50 2% 
4.00 5.00 
2.50 2.06 
2.50 2.00 
2.50 2.00 
2.50 1.60 
2.75 2.00 
4.50 3.10 
2.50 1.75 
2.50 2.06 
2.50 2.08 
3.00 2.00 
2.50 Li 
2.75 2.00 
2.50 2.10 
2.50 L.75 
2.50 2.00 
2.50 1.75 
2.75 1.75 
2.50 1.85 
2.50 1.75 
3.50 2.75 
2.50 2.00 
2.50 1.75 
2.50 1.75 
2.50 1.75 
2.65 1.80 
2.50 1.75 
3.00 22 
2.50 1.85 
2.50 1.75 
2.50 1.75 


Harper’s Magazine, New York, 
The Century, New York, 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 
Weekly Sun, New York, 
Weekly World, New York, 
Rural New-Yorker, New York, 
New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 
Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y., 
Weekly Journal, Albany, N.Y., 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, IIL, 
Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago, DL. 
Weekly Inter O@an, Chicago, IIl., 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Il., 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, IIL, 
Weekly Herald, Chicago, Il., 
Weekly Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo., 
Weekly Republic, St. Louis, Mo., 
Farmer and Stockman, Pittsburg, Pa 
Weekly Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Weekly Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio., 
Weekly Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Weekly American, Baltimore, Md., 
Weekly Capital, Topeka, Kans., 
Democrat Gazette, Davenport, Ia.. 
Weekly State Register, Springfield, Ill., 
Practical Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Weekly Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 
Weekly Register, Des Moines, Ia., 
Weekly Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Weekly Sentinel, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Weekly Pantagraph, Bloomington, Tl., 
Weekly Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 
Weekly Times, Kansas City, Mo., 
Weekly Journal, Kansas City, Mo., 

All orders addressed to 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


i 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The Fiftieth Year of the American Agriculturist, 


The Leading International Publication for the 


FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of from 48 to 64 pages in each number, containing in each volume upward of seven 
hundred pages of generous size, and over one thousand original engravings of typical and prize-winning Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, and Fowls; New Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers; House and Barn Plans; New Implements and Labor- 
saving Contrivances ; and many pleasing and instructive pictures for young and old. : 

The Standard Authority. The American Acricurrvrist is the recognized authority in all matters pertain- 
ing to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural Arts, and the oldest aad most ably edited periodical of its class in the world. 

The Fiftieth Volume, beginning with January, 1891, will be more PRACTICAL AND USEFUL than an 
of its predecessors. While all the leading features which have contributed to the marvelous success of the magazine will 
be maintained, the many additional improvements to be introduced, without increase of the subscription price, will easily 


make it the 


BEST RURAL PERIODICAL IN THE WORLD, 


also the cheapest, taking into account its large size, the excellent engravings, and the great amount of useful information 
contained in each number. 

An Entirely New Departure. The unprecedented agitation among the farmers of the United States, their 
discussion of current problems and _ political affairs, their progress in organization and the development of co-operation 
among them, indicate that the farmer of the immediate future is to be much more a man of affairs than in the past. 
Ever leading the vanguard of agricultural progress, the American Acricutrurist will pave the way of this grand u 
rising and assist by every agency in its power to make the farmers’ movement fruitful in results of permanent benefit. 
Hence an entirely new departure in the conduct of this magazine for 1891 will be comprehensive discussion of 


- LIVING ISSUES OF THE DAY, 


as they relate specially to agriculture. The most profound students of economics, the —— minds in public affairs, and 
the ablest statesmen have been engaged as contributors to this feature. Both sides and all phases of the great questions 








'\. of the times as they bear upon our foundation industry will be presented by the most eminent specialists the world 
| affords. Thus “ Zhe Lessons of the Farmers’ Movement,” will be interpreted from the standpoint of the impartial 
> student of affairs, from the Republican and Democratic and Nationalist points of view separately, and in the light in 


which the movement is regarded by the greatest financiers. In the same way other public matters of special interest to 
farmers in the United States and Canada will be ably discussed in all their bearings upon agriculture. The intelli- 

ent farmers of the American nations, who comprise to a singular degree the vast constituency of this magazine, will thus 
a able to view these great issues as presented by the ablest advocates on all sides of each subject under discussion. 

The American Agriculturist will not indorse or hold itself responsible for the opinions of its eminent con- 
tributors, but will aim to secure equally able treatment of all aspects of each topic. The American Aericutturist be- 
lieves that the farmer wants to know the whole truth—to hear all sides, through their best representatives—when the far- 
mer will form his own conclusions. With his growing power as a citizen, increased responsibilities devolve upon the 
farmer. However firm his convictions or prejudices, he will welcome this exceptional opportunity of learning the views 
of the leaders of public opinion on the varied aspects of issues chiefly affecting agriculture. 

Farming in Foreign Lands. Arrangements have also been completed for a series of beautifully illustrat 
ed articles on farming in various parts of the world, to be written by special correspondents of the American AGRIcUL- 
tourist who are already on their way to Europe, South America, Central America and Australia, for the purpose of study- 
ing the agriculture, crops, and methods of the inhabitants of these countries, for the benefit of the readers of the Amzr- 
1oAN AGRICULTURIST at home and abroad. 


OTHER SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Money Crops. Several eminent and well-known specialists have been engaged to prepare exhaustive articles on 


the culture of barley, tobacco, hemp, flax, ramie, and other fibrous plants, maple, beet, and cane sugar, cotton, and all 


the various crops which promise to yield in the near future the greatest profits for the outlay of capital and labor. 
Old Features Retained and Improved. IN ADDITION to these special articles, the regular work of 
the magazine will be maintained in all departments of agriculture and horticulture. The fullest variety of the most ac- 
curate information of direct value to the practical or amateur farmer in all lines of work will be given to each number. 
The contents are so planned as to cover during the year the whole range of current ogg work and inquiry, thus 
making each volume an annual encyclopedia of agricultural progress in all its branches. This old-time merit and _its 


standard of accuracy which has won for it the time-honored title of the “ Old Reliable AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST” will be more than ever kept up in 1891, when the magazine rounds out its first half century. 


The Household and Children’s Departments will be conducted in the same high literary excellence 


' as before, with the constant aim for still greater improvement, and untiring efforts to instruct, entertain and please its 


readers. The recognized artistic quality of the engravings in this as well as all other departments, to be maintained if 


; not excelled, will make the American Agricutturist the most attractive and meritorious ILLUSTRATED HOME 
' MAGAZINE for the farm, village, and city alike. 
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The New York Horse Show. 
—_> 
As we go to press the sixth great New York 
Horse Show is in progress. There was no such 
exhibition in 1889, owing to the rebuilding of the 
Madison Square Garden, which locality has al- 
ways been associated with this exhibition. The 
entries this year are more numerous than on any 
previous occasion, which shows a wider interest 


in such matters. The prizes are liberal and em- | 


brace all classes—thoroughbreds, hacknies, trot- 
ters; harness horses of all possible distinctive 
families; saddle horses from pack-backs to high 
jumpers, and an almost endless number of ponies. 
The old favorite of the public, “ Little Wonder,” is 
entered; so is his recently arrived stable compan- 
ion, Prince Frederick—both cobs. Some trotters 
known to fame are on view, Alcantara and Favor- 
ite Wilks. Then another family is represented by 
Mambrino King and Chimes; among the trotting 
mares are the speedy Belle Hamlin and Justina; 
carriage horses are numerous; but we regret to 
add that there is a notable decrease in the class of 


heavy draft horses. This is seriously to be regret- | 


ted, as, while horse shows in the abstract are ad- 
vantageous, the greater value to be drawn from 
them is from an agricultural point of view. Our 
small breeders need to interest themselves in all 
and everything which tends to the general and 
widespread improvement of our horses. There 
evidently is no lack of laudable ambition in the 
ranks of our wealthy breeders of high - priced 
horses, but there is seemingly a want of enterprise 
among small breeders, and also no proper mani- 
festation of ambition by those who are engaged in 
producing that most necessary accessory to our 
commercial prosperity, the heavy harness horse. 
The excuse for this deficiency given by some 
writers that the distances are too great and that 
Canada supplies a large amount of our heavy draft 
horses is not a good or, indeed, even a plausible 
one. 





The Chicago Flower Show. 


The annual autumn exhibition of the Chicago 
Florist Club, which was held the first week of 
November, proved to be most successful in every 
way. The display was, as would be expected at 
this time of year, composed largelv of chrysanthe- 
mums, but there were also many beautiful ferns, 
orehids and foliage plants. Of the recent varieties 
of chrysanthemums, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy was 
largely the favorite, though Mrs. A. H. Wheeler, 


with its peculiar contrasts of color, attracted much | 


attention, and all the sale plants of that variety 
were promptly taken at good prices. Minnie 
Wanamaker, a great white giant, was much 
noticed. Prizes were offered on successive days 


| 





for best basket of orchids, best basket of other | 


flowers, best arrangements of mantel and table 
decoration. The judges in all these competitions 
were ladies prominent in social circles of the city. 
The largest exhibitor was O. P. Bassett, of Chicago, 
and the only one outside of the States of Illinois 
and Indiana was H. E. Chitty, of Paterson, N. J. 
The show was well patronized and the pecuniary 
results satisfactory. 


Fruit Crops in Canada. 
eee 
Small fruits were fully up to the average for 
quantity, and the quality was excellent; straw- 
berries being very large. Our apple crop is almost 
acomplete failure. I fear there will not be enough 
in this county to supply the home demand. At 
the time of blossoming prospects were good, so far 
as bud and blossom were concerned, but when the 


trees were in full bloom, and as the young fruit | 


was setting, the weather was very wet, cold, and 
windy. Some of our heaviest storms of thunder, 
lightning and rain occurred at that time; as a 
result very little fruit set. The same is reported 
from nearly all parts of Canada—few apples. Last 
year thousands of barrels were exported out of 
this county, I do not believe any will be exported 
this year. Plums are excellent; wherever the trees 
were sprayed with Paris green the trees were load- 


ed with fruit, and many of them required propping | 


to avoid breaking of the trees. 


Except for the fruit crops, the outlook is very | 


good, and we may well praise the Giver of all good 
for His many temporal mercies, and for the assur- 
ance of plenty for man and beast. 

REV. JOHN MORRISON, Lambton Co., Ont., Can. 





Barn Plans and Outbuildings, 


257 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Most Valuable Work, Full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, etc,, 
by Practical Writers, for the 


Construction of Barns and all Outbuildings, 


CHAPTERS ARE DEVOTED, AMONG OTHER SUBJECTS, TO THE 


ECONOMIC ERECTION AND USE OF BARNS. 


ice Houses, 

ice Houses and Cool Chambers. 
Dairy Houses, 

Spring Houses, 

Cranaries, 

Smoke Houses, 

Dog Kennels, 

Bird Houses, 

Root Cellars and Root Houses. 


General Farm Barns, 
Cattle Barns and Stables, 
Dairy Barns, 

Sheep Barns and Sheds, 
Carriage Houses, 

Poultry Houses, 
Piggeries, 

Tool Houses, 

Corn Houses and Cribs, 


The Preservation of Fodder in Silos. 


The very large number of Illustrations, more than Two Hundred and Fifty in all, constitute a most important feature 
of the work, presenting to the eye, as they do, designs and plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuildings. 

The proper and economical erection of Barns and Outbuildings requires far more forethought and planning thar 
are ordinarily given to their construction. A barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and the 
same may be said of acorn house, a poultry-house, or evena pig pen. 

Illustrated Works upon Barns and Out-door Buildings have hitherto been so expensive as to limit their circulation 
to comparatively few in number. This volume of two hundred and thirty-five pages, and two hundred and fifty-seven 
Illustrations and Engravings, is sold at so moderate a price as to be within the reach of all. Every professional builder 
and every person, be he farmer or otherwise, who desires to erect a barn, or any outbuilding, can, in this book, secure s. 
wealth of designs and plans for a comparatively trifling sum. 


r2mo. Tinted Paper. Bound in Colors and Gold. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





WEAN, EINLADSED BDITIoOn. 


SCRIBNER'S 


This is the most full and complete book ever published for 


Ship Builders, Boat Builders, Lumber Merchants, Farmers and Mechanics. 


It gives correct measurement of Scantling, Boards, Plank, Cubical Contents of Square and Round Timber, Saw. 
Logs, reduced to Board Measure, by DOYLE’S RULE, Specific Gravity and Weight of Différent Woods, Capacity of 
Cisterns, Measurement of Wood and Price per Cord, Stave and Heading Bolt Table, Hints to Lumber Dealers and Me- 
chanics in Selection of Standing Trees, Defects of Timber (especially Oak), and Felling Timber. Table of Wages by 
the Month, Board or Rent by the Week or Day, Interest Tables, etc. By J. M. SCRIBNER, A M. It has had a more 
extensive sale than all other books of its kind ever published, and is now recognized as STANDARD AUTHORITY, by 


all large lumber dealers. 
OVER A MILLION COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 35 CENTS. 
We will send any of the above books, post-paid, to all parts of the world with the exception of South — 
Africa, for the advertised price, for which country must be added one shilling for each*four shillings ~ 
worth of books. 


THE ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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GONDENSED LIST OF BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


' Any 


Ferm and Garden. 





























’ hd F.) New American Farm Book... $2 50 
SEES Gnltare.. s.5- 00... 00005000 Flex. Cloth.” 50 
pone’ silk “Cuitur IDs ca:e orous|s's'sipie.e a b i610 3: Paper.. 30 

’s Fruit Garden, New and Revised Edition..... 2 00 
ity Grasses of North America. .... 1... ceseeeeee 2 50 
Bommer’ *s Method of Making Manure............. 25 
Brackett’s Farm Talk......... Pa) ver, 50cts.; Cloth... 75 
Brill’s Farm-Gi arde cae and Seed- trowing evaree eke 1 00 
‘Prill’s Cauliflowers..-.. 0.6 sees rece cere eee eeeeee 
Broom-Corn and Brooms........+--- eeccescccces 50 
sartis on Wheat Culture............-.0005 Paper.. 50 
amerson & Flint’s Manual of Agriculture.......... 1 50 
farm APPlianCeS...- cece cree ee eeeceeeeeeeeeeees 1 00 
Marm CONVENIENCES... 6 eee eee eee cee ee ee ee ee wees 50 
farming for Boys. Cis REE Ew heres da <d.s oe be eh eee vas 125 
tarming for Profit.......... , 375 
ences, Gates and brid ges Riweeas. aamwdqiee 1 00 
titz’s Sweet Potato Culture. 60 
Max Culture. (Seven Prize Essay sby pr actical growers. J 30 
flint’s Grasses and Forage PIB ois raat kas Chios 00 
french’s Farm Drainage.......-++--+seeeeeeeeees 1 50 
tulier’s Practical Forestry......--.--2+-+eseeeeeee 1 50 

ory on Cabbages......... eee e eee e eee eens 30 
regory on Carrots, Mangold Wurtzel’s, etc......... 30 

ory ON Fertilizers. ... 2... cece cece cere eee eeee 40 
regory on Onion | err errr ee Sitmin eae s 30 
regory On Squashes.......-cessseseccccccccvecs 30 
Harris’s Gardening for Young and Old.............. 1 25 
Harris’s Talks on Manures. New and Revised Edition. 1 75 
Henderson’s Garden and Farm a * See PA ee 1 00 
Henderson’ 's Gardening for Pleasure. Prrrrrir ea |... 
Henderson’s Gardening OR eo Saree os 2 
Henderson & Crozier’s How the Farm van 21 

Culture. New and Revised Edition. 































x nson’s How Crops Feed............ . 20 
Johnson’, s How Crops Grow.. ae = YG 
J johnson’ 's How to _— oe -Paper.. 50 
Jones’ Peanut Plant. . Sieh sb: 0cce Te oe 
Bawn Planting... oc-scccscccsccsccces Paper.. 25 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors ue Out-Doors . 150 
Long’s Ornamental Gardening.. - 200 
Morton’s Farmer’s Calendar........ . 500 
Mushrooms and How To Grow Them. 1 50 
Norton’s Elements of Scientfic Agriculture 7 
Oemler’s Truck- preamps at the South. 1 50 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably............. 20 
bur Farm of Four Acres........-...-. Paper 30 
Pabor’s Colorado as an Agricultural State........... 1 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurers for Farmers............. 60 
SEE PS ORY GHG POE ns 90:0 v.05 0:6 0060.00 0000s tiles 1 00 
Quinn’s—Money in the Garden.............ee+e008 1 50 
exister of Rural Affairs, pound, OVOls.; CACR..«....... 1 50 
*s Potato Se ree Paper... 50 
Robinson’s Facts for Farmers........ ba Sarena ees 5 00 
R0e’8 Play and Profit in My Garden...........e.06 1 50 
Zoosevelt’s Five Acres Too Much...........seeee. 1 50 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage....... ee ee eiavaibinle ope 50 
Starr’s Farm Echoes........ 0.00.00. cece eens 1 00 


ewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard 1 50 
orer’s Agriculture in some of its Relations with 




























SENEET.. TWO VORMUNOR « « cccrcccsccceneccess 5 00 
OD MOUNDS 56s cocguases econ caeecscedesse 
NE UR MNES a6 nies ai eveieleie ale a-siayd.0/ox6 0:63 ©: 1 00 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery......... 1 50 
Topacco Culture. By fourteen e geet yee a 25 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden.... 2 00 
SE SIO 6:5 5-0 ccd acscverccvssaces 6 00 
Villes’ High Farming without Manures............. 25 
Villes’ School of Chemical DMs 5.0 64.0% 0 owas 6 ee 
Se ae 2 00 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health............ 1 50 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture................. 1 00 
. varing’s Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns.... 2 00 
Waring’s Sanitary Condition in City and Country 

RS RRC Se ee aren oe ree 50 
Warington’s Chemistry of MUNTERE TIN s.2 nie. 0, 0:561 ias0-9. 014.008 1 00 
Weld’s and Others’ BO Of Agriculture.....<c0ssee% 50 
White’s Gardening for the ORIEN Esa soe arse 2 00 

Fruits and Flowers. 
Bailey’s Field Notes on Aye NRE 5054040 -aiihe. op 75 
Black’s The Cultivation of the Peach and the Pear on 

the Delaware and Chesapeake Peninsula........ 1 30 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants............... 
@horlton’s Grape Grower’s Guide................. 75 
Gollier’s Sorghum, Its Culture and Manufacture..... 3 00 
MING: BOR WOCUR 6 5656 0:0 oi 6.0 0610s 000 08 Boards.. 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
Elliott’s Hand Book for Fruit Growers............. 1 00 
Every Woman Her Own Flowe; Gardener.......... 1 00 
Ferm Book for Everybody... ...cacccccscccscccvce - & 
ra. ler’ ney CHIMRURINE dou c's cn wis cnet shards 3 obs ein 1 50 

‘u ler’ 's ilustrated Strawberry Culturist........... 25 

uller’s The Propagation of Plants...........+.++- a 50 

ulfer’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Edition. 1 50 

ulton’s Peach Culture. New and Revised Edition.. 1 50 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden................ 75 
Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants............+.06- 400 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture.............5.. 1 50 
Hibbard’s Amateur Flower Garden................ 2 50 
Hibbard’s Amateur Greenhouse and Conservatory. : 50 
Hibbard’s Amateur Rose Book.............00+ e008 2 50 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making. 1 50 
Johnson’s W a Greeneries at Home............. 1 00 
ee ee eer 1 00 
EEA PEOII COIRIIIED 200. 6:'6)10' 6:0. 6:0 6 0 0:0,21056 0.60 e006 1 00 
ME WIGOVATO AL TARCVICW 5.00. cccwsceceeeseeciens 1 25 
SUED GE MOMICLWROGG: SUMMIT 6.5.0), :0.0:0.0:0:0.5.4:5 nleue o1n0'se 175 
Parsons on the Rose. New and Revised Edition.... 1 00 

mnn’s Pear Culture for PIOnt.... «00.002 yecccess vice v0 

ivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden...........0.-.+06 1 00 
Robinson’s Ferns in Their Homes and Ours......... 1 50 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits.............. - 150 
Sheehan’s Your Plants........... ‘ap er... 40 
Saunders’s Insects Injurious to Fruits...........-. 2 00 
Stewart’s Sorghum and its Products 1 50 


Thomas’s American Fruit Culturi: N > 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden........... 1 50 
Vebb’s © ‘ape Cod C ranberries... 





White’s Cranberry Culture........ 1 25 
Williams’s Orchid Grower’s Manual. . 6 50 
Wood’s Modern Window Gardening............5++ 12 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY. 








Horses, Riding, etc. 





of these books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Anderson’s Modern Horsemanship. . 5 50 
Anderson’s The Galop. . 1 00 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 8v. 0.. 750 
Battersby’ 's The Bridle Bits. A valuable work...... 1 00 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship..........- 100 
Chawner’s Diseases of the Horse..........0seeeces 1 25 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book. 8vo...... 2 50 
Dadad’s Modern Horse Doctor. 12mo............+. 1 50 
Du Hays’ Percheron Horse. Revised wand Enlarged... 50 
Fleason’s How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses 50 
Hayseed; Or, How to yo, Speed in Trotters and 
Pacers, and How to Steer them ina Race........ 1 00 
Heatley's Every Man his Own Veterinarian......... 2 50 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers........-..++-+++ 75 
Horse The; Its Varieties and Management..Boards.. 75 
Howden’ $ How to Buy and Sell the Horse........... 1 00 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.............. 1 00 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases Pa ewdeeees 1 25 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser............ ++. 300 
Liautard’s Chart of Age of Domestic Animals....... 50 
Liautard’s Animal Castration...............+sse0. 2 00 
Magner’s The Art of Taming and Educating the Horse 5 00 
Manning’s The Illustrated Stock Doctor............ 425 
Martin’s The Family Horse ..........csceceses Pe 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor...........+e+++ 3 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management........... 3 00 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable Guide...... 1 00 
McClure’s Diseases of American Horses...........- 1 25 
Rarey and Knowlson’s Complete _— Tamer...... 50 
RONG A hice on a Glace bia Oe eich crocleeine 1 50 
Russell’s Scientific Horse- Shoeing. OE a 3 00 
Saddle Horse The; a Guide to Riding and 
par ar ane ae teweese 1 00 
Saunders’s Horse Breeding .............. - 200 
Stewart’s American Farmer’s Horse 00 


Stonehenge’s Every Horse Owner’s on 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & F aa re .Ed.8vo0 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable& Field, Am.Ed.12mo 
Teller’s Diseases of Live Stock. Cloth, #2. 50; Sheep. . 
Williams’s Veterinary oe ° 
Williams’s Veterinary Surg 
Woodruff’s Trottin; Horse < of Americ: 

Wood’s Horse and Man......... 





Cattle, Sheep and Swine. 


Allen’s (L. F.) American Cattle. New and Revised _ 
Armatage’ s Every Man His Own aga Doctor. 8vo. 

Armsby’s Manual of Cattle Feedin 
Cattle: The Varieties, Breeding oni waeaceaper: 
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Clok’s Diseases.of Sheep............+2s00: aper 75 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. New and Revised Ed... 1 75 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 12mo............ 1 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Svo............. 2 50 
Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics... ................ 6 00 
Guenon on Milch Cows. New and Revised Edition. . 1 00 
MEME EE A tg Shc tae ccancscisheidiniy, G'a.4-si0'8 oistéceisis'e 1 50 
Jennings on Cattle and their Diseases.............. 1 25 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine and Poultry EE PA 1 25 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow.............. 50 
Keeping One Cow. New and Revised Edition... 1 00 
Macdonald’s Food from the Far West............... 1 50 
McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Mae. Cattle & Sheep. 1 25 
Me Combie’s Cattle and Cattle Breeders............ 1 50 
Martin’s Hog Raising and Pork-Making............. 40 
WIRES GO Ne PON oa ack nse, whe ace. 4,y 00's 1 50 
Murray’s Cattle and their IE ot 0 hiestsdi 4:4 axein $10, 60: 2 50 
Powers’ The American Merino for Wool and Mutton. 

A practical and valuable work. ................ 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd..............sesees. 00 
Shepherd’ 's Prairie Ex rience ™ ae Cattle. . i 00 
Stewart’s Feeding Animals. . aWateees esate ee 2 00 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manua! BE SAG. tcc tas 1 50 
Stewart’s The Dairyman’s Manual................. 2 00 
The Sheep: Its Varieties and Management. Boards.. 75 
Willard’s Practical Butter Book.................-. 1 00 
Willard’s Practical Dairy regi Pea che ea asnrege« 3 00 
WO CUP OO yn lke aicsd ec wibin oh oig S:0.660. G0 bbe 9.45.0 1 00 

Dogs, ‘ete. 
Dinks, » May hew, and Hutchinson on the Dog........ 3 00 
Dog, t bey SR Pat BI Sa ne Ae ee 2 00 
Dog The; Its Varieties and Management. Boards.. 50 
Pp ks | 2. | Sr rere ey 1 25 
Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other Countries. 2 00 
Dogs, Scale of Points in J MNS. 3 6°5-sr9.p u:< Wwe ws 4,a70 50 
Floyd’s Hints on Dog Breaking. .........eceeeeeee 50 
Hallock’s Dog Fanciers’ Directory...+..........++. 25 
RIMIBIMODO'S DIOP TYAMMIE, © oo. o's. cc ccc es dgcese veers 1 00 
PIUGCHIBON'S TOF DVCAM. oo. c ct ccccccesence 3 00 
TAVOrach STNG SCHCE ss icc cscs ccsccswarecce 00 
Mayhew’s Dogs; Their Management............... 75 
Shaw's Milustrated Book of the Dog................ 8 00 
Stables’ Practical Kennel Guide. Paper............ 50 
Stables’ Ladies’ Dogs as ape Daur tre +: ethan cme w. 3 2 00 
Stables’ Our Friend, The Dog..............e:eeee- 00 
Stonehenge, Dogs, British Islands. New Edition. 6 00 
Oe ES ea eee eee 2 50 
Stonehenge’s The Greyhound..............eeeeeee 5 50 
ORE CN iin os areecccle ciesae Caine weve 6 outa 2 50 
Poultry and Bees. 

Burnham’s New Poultry Book...,......-.eseceees 1 50 
Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual to the Apiary. 1 50 
Cooper’s Game Ras sigsPe 4k asc w aie ciate aa ance 3 00 
Felch’s Poultry Culture..........ccccccccccves 1 50 
Johnson’s Practical Poultry Keeper. 50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book.. 1 00 
Langstroth’s On the Honey and Hive Bee 2 00 
Lucas’s The Pleasures of a Pigeon Fancier.......... 50 
Newman’s Bees and_Honey........ Paper, 75; Cloth. 1 00 
Poultry: Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, ete. ..Boards. 50 
Profitsin Poultry and their Profitable: Management. 

Most complete Work extant... ..........e+e0.. 1 00 

ae 5 3 My eg of Bee-Keeping Explained (Edited a 
We RA es RMN ae econ tec ehreraclord-s'e010 sa 06 a Cee e is f 
Root’s A BC of BEY CAEMEMUIN a o's. wo.-o.0 aicie 0.0 0.036 ecb erniete 25 
Standard of Perfection in Poultry................. 1 00 
Stoddard’s Egg Farm. Revised and Enlarged. . 50 
Wright’s Illustrated Book of Poultry............... 5 00 
Wright’s Practical Pigeon Keeper............-.0-5 1 50 
Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper............ cece 3 





Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 














Architecture and Landscape Gardening- 





AMCO'S DIGTNOUB «5.6. 5:5 o'5 oa d:3.0 90.50 de ae - 150 
Atwood’s Sean and Suburban Houses - 150 
Barn Pians and Out- -Buildings .......... 

Bell’s Carpentr WEAGO HOGG «so 6 00:05 20 vecc we ene 
Bicknell’s Detail Cottage & Constructive rs 
Bicknell’s Public Buildings. New......... 


Brown’s Building, Table and Estimate Book 
Burns’s Architectural Drawing Rook 
Burns’s Illustrated Drawing Book 
Burns’s Ornamental Drawing Book 
Cameron’ 3 Plasterer’s Manual........ 
Camp’s How Can I Learn Architecture. 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al habets Seeks 
Cott es, Hints on ng Bu poe bad Keo ated 
Elliott’s Hand Book of Practical Lan a Gardening 
Eveleth’s School-House Architecture. . dwecwwdas 
Fuller’s Artistic Homes. ........cecsoee 
Gilmore’s Roads and Street Pavement. . 
Gould’s American Stair-Builders Guide............ 
ould’s Carpenter’s and Builder’s Assistant. :....2: 
arney’s Barns, Out-Buildings and cep cocceces 
odgson’ 's Steel Camere anit eye! oppreeln tails vicnene ene 
olly’s Art of Saw Filin 
olly’s Carpenters’ anf olners’ Hand Book........ 
omes for Home Builders................ access 
ulme’s Mathematical Drawing Instruments. cecsee 
ussey’s Home Building............ esecececes 
Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture: 32222020525 
Modern House Painting............. codecs 
Monckton’s National enter ang Joiner......... 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builde bascwciahovies 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher’ 8 Companion. doveste 
Palliser’s American Goemage Homes...... oeecsaced 
Palliser’s Model Hom 
Palliser’s Useful Detal ates cnet 
Plummer’s Carpenter’s and Buiider’s Guide: 323212! 
Powell’s Foun : sas Foundation Walls....... 
Reed’s Cottage H 
Reed’s Dwel ~——— for ‘iliage and Senay « 
Reed’s House Plans f ottees EPNOGY 05 Lo ccc ceed cane 
Rural Church Architecture....... ..... ba ciqatme 
Sherratt Elements of fand Lem wee tee 
Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Areh tectural™ Drawing. 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A superb 
quarto volume. 24 nd Farm Houses: in colors... .1 
Woodward’s Cottages ane ee 
oodward’s Country Homes..............+. “ 
Woodward ’s s National oe Vols 1 and 2: ean 
Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses. . 


Angling, Fishing, etc. 
A Book of the Dente) Brook and of Still Waters. By 
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Colin Campbell....... Ceeneacceses ven0¢ Dae 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing: : Sie wie ets coees 2H 
{amilton’s Fly-Fishing for Salmon and apes re 
Harris’s Scientific Angler—Foster...........-+++.. 1580 
Henshall’s Book of the Black Bass...........++.++- 30 
Keene’s Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making. Rn a 
Orvis’s Fishing WIE the PFIY oi. os:005 ces cics cc's 2 50 
Roosevelt’s Game Fish oft tive North. New & Rev. Ed 2 00 
Roosevelt’s Superior Fishing. New and Rev. Edition 2 00 
Roosevelt & Green’s Fish Hatching and Fish Catching 1 50 
Scott’s Fishing in ‘American Waters. 8v0........... 50 
Slack’s Practical Trout Culture..............e0+-. 10 

Boating, Canoeing, Sailing, etc. 
Frazar’s Practical Boat caltng iinie? eile aden «+» 10 
Prescott’s Sailing Boat..... dalevtne dglkie.n ARS oom 
Field Sports and Natural History. 

American Bird Fancier. Enlarged Edition.. 06 ee 
American ee pedeacapuh -_ Bonaparte) .. . 750 
Bailey’s Our Own Birds. i db a.0.0 scien. Ogee 150 
Brown’s Taxidermist’s Manual... .......0..+s ase 100 
Canary Birds. New and Revised Ed. Paper, 50c; cloth 175 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 2 vols............++ 400 
Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insects...........+ 5 


Hunting, Shooting, etc. 


Amateur Keg = Bey and Trap Maker’s Guide, pa., 50c;bds_ 75 
Barber’s Crac 25- 
Batty’s Practical Taster ag Home Decoration... 1 50 
Batty’s Howto Hunt and ay ew and Enlarged Ed. 
Bogardus’s Field, Cover and Trap ee ee 
umstead’s Shooting on the Wing é 
Leffingwell’s Wild Fowl Shooting: : sates 
ae y’s American Game Bird Shooting. . 
Pistol, The—How to Use... ..s.ccessccreces ay 
Practical Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Atms. 
Roosevelt’s Florida, and Game Birds of the — 
New and Revised Edition..... 
Smith’s Law of Field Sports...... 
Thrasker’s Hunter and Trapper 


Miscellaneous. 


Cider Makers Hand Book. 
Clingman’s Tobacco Remedy. consent crece tees 
Common Sea Wee eek 
Common Shells of the Sea Shore. big. e: ehereativahels P 
Corson’s Twenty-five cent Dinners. ehiesawe gaude 

De Voe’s Market Assistant..... jae ssn omhe ne meceane 250 
Eggleston’s End of the World......... nee Se beatae 1 50 
Eggleston’ 3 Hoosier Schoolmaster.......-...+e+++ 1 25- 
Eggleston’ 3 Mystery of Metropolisville. . 
Green’s Home Fishing and Home Waters. 
Hill’s From Home to Home : 

Holden’s Book of Birds. . 
Household Conveniences 
How To Make Candy.........+++.s-+% 
How To Detect the Adulterations of Food 
Leary’s Ready Reckoner..........--+-+++ 
Menhaden; Its Uses, etc., Goode & Atwater es 
Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife. New and Revised Edition.. 1 
Our Homes; How To Beautify Them. Pe 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book... 
The Model Cook..........seee6 

whee’ 8 Through the Yellowstone Park ‘on Horse- 
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TWENTY STANDARD BOOKS ON RURAL AFFAIRS, 


Containing 6,678 Pages, Supplemented by 2,200 Illustrations. | 


RETAIL PRICE, $33.40. 


“oe eS 
Sax Ss Sas 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE SET, ONLY $25.00. 


The following list of Books published by us, covering nearly the whole range of Farm Life, are recognized as the STANDARD 
WORKS on the subject of which they treat, and will be found invaluable to every progressive farmer. 


ALLEN’S NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 

The very best work on the subject; comprising all that 
can be condensed into an available volume. Originally by 
RICHARD L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly enlarged by 
LEWIS F. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo, $2.50, postpaid. 


HENDERSON’S GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 

New edition. Entirely rewritten and greatly 
enlarged. The staudard work on Market and Family 
Gardening. The successful experience of the author for 
more than thirty years, and his willingness to tell, as he 
does in this work, the secret of his success for the benefit 
of others, enables him to give most valuable information. 
The book is peetucety illustrated. By PETER HENDER- 
SON. Cloth, 12mo, $2, postpaid. 

S’S TALKS ON MANURES. 
SS and enlarged by the author. A series of familiar 
and practical Talks between the Author and the Deacon, 
the Doctor, and other Neighbors, on the whole subject of 
Manures and Fertilizers; including a chapter specially 
written for it by Sir John ‘Bennet Lawes, o Rothamsted, 
England. By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. S., author of ‘: Walks 
and Talks on the Farm, “ Harris on the Pig,” etc. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.75, postpaid. - sink satainaie » 
Ss Ss “HOW CROP: Kd 
SO atisc on the Chemical Composition, Structure,,and 
Life of the Plant. This book isa guide to the knowledge 
of agricultural plants, their composition, their structure, 
and modes of development and growth; of the complex 
organization of plants, and the uses of the parts; the germ- 
ination of seeds, and the food of plants obtained both from 
The book is an invaluable one to all 
real students of agriculture. With numerous illustrations 
and tables of analysis. By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHN- 
SON, of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo, $2, postpaid. 
SON’S “HOW CROPS FEED.” 
sy (a on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related in 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. This volume—the 
companion and complement to “How Crops Grow’’—has 
been welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific as 
ts of agriculture. Illustrated. By Prof. SAMUEL W. 

OHNSON. Cloth, 12mo, #2, postpaid. 

WARING’S “DRAINING FOR PROFIT AND 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH.” 

This book is a very = and practical treatise, the 
directions in which are plain, aud easily followed. The 
subject of thorough farm drainage is discussed in all its 
bearings, and also that more extensive land drainage by 
which the sanitary condition of any district may be greatly 
improved, even to the banishment of fever-and-ague, 

hoid and malarious fever. By GEO. E. WARING, JR., 
lilustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

M APLIANCES. ; 
6-7 numerous U-+eful and Labor-Saving Appli- 
ances, and will be found of great valne in every depart- 
ment of Farm Work. With nearly 250 [ustrations. Cloth, 
12mo, #1, postpaid. 

tS, GATES, AND BRIDGES. 
gt) and valuable work. The descriptions 
are abundantly illustrated. The book also contains a sy- 


the air and the soil. 





nopsis of the Fence Laws of the different States. Over 200 


Engravings. Cloth, 12mo, $1, postpaid. 


TREAT’S “INJURIOUS INSECTS OF THE 
FARM AND GARDEN.” 

Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in ‘“‘ Hearth 
and Home,” and other periodicals. need net be told uf the 
pleasing manner in which she presents scientific facts. 
But she is more than a popular writer. As an original in- 
vestigator she has added much to our knowledge of b‘ th 
plants and insects, and those who are familiar with Dar- 
win’s works are aware that he gives her credit for 
important observations and discoveries. New _ and. en- 
larged edition. With an illustrated chapter on Beneficial 
Insects. By Mrs. MARY TREAT. ‘ully iliustrated. 


Cloth, 12mo, #2, postpaid. 


BARRY’S “FRUIT GARDEN.” 

A standard work on Fruit and Fruit Trees; the author 
having had over thirty years’ practical experience at the 
head of one of the largest nurseries in this country. New 
edition, revised upto date. Invaluable to all fruit-growers. 
By P. BARRY. lustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 82, postpaid. 


FULLER’S SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 

Rewritten, enlarged and brvught fully up to the present 
time. This is the first work exclusively devoted to Small 
Fruits, and it continues to be a recognized authority. It 
is ¢qually adapted to the needs and requirements of the 
private cultivator and the market grower. This book cov- 
ers the whole ground of Propagating Small Frvits, their 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. While very full 
on the other fruits, the Currants and Raspberries have been 
more carefully elaborated than ever before, and in this 
important part of his book the author has had the invalu- 
able counsel of CHARLES DOWNING. By ANDREW S. 
FULLER, $1.50, postpaid. 

THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL. 

By HENRY STEWART, author of “‘The Shepherd’s Man- 
ual,” “Irrigation,” ete. A useful and practical work bya 
writer who is well Known as thoroughly familiar with the 
subject of which he writes. Including the selection of the 
farm, the cultivation of crops, the selection and breeding 
of cows, management of the milk, making butter and 
cheese, and the treatment of diseases incident to dairy 
cows. Cloth, 12mo, £2.00, postpaid. 

LAW’S VETERINARY ADVISER. ‘ 

A Guide tothe Prevention and Treatment of Disease in 
Domestic Animals. By Prof. JAMES LAW. This is one of 
the best works on this subject, and is especially designed 
to supply the need of the busy American Farmer, who can 
rarely avail himself of the advice of a Scieutific Veteri- 
narian. It is brought up to date and treats of the Preven- 
tion of Disease, as well as of the Remedies. Cloth, Crown 
8vo, 23.00, postpaid. 

STEWART’S SHEPHERD’S MANUAL. 

A valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for Amer- 
ican farmers and sheep-growers. It is so plain that a 
farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn fromits pages how to manage a flock sugcess- 
fully, and yet so complete that even the experienced shep- 
herd may gather many suggestions from it. The results of 





personal experiences of some years with the characters of 
the various modern breeds of sheep, and the shee -raising 
capabilities of many portions of our extensive territore 
and that of Canada—and the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject are here gathered. 
By a STEWART. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, g1.59 
postpaid. : 


COBURN’S SWINE HUSBANDRY. 
_ New, revised and enlarged edition. The Breeding, Rear. 
ing, and Management of Swine, and the Prevention and 
Treatment of their Diseases. It is the fullest and freshest 
compendium relating to Swine Breeding yet offered, By 
F. D.CoBuRN. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75, postpaid. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. 

Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable Man- 
agement. This excellent work contaius the combined ex. 
perience of a number of practical men in all departments 
of poultry raising. It isprofusely illustrated, and formsa 
unique and important addition to our poultry literature, 
Cloth, 12mo, #1, postpaid. 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING. 

The Mysteries of Bee keeping Explained. Combining 
the results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with the latest dig. 
coveries and inventions, and presenting the most approved 
methods, forming A Complete Guide to Successful Bee. 
culture. By L. C. Ro With 100 Illustrations, and a 


L. C. Root. 
portrait of M. Quinby. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 


HOMES FOR HOME-BUILDERS. . 

Edited and arranged by D. W. KING, Architect, of New 
York. Farm and Village House Plans; also Plans of Barns, 
Stables, Poultry Houses, etc., in great variety. For mo 
impo: tant building designs, complete specifications, bills, 
quantities, and estimates of cost aregiven. The estimates 
have, in nearly every instance, been practically tested; 
but, owing to the variation in the prices of materials and 
labor in the different localities, they can only be assumed ‘ 
as approximately correct. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 


BARN PLANS AND OUT-BUILDINGS. 

Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Illustrations. A Most 
Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, 
etc., for the Construction of Barns and ut-buildings by 
Practical Writers. Chapters are devoted, among other 
subjects, to the Economic Erection and Use of Barns, 
Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, Sheep Barns, 
Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice Houses, Pig Pens, Gran: 
aries, etc. There are likewise chapters upon Bird Houses, 
Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, Ventilators. Roofs and Roofing, 
Doors and Fastenings, Work Shops, Poultry Houses, Ma 
nure Sheds, Barn Yards, Root Pits, etc.” Recently pub- 
lished. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 


FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 

This book has over 20,000 different Calculations of Grain, 
also Tables showing how many bushels of different kinds 
of Grain in a given number of pounds. A complete Ready 
Reckoner, also Hay Tables, Tables of Interest, Wages, 
Rent and Board. Boards, 18mo, 40c postpaid. 


HOW TO CET THEM FREE. 


How You Gan Purchase these Books Singly. 


Any one of these books will be sold for the price advertised, with each sent by mail 
postpaid to all parts of the world, with the exception of South Africa, for which must be 
added two shillings for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 

Any ten or more books will be sold at the retail price less 15 per cent, but at 
least ten books must be ordered at one time to obtain this discount. Sent by ex- 


press at expense of purchaser. 


$33.40 for $25.00, 


oks will be sent prepaid to any 
treight be ogden a By Misskeinoe river on receipt of prepaid to any express or 

Singly this lot of books wv ould cost $33.40. 

Our catalogue of over 200 Books sent free on application. 

If desired any book in our catalogue can be substituted for any of the above books of 
equal cost and included in either of these special offers. 


Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or by registered letter. 





To Canvassers procuring subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we 

will send any of the above books on the following terms: 
R TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS we will send any book, postpaid 

the retail price of which is $l. 

oe ae EE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, any book, postpaid, the retail 

price of which is $1.50. , 
FOR FOUR YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS we will send two dollars’ worth of 
books, ant on the same basi» for large clubs, allowing 50 cents’ worth of books for each 
yearly subscriber procured. Any books in our complete catalogue will be sent on the 


same terms. 
THE COMPLETE SET, FREE. 


We will sehd the complete set of 20 books advertised above for a club of 60 yearly 
subscriptions, or for 3 yearly subscriptions and $13 additional. The books to be sent, 
prepaid, to any express or freight office east of the Mississippi river. 

Farmers’ Clubs. Granges, and other organizations can easily secure a Farm 
Library without cost, by forming a club of subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, on the above terms. If members of a society would work together and procure 
subscriptions among their friends, the required number could be obtained inashort tim. 
and with very little effort. The books offered give abundant reward for any work done, 


Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Fi00.] AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


NEW MUSIC CHEAP! 


S25 WORTH FOR $1.75. 

















A Rare Cuance For Musicians ann Music Lovers. 


EVERYBODY likes good music which is seldom offered at anything like reasonable 
prices. REALIZING THIS we have entered into an arrangement which must meet the 
approbation of those of our subscribers who are musically inclined. THIS MUSIC will not 
be old, time-worn, and out-of-date compositions; it will be new, fresh and popular. 

Latest and most popular music, Vocal or Instrumental, which sells from 40c to 75¢ 
each for less than Ic each, by accepting our combination offer to furnish YOUR CHOICE 
of the VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL sheets of music by subscription INCLUDING 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ONE YEAR for $1.75, or all three one year 


each. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, ) 
$2.25 will pay for all three one year each. 


The Vocal Musical Library, 
The Instrumental Music Library. 


THE PIANIST AND VOCALIST BONANZA. 


You may, obtain, as soon as published, the latest music of the day ; nothing old will 
appear in these libraries. The first monthly part began with the May number, 1890. The 
October number is just out. They are printed from the finest plates on the best paper 
regular full sheet size. Each number contains 16 pages, from three to six pieces each’ 
which would ordinarily retail from 40c to 75c each piece. Your subscription can begin 
with any number. The following is the contents of the latest numbers published : 


CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. Part 3, Vol, 1. 
INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY. 
GONDOLIER’S LANCIERS, 
OUR OWN NEW ¢- “dg DANCE, 
DAZZLING EYES, Polka 
LITTLE PLAYER, 


CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. Part 3, Vol. 1. 
VOCAL LIBRARY. 


Francis. 


ENNISCOR 
Raymond. 


THY, 
BLUE BIRDS ON THE WILLOW. 
DON’T KNOW (from Faust up to date), 
STELLA SONG (from Clover) 
THOUGH BY A STRANGE CAPRICE OF FATE, 





Oolah, 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. Part 4, Vol. 1. 

VOCAL LIBRARY. 

YOU CAN GUESS oo NEVER TELL, 

WHY NOT TO.DA 

I CANNA WED AN “OLD MA N, 

{ WHISTLE AND WAIT FOR KATIE, 

CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. Part 5, Vol. 1. 

VOCAL LIBRARY. 

oouy — (from the Red Hussar), Solomon. 

TOO Straletzky. 

Waite R AiL S IN THE HARBOR, Skelly 

LA PALOMA (The Dove), Yradier’ 

CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER. Part 6, Vol. 1, 

VOCAL LIBRARY. 


RONG OF THE re red . the Red Hussar), 


Dobson. 
Cooke. 
Willard, 
Nolan, 


Solomon: 
Old English. 
Wi aed 
A iams. 
LEANING O’ER THE GATE, ‘ Danks. 





CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. Part 4, Vol. 1. 
INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY. 
YOU & Beale ia A und du) Waltz, 
LITTLE SINGER, 
HEEL & TOC olka, 
COLLEGE SONGS LANCIERS, 
A NEW YORKE DANUE, 


CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. Part 5, Vol. 1. 

INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY. 
DUDE’S wane. \ 

POLISH D 

FAUST UP. 70 DATE LANCIERS, 

CHIC POLKA, 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER. Part 6. Vol. 1. 
INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY. 


Wagner. 
Brandies. 
Francis. 
Strauss. 
Baker. 


Conway. 
Waltenberg. 


RACQUET WALTZ, 
TIDAL WAVES, 
OOLAH WALTZ, 


FURTHERMORE, 


All subscribers to the above combination offers will be entitled to a certificate on which 
they can obtain during the year any piece of Instrumental or Vocal music at 50 per cent 


less than catalogue prices. 
In sending 


STRUMENTAL libraries. 


your subscription be SURE and state if you wish the VOCAL or IN- 
They are published separately as designated above. Present — 


subscribers can obtain their choice of Vocal or Instrumental libraries for $1.00 a year. 


Both for $1.75, or have their subscription extended for the prices stated above. 


Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURISTY. 


POPULAR BOOKS! 


A SERIES OF THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN 


iction, Biography, Poetry, History, Essays, Ete, 


Printed in large, clear type, illustrated with frontispiece and other engravings, and 
handsomely bound in cloth. 
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The regular price of these books is $1 each, but we 
will mail postpaid any two, as may be selected, together 
with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN Acre 
CULTURIST, for only $1.75. 


Ss 


SAT EIT ENB OK TN TE a OAS Lt 


For $2 we will send two yearly subscriptions to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, or one copy for two years, 
and any two books, ovnaatll, as may be selected, For 
each additional subscriber sent at $1 each we will present 
one book, as may be selected from the list, providing 19 
cents additional is forwarded for each book, to pay the , 
mailing expenses. 
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For 10 subscribers at $1 each we will send any 19 
books, and at this rate for larger clubs, books in this cage 
to go by express at expense of receiver. 


sare 


We will send any one book for 60 cents postpaid, or 
any twelve for $5, to go by express at expense of receiver, 


bom 


Sites 


For every twelve books ordered we will include a: 
year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN, by Haggard. READINGS, by J. S. Ogilv CRAIG’S DICTIONARY MARCH OF THE 10,000 GREEKS. 
ALBUM VERSES for Autograph Albums. WEDDING RING, The, by T epeWitt Tal- : +y x YON PAPERS yee: O AND MAXIMILIAN. 
ADVENTURES OF AN OLD MAID, by mage. NTE. ATURAL LAW IN SPIRITUAL 
Belle C. Greene TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT DE ER SL AYER. NORE D. 
ms oA TURES “OF A BASHFUL IRISH- RUGBY, by Thomas Hughes. DWYER’S BUILDER. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Stevenson 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES DWYER’S HORSE BOOK NEW TESTAMENT. 
BATTLE FOR BREAD, The, by T. DeWitt TOUR OF a WORLD IN 80 DAYS, by EASY READINGS i CHILDREN. NOAH AND HIS TIMES 
Talinage. Jules Ver EIGHTY DAY 4 P at ONE white YEARS OF A Na 
BAD BOY AT HOME, The, by Walter T. 20,000 LEAGU TES UNDER THE SEA, by ELIOT’S POEM TION’S LIFE. 
ray Jules Verne ELLEN TERRY’ S LADIES’ RECITER. OTHER. . EOPLE’ S MONEY. 
BAB BOY ABROAD, The, by Walter T BIRDS 
ra 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, by Swift. ESTHER. OUR OWN 
BAD BOY AND HIS SISTER, by Benja- Bunya 








a S PROGRESS, Illustrated, by ESSAYS OF ELIA OUTDOOR LIFE IN EUROPE. 
EVA’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- OUT OF THE STREETS. 
min Broadaxe. 
BUFFALO BILL, by Ned Buntline. 


— PARDON, by “Author of Dora 


Thor: 

BROKEN WEDDING RING, A, by “Au- 
thor of Dora Thorne.” 

BEDE’S CHARITY, by Hesba Stretton. 

CALLED BACK, 7, Hugh Conway. 

COBWEBS AND CABLES, by Hesba 
Stretton. 

DARK DAYS, by Hugh Conway. 

DAWN, by Haggard. 

DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, by R. L. 
Stevenson. 

DETECTIVE TRIO, The, by Judson R. 
Taylor. 

DORA THORNE, by Charlotte M. Brame. 

gy eg sy RECITATIONS. First Series, 
by Diehl. 

EAST LYNNE, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 

FUN FOR ALL, by Nellie Greenway. 

en by Sam Jones and Sam 

mall. 
GARFIELD, Life and Death of James A., 


mR, A, by Wilkie Collins. 

HARRY BINKERTON, the Detective, by 
Rockwood. 

HISTORY OF ied UNITED STATES 
by ff E. Child 

HAN = Or INFORMATION, by 
J. 8. Ogilv 

IN PRISON ‘AND OU T, by Hesba Stretton, 

JOYFUL TIDINGS, by Sam Jones and 
Sam Small. 

JESS, ta Haggard. 

J! ANET S REPENTANCE, by George 


LORD Ss. “yg RSE-BEARER, The, by Hesba 


MRS HOPKINS ON HER TRAVELS, by 
Mrs. Hopk 

MISS JONES’ 'S QU ILTING, by Josiah Al- 
len’s Wife. 

MRS. RASHER’S CURTAIN LEC TU RES 
by author of “A Bad Boy’s Diary.’ 

NELLIE, THE CLOCKMAKER’S 





THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, by Daniel Defoe. 
JESOP’S FABLES, !00 Uiustrations. 
HANS ANUVERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, 150 
Iilustrations. 
= KINMENTS. AN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
MEN 


I TS 

FIFI mead DETECTIVE STORIES. by 
Police Captains A New York. 

IVANHOE, by Scot 

FROM FARM Boy TO ‘SENATOR, by 
Horatio Alger, Jr. 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by 
Dickens. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. by Bulwer. 

FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON, 
Jules Verne. 

THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 

BLACK REAUTY, by Anna Sewall 

ADAM BEDE. 

ADVICE TO WIDOWS. 

ZESOP’S FABLES. 

AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. Duchess. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, Life of 

ALICE IN WONDERL AND. 

ANDERSON. Fairy Tales 

as ela AND WAYS OF DOING 
GOOD. 

ANECDOTES OF eres s 

BAILEY’S FESTI 

BALLADS AND POE MS 

——— ‘A HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. Ca- 


BARON re NCHAUSEN. 
EN FRANKLIN, Life of 
BEN N JOHNSON. Life of 
BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
BOOK OF BIRDS. 
BOOK OF FABLES. 
BOY’S AND GIRL’S BOOK. 
BOYS’ OWN BOOK. 
BRICKS FROM BABEL. 
BROTHER AND ri 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 
CANONBU RG H¢ Ui SE. 
CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE. Washington 
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HUMAN NATURE. 
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‘LOWERS OF FAIR a AND. 
JHMA 


PARADISE LOST. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
PERFECT ETIQUETTE. 
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ain, T, The. 


PICKWICK PAPER 
PLANETARY AND STE LLAR WORLDS 
POE’S POEMS 
POPE’S POETICAL WORKS 
POETRY OF AFFECTIONS. 
POETRY OF SENTIMENT. 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 
PRACTICAL LETTER WRITER 
PRIVATEERSMAN, Marryat. 
QUEEN'S S TOKEN. 

EALITIES OF IRISH —> 
ROB ROY. Sir Walter Sec 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADV ENTU RES. 
ROMOLA. George Eliot. 
SACRA PRIVATA. 
SANDFORD AND MERTON. 
SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE. 
SCHOOL LIFE. 
SCOTT’S POEMS. 
SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTERS 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS 
SHE. i. Rider ~~ sgard. 
SMITH’S ALEX., MS. 
— RATES, DEMOS THENES ANB 

THERS. 


SPANISH GYPSY, The. 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE, The 
SHAKESPEARE, Lite of 

STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
yo OF AN AFRICAN FARM. Ralph 


TANGLES t UNRAVELLED. 

THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 

THRILLING NARRATIVES OF SHIP- 
WRECKS. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
Lewis Carroll. 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 

TREASURY OF FAIRY TALES. 


TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. G. M. Rob 


bins. 
TRENCH’S WIVES 
Perce FOL: ADVENTURES 
ICE TOLD TALES. Nat’l Hawthorne 
TWO WOMEN IN BLACK. 
TOUR OF THE WORLD. 


DAUGHTER, by a Popular Author. INGELOW’S WORKS. 
IRISH G abe E = N. 


NANCY HARTSHORN AT CHAUTAU- a5 
SKETCHES. by Dickens. | ISRAEL PUT 


UA, Her: M. 
OGILVIE’S Pi POPULAR RECITATIONS, / TERS OF SHAKESPEARE’S | JACK OF ALE TRADE S. 
by J. 8. Ogilvie. ars | JACKSON, Life of 
ONLY A V OMAN’S HEART, by E. A. 5 AU CHESTER. JEST BOOK. 
Young. AVASSE, Advice to a Mother. JOHN BARLOW’S WARD 
OSTLER JOE AND OTHER RECITA- } ¥ STORY OF ENGLAND. JOHN HALIFaX. VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Goldsmith. 
IONS. STORY OF FRANCE. KING SOLOMON’S MINES. VICE VERSA. Anstey. 
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TEN DAYS WITH D. L. MOODY. : ) y fE MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. IU. ZANONI. Lord Lytton. 
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| Presented for a club of 14 Subscribers, or for 7 Subscriber§ 
he. | and $4 extra. 
Bi THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ! GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR ! 


Ryn For actual use, equal to watches costing $100 and 
upward. 


Time was whenthe stop watch, with the split second-hand, used for 
timing horses on race tracks, cost many hund red dollars, and. could be 
afforded by only afew. The decreace in the cost of manufacture of 
movements now brings both within the means of = 

The five advantages that these watches possess a 

1,,A stop watch, sweep second, each second split: into fifths for timing 
horses, races, etc. ! 

2. Silverine Case that wears and looks like silver, hinged front and | 
back with enameled porcelain dials. | 
3. The latest improvements of every kind in winding; setting, open- |} 
ae ete. | 

Fy A guarantee of one year from the maker of the movements. 

As beautiful a design as can be made, 
These five advantages are guaranteed by the Manhattan Watch Com- 
pany of New York, one of the largest and oldest as well as best known 
of the makers of fine grade watches. 

No engraving can give an adequate idea of the beauty of the face of 
this watch, of finest porcelain, or the slender, thread-like second-hand, 
extending to the fifths of a second. 

The movement is the quick — with straight line lever escape- 
. y ment, with a direct acting hand-set that permits accurate setting, and ———— 
SHOWING FACE. will not allow the hands to move out of position while setting. SONS OF VETERANS. 


FOR | ONLY $9. A WE S200 OE OF THERE THNTOGES PREP 81 OORETEREIIS 


A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 


—TO THE— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
FRED! 


Or will be presented for a club of subscribers as advertised above. 
The back of each watch will be engraved with one of the designs 
shown herewith, viz: Sons of Veterans, Grand Army of the Re- 
public or Masonic and Odd Fellows Badge. 

Please mention design desired when you order. 
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If the engraved case is not desired, 
watch with plain case will be sent for $1 
less, or for 12 subscribers and $4 extra. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


GRAND ARMY. MASONIC AND ODD FELLOWS. 


| THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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of all sizes, the fastest cutting. 
strongest, most durabie and 
best ever built, cluding Garriers 
Za both straighe 

~\ and angle,of any 
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zength required. For free pamphlet showing ** Wh 
Ensilage Pays,’’ and for free descriptiveand illus 
trated catalogue of the pest Tread-powers, 
Lever-powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, 
Wood Saw-machines, Feed-mill« and Fane 
ning-mills, send to the old and reliable Empire Agrt- 
Sultural Works, over 30 years under same management, 

MINARD HARDER, Provrietor, Coblesizill, N. ¥- 





Hosiery, Underwear, 
Men’s Furnishings, 
Cloves. 


To make it possible for customers to 
purchase -these goods by mail as easily 
as if they visited the store in person, 
we are issuing, this season, a handsome 
Catalogue of these Departments. It is 
the most complete catalogue of its kind 
that has yet been sent out. 

It will be mailed free to any address 
until the edition is exhausted. Send 
your name and address at once. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY AND 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Farmers Institutes, 


BULLETIN NO. 4, WISCONSIN FARM- 
ERS’ INSTITUTES, is now ready for distribu- 
It makes a book of 352 pages—a hand-boek 





tion. 
of Agriculture, containing a 
of the closing Institute of three days, short, pithy 


verbatim report 


experience in all branches of farming, and the hun- 
dreds of questions are answered, resulting in a 
general discussion, making the richest publication 
upon Dairying, Horse Breeding, Swine and Sheep 
Husbandry as given at 66 two-day Institutes held 


in the State last winter. 

This book is sent at cost price to encourage 
farmers to read, think and band themselves to- 
gether in similar meetings for mutual improvement 
and benefit. 
holding farmers’ meetings. 

Paper covers, 30c.; cloth covers, 50c., post-paid. 


W. H. MORRISON, 


Sup’t Farmers’ Institutes, MADISON, WIS. 


Wisconsin for twenty years has been 
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breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure ana 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicais 


are used in its preparation. It hag more 
than three times the strength of Cocog 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It fg 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea~ 
}} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masg 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, — 


Terms of Subscription in the United 
States and British Provinces, 


The Agriculturist is published monthly and is mak. 
ed in time to reach subscribers on or befor 
each month. a 
‘erms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. Clubs of five or 
more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six months, 
A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 
Remittances.—Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
postal note, express sad gapeatenr se money order, register. 
ed letter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for 
fractional = of a dollar. 
Expira 
subscription is paid is indicated by the number on the 
printed label bearing the subscriber’s name which is at 
tached to the wrapper inclosing the magazine. If the 
number on your labelis 527 it indicates that your sub. 
scription is paid up to and expires with this December 
number, 528 with the January number, aad so on. The 
numvers of each issue will be found on the frontispiece, 
Is.—Four weeks are required after the recei; 
ofia renewal ofsubscription before number on label can 
changed. Ifat the expiration of this time any error is no- 
ticed subscribers will confer a favor by sending us notice. 
The number indicating thetime to which subscription is 
paid is the subscriber’s receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 
Discontinuances.—Kesponsible subscribers will con. 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us by postal card to discontinue it. 
Change of Address.—When a change of address is de 
sired both the old and the new address shouid be given. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 
Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit sub 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 








Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRIOUL- 
TURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 

ad. U.S. cur. 


s. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo.. 3 $2.46 
China 11 3 -70 
Madagascar 3 
St. Helena.. 3 
1s 

New South Wales é 
Victoria 
Queensland 
New Zealand 
Tasmania 

Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s 9d; United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or' two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 


Advertising Rates. 

Ordinary Pages, ¥1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 

Second Cover Page, #1.50 per line. 
. Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, $2.00 per 
ine. 

No advertisement taken for less than #&3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub» 
seriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


$$ See 
—SS4 


ion of Subscription.—The date to which 
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Our object in getting up this Mammoth “Christmas” Box is to 
introduce to the American people our ‘Sweet Home” Family Soap 
They are the purest, best, and most satis- 
hether made in this country or England; every one who 
them once becomes our permanent customer, We propose a 
w departure in the soap trade and will sell direct from our fac- 
od to the consumer, spending the money usually allowed for ex- 
nses Of traveling men, wholesale and retail dealers’ profits, in 
Pandsome and valuable presents to those who order at once. | 
Our goods are made for the select family trade, and will not 
be sold to dealers. and to induce people to give them a trial, we ac- 
company each case with all of the useful and valuable presents 


named. 


factory w 





THIS BOY LAUGHS 


because the Great ‘‘Christmas” Box has arrived and it will make 
100,000 boys, girls, men and women, old and young, happy; because 
it contains the greatest lot of Christmas Presents ever seen for the 
money. Beautiful things! Something for every one in the family, 
father—mother—all of the boys and girls—the baby—and hired girl. 
Such fun opening the box you never heard of. It is a great surprise 
to all who get it. It contains so many of the very things every one 
wishes to receive. Nowhere can such liberality be found. 

We do not ask you to remit in advance, nor run any risks, nor take any 
chances. We merely ask permission to ship to you a box of these goods, 
and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the soap is all we 
claim, and the extras all we advertise, you can then pay the bill. Butif 
you are not satisfied in every way, no charge will be made for what you 
have used. How can we do more ? 

To Get the Box simply write your name and address on a posta] 

eard and mail to us and we will ship you the goods 
on 30 days’ trial, and you are under no obligation to keep the box if it does 
notin every way meet your expectations. We know the great value of our 
articles, and are willing to put them to the severest kind of a test, hence 
will send you the box on 30 days’ trial and if not satisfactory will remove it. 





A SET OF SILVER TEA SPOONS FREE ! 


Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it but if 
readers of this paper remit in advance we will place in the box in ad- 
dition to all the other extras a set of Six Silver Tea Spoons—plain 
pattern—very rich and elegant. This special offer is made with the 
understanding that you will reeommend “Sweet Home” Soap to three 
or more friends (provided the goods prove all we claim) we believe your 
influence and future trade will be especially veluable to us (one box 
shown to our customers has often sold twenty others). Persons remit- 
ting in advance can have their money refunded rvithout argument or com- 
ment, if the box does not prove all they expect. 











The above OFFER only holds good until January (st. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


| 
| 





| 








—FPACTORI=ES:—— 


ay SENECA, HEACOCK and CARROLL STREETS, 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES (full size) «‘ SweEr Home” Fammty Soap, 
enough to last an average family one full year. This Soap is made 
for all household purposes, and has ro superior. 

6 BOXES BORAXINE (large size) for cleaning wood+work, 
washing dishes, dairy utensils, removing grease spots or stains 
from carpets, etc., or general house-cleaning, has no equal. Saves 
half the labor of washing, is a thorough disinfectant, and is a bless- 
ing to every housekeeper who uses it. Remember, BORAXINE is 
nothing but a fine quality of Soap and Borax pulverized together. 
It is pleasant for the hands and cannot injure the finest fabrics. 


One-Fourth Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. 

An exquisite beautifier. Producing that peculiar delicate 
transparency, and imparting a velvety softness to the skin which 
is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, redness, blotches, 
pimples and imperfections from the face. For all toilet purposes 
it is the luxury of luxuries. Especially adapted for the nursery 
or children’s use, or those whose skin is delicate. 

One Bottie Modjeska Perfume. 

A delicate, refined, delicious perfume for the handkerchief and 
clothing. The most popular and lasting perfume ever made. 

One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 

One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. Soothing, Healing, 
Beautifies the skin, Improves the Complexion, Cures Chapped 
Hands and Lips. f 

One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder. Delicate, Refined, 
Lasting. 

One Bottle (Fancy Patent Stopper) Modjeska Tooth Powder. 

One Stick Napoieon Shaving Soap. 





Our Mammoth “Christmas” Box 


Contains a great variety of Toys, Playthings, ete., for the Babies, and 
sundry useful and amusing things for the older folks. Such as Boy’s 
Tools, Saws, Hatchets, Shovel, Rakes, Hoe, Top, Spinner, ‘Crack Shots,” 
Games, Jack Stones, etc. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 


One fine Silver-Plated Button Hook. 

One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder. 

One Fancy Tidy. 

One Glove-Buttoner. 

One Package ‘‘ Steadfast” Pins. 

One Spool Black Silk Thread. 

One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large. 

Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for Stamping and Embroider- 
ing Table Linen, Toilet Mats, Towels, Tidies, etc. 

One Lady’s Handkerchief. 

One Child’s Fancy Handkerchief. : 

One Illuminated Wall Match Safe (can be seen at night). 

One Package Assorted Christmas Cards. 

Two Collar Buttons (patented). 


(> In addition to all of the above articles, we place in each 
box ONE ALBUM containing pictures of the following celebrities : 


1. Wm. E. Gladstone, 13. General Scott, 
. Bismarck, 14. Thomas Edison, 


. Daniel Webster, 15. Benj. F. Morse, 

. J. G. Whittier, 16. Joseph Jefferson, 
17. Benj. Franklin, 

. Abraham Lincoln, 18. Henry M. Stanley, 


19. Oliver Perry, 


2 
3 
4 
5. George Bancroft, 
6 
7. Ulysses S. Grant, 
8 


. Robert E. Lee, 20. Goethe, 
9. Gen. Sherman, 21. Schiller, 


Alex. Hamilton, 
John Howard Payne, 
etc., etc., etc. 


10. Thomas Carlyle, 22. 
11. Commodore Farragut, 23. 
12. ‘* Stonewall” Jackson. 





—<——o . 
Remember, ‘“‘Sweet Home’’ Family Soap is an extra fine pure 
soap, made from refined tallow and vegetable oils. On account of 
its firmness and purity, each cake will do double the work of the 
common cheap soaps usually sold from groceries. 
Our Price for Mammoth “Christmas” Box Complete is 
Six Dollars. 


BUFFALO, N, Y, 
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GUARANTEE! WATERPROOF. 
Anybody cana pply it. Write for book circular. 
Sample free If state size of roof. 
IND. PAINT & ROOFING CO., New York. oo 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


STATEMENT FOR 1890. 


Assets $11, 
Surplus, 2/368 000 
Paid Policy-Holders, 17.500,000 
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Gain in Assets for the year, $1,142,000 


és 
GC re) L U ivi B AS - Gain in Surplus, 236,000 


HICHEST GRADE ONLY. Gain in Life Insurance, 1,100,000 


Catalogue Free. 
POPE TERR, GB. so teen m. cee rac. 
77FranklinSt., BOSTON, 291 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. ~# LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY IN THE WORLD. +- 


RA f | ONLY LARGE ONE IN AMERICA, <= 
Kili mig | >t A_LEADING LIFE COMPANY, 














JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, See, 
JOHN FE. MORRIS, asst. Sec. 


The BEST on Wheels. “ Hanay ” Wagons, 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Cou 
cords, Phetons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Rozd 
Carts,etc. 52-page catalogue and cirei nar, “ow 
zo purchase direct from the manufacturers,’ PR EI 


SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
BRADLEY & 14 Warren St.. New York. 
8 98 Sudbury St., Boston. 


KNABE 


UNEQUALLED iN 
Tone, Touch (urkmanchip and Qurability. 














BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. yp ¢ Tuya 1 
New ¥« “7 148 Fifth Ave. Washington, 817 Market Space. a ° / an KS f 
7 (NEV. St pawl & = Fur Cares 
fhe Farmers’ Choice Iron and Steel Roofing. BP J 
THE best made and ‘ Caps MUFF S & CTs 


lowest in price XK —_ TI , ye Bi! 
ste OP al ul OF OUR ‘OWN MANUFACTURE . 
ings alities the ' THE . “E CUTS S “ 
PRC 2055 WRITE POSTAL TO-DAY FOR THIS BOOK. | .,. ,,THRAROVE curs sow oun 
caunned Seen, Commped adage, ete. Our garments are all made from the most beau- ers, pointed Pink bow P nage hmong i) to #90. 00. “ 


Nixes, O.,and ‘ . . > 
5 t Cuicaco, Ill. tiful and best wearing genuine Seal Plushes. ele- No. 404. Elezant Seal Plush Jacket, 25 in. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. gant Satin Linings. Correct Shapes and Styles, and co h satin lining, hig h ——" eight aa 
seal olives sizes 00. 
Mention the Am-rican Agricult rist when writing. are of superior fit, finish and workmanship. No. 452. ve ny Wine Weal tk ek: ee 
The extreme low prices insure a wonderful sale, long. full plush vest, six in. plush facing. ele- # 
WH | T M A N : S MONARCH AND The book also contains a complete. descriptive xantly lined and finished, only, 40 in. $25.00 816.75, 
YOUNC AMERICA price-list of our enormous stock of Silks, Vel- — a Beri euilliy tee ote, Cleonutiy AG 
Corn and Cob Mills. vets, ete. This alone makes it a book worth hay- lined and finished. The finest in America for 
Peng ee Ee aoe ing. Please mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. the price, worth fully 440 00. only $25. 
AS’ AS bs EEL 
GRINDERS. Warranted See ow daa? Be utalogue for nearly one hundred styles hight 
superior to any in use, Write for it to- day. class yoods, prices astonishingly low. 
for all purposes, runs 
easier grindsfasterand =» G@ HAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 75 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
= farmore durable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Also 
Hay Presses of all styles 


“Al Manufactured by 9 
AGRICL C0., St. Louis, Mo. HYNDMAN’S S GTEEL ROOFI 





























CYCLONE CORN SHELLER | which has become so popular, is cummed and more durable than TIN 


or SHINGLES. !t is just what every farmer wants 
it is proof against Rain, Winds, Lightning, Snow and Fire. 


You can put it on Yourself. $3.60 will buy 100 sq. ft. 
The best in the world. For the latest information in regard to relia- 
ble and durable Roofing address W. G. HYNDMAN & CO., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Mention name of paper when you write. 
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we) ae” S 3@ Foot : Warmer , 

Za = “N Ask Mer- Alikinds cheaper than 7 ¥ 

IN THE W WORLD. “chant for i. Breech ‘er eeeieee cheeses tne : DICK’S Ee: SHOES Every 
Ses Send for cir- buy, send stamp for : Rvoven by hand: wool-lin orn ovenywaeas 5 4 








Warranted of | jllill] lar and Prioe BITS. Catalogue. Address . Price reduced, ‘Where deale: ers 


FIVE YEARS. “sospe——— LP ist. POWELL & CLEMENT. 5 we mail id, Ladies’ size, 81-25" 
mFLESsz 180 Main Street d ents’, 81.50.’ Canvassera van 
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